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As Iraq celebrates. Saddam 


move and we will 


Clinton, 
Blair 
keep up 
pressure 


Ian Black, Martin Kettle 
in mehtagtonanct 
DavM Sharrock In Amman 


T HE United States 
and Britain vowed 

last night to hnwh 
Iraq if Saddam Hus- 
sein does not keep 
his promise to permit uncon- 
ditional 'weapons inspections 
as the world breathed a sigh 
of relief -that air strikes had 
been aborted at the 11th hour. 

As details emerged of Satur- 
day's krrffte-edge cUmbdown, 
secured only after US bomb- 
ers had already taken off for 
their taints, Washington and 
Loratoa. insisted that there 
must no$ be -ftril compliance 
by. destroy its 

banned weapons. 

'Iraq agreeidfy meet the de- 
mands - of- the ^tamaHnnat 
community to cooperate folly 
with the United Nations 
weapons Inspectors,'’ . Presi- 
dent RIH Clinton said. 

“Iraq has backed down lmt 
that Is not enough. Now Iraq 
must live up to its obliga- 
tions. Until we see complete 
compliance we wfll remain 
vigilant, keep up the pressure ! 
and be ready to act" 

Tony Blair, firmly behind 
the US president echoed this, 
saying Britain remained 
“ready, willing and able" to 
launch air strikes without 
further warning. 

As UN Inspectors headed 
back to Baghdad. Downing 
Street stepped up its rhetoric, 
fearful that the outcome of 
the crisis would be seen as 
showing a lade of resolve. 

"Saddam Is now trapped," 
the Prime Minister's spokes- 
man said. “One felse move 
and be can .be hit legiti- 
mately, and with the kind , of 
International support that 
would not have been the case 
before." 

But for all the tough talk, 
the US and Britain are. In 
feet little freer to act alone 
than they were before Iraq 
dramatically broke off all co- 
operation with the UN Special 
Commission, Uhscom, on Oc- 
tober 31. 

That flagrant violation of 
last February’s agreement 
with the UN Secretary-Gen- 
eral, Kofi Annan, made it far 
harder for Russia, France, 
China and many other 
countries to oppose military 
action. 

If Iraq Is again co-operat- 



An Iraqi soldier practises for yesterday's Ba ghdad Hay military «hnw at Rtadtrrm Country’s capit al 


log, that opposition Is certain 
to return, and pressures will 
again mount for an easing of 
sanctions. 

US and British sources 
made dtear last ni ght that 
Unseam Inspectors would be 
conducting highly intrusive 
searches for banned chemical 
and biological weapons as 
soon as they get back to work, 
perhaps as soon as today 

In Tta ghrfad, the vice-presi- 
dent Taha Yassin Ramadan, 
said his country would pur- 
sue its struggle to get sanc- 
tions lifted. . . 

- “The leadership of the 
Baath party and the revolu- 
tion . . . has decided to con- 
tinue efforts with all means to 
confront the American 
threats and to lift the siege," 
he declared. . - 

hi Washington and London 
there was unconcealed tri- 
umph at the s cftie of Iraq’s 
retreat after Us first highly 



tSfaflor* 


qualified letter arrived at the ditlcnal nature of the climb- 
UN on Saturday. down," cr o wed one ofTfcfol, 

“We squeezed out two more But in both capitals there 
letters, each clarifying in ever was irritation that Mr Annan 
more abject terms the uncon- had publicly welcomed the 


first Iraqi response, weaken- 
ing the sense of steadily 
mounting pressure. 

And international divisions 
were also highlighted after 
the security council failed to 
reach a conclusion on Iraq’s 
latest move after a m arathon 
session on Saturday. 

Long-term problems 
remain unresolved, though 
President Clinton’s comments 
yesterday signalled a sign if!-. 
rant change in Washington's 
long-term strategy towards 
Iraq, placing increased em- 
phasis on b unding up the 
anti-Saddam opposition while 
continuing to contain Iraq’s 
military threat 

Calling for a new govern- 
ment in Baghdad, Mr Clinton 
pledged to implement the Iraq 
Liberation Act passed by the 
Congress last month, under 
which the administration is 
authorised to equip, train and 
promote the Iraqi opposition. 


TIm Iraq crisis, p a ge 4j 
Comment, page 10;Lai 
oomment and tottare, 
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Laureate stakes: Fanthorpe moves through the field 




DwiCUateter 


T HE 69-yBar-old poet U A 
Fanthorpe — Ursula to 
her friends — has 
moved up strongly in the field 
to he the next poet laureate. 
Her birthday poem for the 
Prince of Wales, published on 
the front page of the Guardian 
on $a£urday, has brought her 
into serious- contention for, 
the post 

Where before she had been 
a 66-1 outsider, the interest 
generated by her 50fo birth- 
day tribute to Prince. Charles 
has shortened her oddB to 
33-1. The new odds pother on 
an even footing with the 


U A Fanthorpe: odds 
have shortened 


somewhat better known Pam 
Ayres. 

Graham Sharp of the book- 
makers Wittiam Hill yester- 
day said: “Because of the ini- 
tial response and as a result 
of the exposure she has 
received, we have decided to 
cut the odds from 68-1 to 33-1," 

Fanthorpe now shifts to the 
forefront of the growing 
moves to appoint a woman to 
the post of poet laureate for 
the first time. Many observ- 
ers - feel that appointing a 
woman would .-address con- 
cerns that the position is out- 
dated and merely honorary, 
and that it bears little rela- 
tion to the real world. ,. 

. Tony Blair, who Is known 


to be keen to appoint a poet 

and not a pop star to the role, 

is thought to want to ™i»> 
the choice a “people’s poet”. 

I The Prime Minister makes 
I the appointment after con- 
sulting literary bodies includ- 
ing the Royal Society of Liter- 
ature, the Society of Authors, j 
foe Poetry Society and the | 
Royal Literary Fund. 

Mfrivftfrl Hcdroyd, chairman 
of foe Royal Society of Litera- 
ture, said yesterday: “I rather 
liked U A Fanfoorpe's poem 
for Charles. She did a very 
difficult Job. 1 think I’ve got 
the older volume of her poet- 
ry, here.” But he refused to 
reveal which names the SSL 
was considering recommend- 


ing to the Prime Minister, 
“Our list at this stage is pro- 
visional. We have certainly 
got women on our list We 
have also got men. The whole 
point that Downing Street is 
making Is that there Should 
be a decent interval. But I 
. think you oould definitely say 
that tension is mounting." 

. Fanthorpe. a teacher and 
hospital dark before publish- 
ing her first volume of poetry 
in 1378, is one of several fe- 
male poets considered to be 
serious contenders for the 
post. The favourite is Wendy 
Cope, who topped a Radio 4 
poll for the position. Fanth- 
orpe was the only other wom- 
an to make the top 10. James 


Fenton, who thwarted Fan- 
tborpe’s ambition to become 
Oxford’s first female profes- 
sor of poetry, was u nplac ed. 

Cope made her debut in 
1986 with Making Cocoa For 
Kingsley Amis. Several other 
women are in foe running. 
They include the hard-hitting 
Cared Ann Duffy; Ruth PadeL 
the former nightclub singer 
who won last year’s National 
Poetry Competition; and La* 
visa Greenlaw, who was for a 
spell poet-in-residence at foe 
Science Museum. 


An appointment is ex- 
pected early in the new year. 


Leader comment and 

Letter*, page 9 
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‘This is no 
defeat - it’s a 
great victory’ 


Said in Baghdad 


PHOTOGRAPH: JOCKELRNGK , 


inrVnritag providing militar y 
support 

The outcome is good news 
for Britain, which had hoped 
to keep Unscom in place, as 
opposed to some voices in the 
US administration which had 
argued that it had outlived its 
usefulness and served simply 
to allow Saddam to initiate 
provocations when it suited 
him. 

Unscom was set up to cer- 
tify that Iraq has done away 
with its weapons pro- 
grammes, as required by the 
Security CounciL 
Its certification is required 
for the council to lift the 
sanctions imposed on Iraq 
for its 1990 invasion of 
Kuwait 

torn to page 2, column 1 


I N downtown Baghdad 
they were crowding 
aronnd newspaper 
kiosks yesterday for 
word that the threat of a 
massive air bombardment 
had, for the time being at 
least, been averted. 

Iraqis expressed a mix- 
tore of relief and hope that 
sanctions would be lifted. 
“The people want to find 
out about the leadership’s 
decisions and theV condi- 
> tians it is. laying- llown to 
resume co-operation,** a 
vendor said: 

The message from the 
newspapers was more bull- 
ish. The decision by Sad- 
dam Hussein to allow arms 
inspectors back into Iraq 
was anything but a % climb- 
down — on the contrary, it 
was a great-victory. .. _ . 

The ruling Baath party 
newspaper. al-Thawra — 
Revolution — declared in a 
front-page editorial: “This 
leadership’s decision 
polled the rug from under 
the feet of the American ad- 
ministration. which has 
been used to distorting the 
fects and engineering ex- 
cuses to commit aggression 
against It.” 

The paper added that 
“after this victory we 
should thank our steadfast 
people. . Victory after vic- 
tory until we overcome [the 
sanctions}.” 

That defiant line was 
echoed In Babel, Iraq’s 
most influential news- 
paper. which accused US 
officials of being “killers, 
terrorists and fools”. The 


Iraqi people viewed the 
threats as a “cruel joke”. 

Seated at Ai-Zahawi cafe, 
Karim, a 26-year-old doc- 
tor. said Baghdad had 
polled off a coup by manag- 
ing to avoid US air strikes. 
Bnt he slammed Arab 
countries which, he said, 
had been “informed of a 
strike in advance bnt did 
nothing to oppose it. Shame 
cm the traitors, shame on 
the Bars,” he said. 

Although relieved, he 
hadn’t been scared of an 
attack. “To die in a bom- 
bardment is less painful 
than this slow death. I can’t 
get hold of any medicine 
and Tm a doctor. So what 
about ordinary people?” 

Engrossed In a news- 
paper at a nearby table, 
Kassem Aswad, 70. hoped 
the embargo, wquld be lifted 
or at least eased after Iraq 
had agreed unconditionally 
to allow UN arms inspec- 
tors back into the country. 

All Talal. a 68-year-old 
retired civil servant, said 
Iraq had “not backed down 
but responded favourably 
to calls from the UN secre- 
tary-generaL We trust Kofi 
Annan to get the embargo 
lifted, because eight years 
should have been enough to 
search the whole of Asia”. 

In Baghdad’s markets, 
traders went about their 
business. “1 haven’t heard 
the news and 1 don’t want 
to know. In any case, a 
strike would not have been 
worse than the embargo.” 
said a telephone merchant, 
while currency traders fol- 
lowed the ups and downs of 
the dinar against the dol- 
lar.- AFP and agencies 


Advertisement 


Why Does Your 


Memory 


FailYou? 


WORLD-FAMOUS 


memory expert, who has 
trained industrialists, 
trades unionists, busi- 
nessmen, professional 
men, salesmen, house- 
wives and students to 
improve their memories, 
once said: 

“Many people are embar- 
rassed by a poor memory, and 
find difficulty in concentrat- 
ing; whilst others realise that 
they lose business, academic 
and social opportunities not 
only because they cannot 
remember accurately every- 
thing they see, hear or- read, 
but also because they cannot 
think or express their 



Forget names, faces? 


think or express their 
thoughts dearly, logically 
and concisely. Some seek 


and concisely. Some seek 
advice, but many do not, 
mainly because they believe 
their memories cannot be 


improved”. 

Simple Technique 


And yet, be went on to 
explain, he has devised a 
.simple technique which can 
improve even the poorest 
memory. Whafs more, it can 
ET?e& work like magic to give 
added poise, self-confi- 


able degree. Far example, you 
need never forget another 
appointment — ever! ?ou 
could learn names, faces, 
facts, figures and foreign lan- 
guages faster than you ever 
feoagrt possible. You may be 
able to imprint whole books 
on your memory after a sin- 
gle reading. You could be 
mare successful in your stud- 
ies and AWWwrnBtinrw. At par, 
ties and dinners you may 
never again be at a loss for 

appropriate words or enter- 
taining stories. In fact, you 
could even be more poised 
and self-confident in every- 
thing you say and do. 

Free 


•T**T 


To acquaint all readers of 
He G uardian with fee easy- * 
to-faDow rules for developing 
skfflm remembering; we, the 
publishers, have printed full . 
detail* nf thin in ter e stin g »lf* 


effectiveness. Eva 
it to himself to fin 
about this method. 


one owes 
out more 


Rapid Results 

According to this remark- 


able man. anyone — regard- 
less of his present skill — 


less of his present skill — 
could, in just 20 minutes a 
day, improve his memory and 
concentration to a remark- 


ing book, “Adventures in 

Memory”, sent free on 
request. No obligation. Nq 
mImwim will rail Just tele- 
phone 0800 298 7070 free, or 
fill in and return fee coupon 
os Page 4 (no stamp need- 
ed). Or write toe- Memory and 
Concentration Studies (Dept 
MGM58AD, FREEPOST 198 
Manchester M60 SDL 
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Hague calls truce with the Church 


Michael White 
Political Editor 


W LLLL\M Hague 
will tonight sig- 
nal a truce to 
end nearly 20 
years of guer- 
rilla warfare between the 
Conservative Party and the 
churches when he admits that 
Christians “should never 
hang back from being in- 
volved in politics". 

Far from quarelling with 
Church leaders for being 
crypto-socialists, as Lady 
Thatcher and her allies fre- 
quently did, the Tory leader 
will use a speech on the eve of 


the Anglican General Synod 
to call for new co-operation — 
and to dispute Blairite claims 
to the spiritual high gromuL 
"No politician and no politi- 
; cal party has a copyright on 
scripture." Mr Hague win say ; 
in a direct challenge to Tony 
I Blair’s active Christianity. 1 
which, the Labour leader 
once told the Sunday Tele- 
graph. led him to reject Con- 
servatism in favour of New 
Labourism. 

The move comes as the 
Government’s reform plans 
for the House of Lords 
threaten some of the 26 seats 
held by senior Anglican bish- 
ops because ministers want to 
broaden the composition of 


the upper house, including 
other churches and non- 
Christian faiths as welL The 

bishops welcome the move, 
but not at their expense. 

Mr Hague’s “listening to 
Britain" rarnpaign is also 
meant to broaden bis base, so 
that he wants to hear what 
non-Tories in the churches 
are saying, he will tell the 
Conservative Christan Fel- 
lowship tonight. 

The 37-year-old opposition 
leader, who describes himwir 
as a Christian who does not 
go to church every week — 
"like most of the country” — 
admits that it is a long time 
since the Church of England 
was “the Tory party at 


prayer" — though many 
active church-goers are also 
active in the party, he said 
last night. 

"But I do recognise that 

sometimes people who have 
been in a leading role in the 
Church have found it very 
I easy to embrace collectivist, 

1 leftwing solutions to prob- 
lems and. 1 think, place too 
much faith in government in- 
tervention." Mr Hague said. 

What he now wants to do, 
apart from “listening to 
churches in the inner city”, is 
to encourage them to restore 
their historic role as a volun- 
tary social agency. “We 
should be reasserting the 
fatth of the Church and the 


; importance of Individuals 
taking action within the com- 
munity. I want to redress the 
balance a little.” 

In urging the churches to 

stand up for famil y values — 
“the Church should stick up 
for marriage, it should show 
that we take it extremely seri- 
ously." he says — Mr Hague 
knows he is treading on thin 
ice, not least because of his 
widely publicised cohabita- 
tion with his wife before they 
married. 

Interviewed on ITVs Sun- 
day Night Mr Hague ex- 
plained: “We have to recog- 
nise that most people in the 
country think that it is sens- 
ible to know each other vary 


well, in many cases to live 
together, before they get mar- 
ried. Now thafs not incom- 
patible with what Christians 
believe.” 

He repeated what he has 
said before in his drive to 
make the Tories seem less 
judgmental about personal I 
morality, including divorce 
and gay sexuality. Living 
together, as he and his wife, 
Ffion, did before their mar- i 
riage, was not “going against 
what Christians believe, par- 
ticularly when it’s people who 
are engaged to be married, 
who are going to be married, 
who are so clearly committed 
to each other”. 

"What churches have really 


been arguing against, or what 
1 see Christianity being op- 
posed to, is promiscuity and 
people entering into intimate 
rela ti onsh ips with no inten- 
tion of carrying them on," he 
said. “Wen. that certainly 
can’t be said of the position I 
was in with my then-fianc6e. 
So I’ve never bad any qualms 
about that," Mr Hague 
insisted. 

Some Church leaders will 
take issue with that, as will 
the Dally MalL But Mr Hague 
is trying to reconnect his 
shattered party with a 
younger electorate still in 
thrall to Mr Blair, whose 
Christian credentials are not 
disputed even by his enemies. 


The Prime Minister takes a 
more traditional view of char- 
ity than Lord Tebbit who 
once argued that the Good Sa- 
maritan could be of help to 
the biblical robbery victim 
only because be had the 
money to take him to a decent 
hotel for a wash and brush- 
up. 

• A measure of the changing 
public mood came yesterday 
when Francis Maude, the 
highly traditional shadow 
chancellor in the Hague team, 
confirmed that he and his sis- 
ters had helped to nurse their 
brother, Charles, who died of 
Aids-related Illnesses in 1993 
after being HIV-positive for 
seven years. 


Job fears 
over £1 .5bn 
new deal 
for Rover 
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David Cow 
Industrial Editor 


R OVER, the loss-mak- 
ing car firm, is 
poised this week to 
unveil a radical pro- 
ductivity deal with union 
leaders that will bring conti- 
nental-style working prac- 
tices to its main British 
plants and trigger up to £1.5 
billion investment at the 
threatened Longbrldge fac- 
tory near Birmingham. 

But the price of the deal, de- 
signed to save Rover £150 mil- 
lion a year, is likely to be ftir- 
ther large-scale job cuts 
among the 38,000-strong work- 
force. and unions fear it will 
lead to a pay freeze. 

Union officials have 
warned that BMW’s plans 
could mean up to 5,000 job 
losses at Rover, mainly 
among the 18,000-strong work- 
force at Longbridge. But com- 
pany spokesmen insisted last 
night that they had no spe- 
cific numbers in mind. Local 
Labour MPs said the key 
issue was to secure a huge in- 
jection of capital through new 
flexible working patterns 
rather than job cuts and to 
end acute uncertainty across 
the car group. 

Rover is said to be heading 
for losses of more than £500 
million this year as Us UK 
market share has slumped to 
below 7 per cent and its over- 
seas sales hove beotv hit by 
the strong pound. It has al- 


ready put its plants on a four- 
day week and investment has 
dried up. 

Union agreement expected 
as early as Wednesday, would 
enable the board at BMW. 
Rover’s German owners, to 
apply to the Government for 
around £200 millio n in aid to 
help finance Its rescue plan ; 
for Longbrldge. 

This is where the new Mint 
the MG sports car, and a new 
medium-size car are to be 
built 

The core of the pending 
deal is a “working time con- 
tract” under which produc- 
tion staff would agree to work 
a set number of hours a year. 
They would “hank up” extra 
hours on the assembly tine 
during peak periods of pro- 
duction, which could then be 
taken as longer holidays later 
in the year. 

Raver would make substan- 
tial savings because the extra 
hours would no longer qualify 
for overtime premiums. But 
the car firm would also gain 
more efficient use of capital 
investment as staff would be 
required to treat Saturday as 
a normal working day — 
without earning extra 
bonuses. 

Union sources said the new 
working practices, common 
in all BMW’s German plants, 
had met fierce resistance, no- 
tably from shop stewards. 
"But the negotiators have rec- 
ognised that unless there’s 
change the future of Long- 
bridge will remain clouded.” 
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Power 
of Berg 
lucidly 
caught 


Review 


Andrew Clements 


Wozzeck 

Royal Festival Hall 


T HE P hilha rmonifl ‘s con- 
cert performance of 
Berg’s masterpiece, con- 
ducted by the orchestra’s chief 
conductor Christoph von Doh- 
nanyt was the first event in 
their Mahler an d Vienna 
series. But there does not need 
to be any invented reason to 
programme what is arguably 
the greatest opera of our 
century. 

Played straight through, 
without intervals and without 
any theatrical trappings, Woz- 
zeck’s power, its taut economy 
and pitiless concentration on 
the fetes of its protagonists, 
are unblinklngly exposed. 
Buchner's play and Berg’s 
treatment of it are welded 
seamlessly, and in a perfor- 
mance as scrupulously pre- 
pared as this their shared com- 
passion becomes 
overwhelming. 

Dohnanyi is a superb Berg 
conductor. The military band 
offstage and the tavern dances 
were perfectly integrated, and 
the Viennese rhythms and 
lilts that thread through the 
score were pointed up without 
ever over-egging their senti- 
mentality. so that the music 
was constantly poised be- 
tween the expressionism and 
the nostalgia that make up the 
essence of the composer. 

The orchestral interludes 
between the scenes naturally 
unleashed the foil emotional 
power and in the third act be- 
came almost unbearable — 
the huge climax on a single 
note that follows Wozzeck*s 
murder of Marie seemed to 
compress the whole tragedy 
Into a single gesture; the fam- 
ous D minor interlude that fid- 
lows Wozzeck' sown death 
crystallised all its pathos. 

The PtuLharmonia res- 
ponded superbly to everything 
Dohnanyi asked of them. 

There was a first-rate cast 
In the tide role FTanz Haw lata 
sang the part much more than 
some interpreters, never de- 
scending to self-pity or histri- 
onics. As Marie, Deborah Po- 
laski was able to demonstrate 
her ability to sing with sheer 
beauty. 

Alan Woodrow sang force- 
fully as the Drum Major; 

Nadja Michael was an earthy 
Margei, Peter Bronder a suit- 
ably bemused Andres. Eric 
Halfvarson a reptilian Doctor. 
Graham Clark brought the 
real tang of the opera house to 
the part of the Captain, larger 
than life yet adrift in his way 
just as much as Wozzeck 
himself. 



The Rover production line at Longbridge . . . insiders say that without a deal, the plant's fixture is under threat 


The sources added: “They 
also know there is a powerful 
anti-Rover group on the BMW 
board which has wanted to 
pull the plug and so they have 
been willing to meet most, if 
not all. of the company’s 
demands. The main concern 
has been to keep in place the 
current agreement that there 
will he no compulsory 
redundancies." 


There are fears in some 
union circles that, apart from 
losing overtime bonuses, 
workers could soon be faced 
with an effective pay freeze. 

But company insiders said 
that a 3.5 per cent pay rise 
had just been implemented 
and “we are not talking about 
cuts in the basic wage, which 
on average is £16,000 a year”. 

They insisted that BMW 


had so far made no request to 
the Government for state sub- 
sidy to modernise Longbridge 
but would do so once any deal 
on flexible working was in 
place and approved by both 
the workforce in a ballot and 
by the BMW parent board. 

“Large parts of the 400-acre 
site at Longbridge are around 
100 years old and will have to 
be cleared to make way for 


the new assembly lines. We 
are planning to invest £L5 
billion over the next few 
years and that’s on top of the 
£2J> billion already injected 
Into Rover since BMW took It 
over in late 1994,” the sources 
said. 

Bernd Pischetsrieder, BMW 
chai rman, has urged that' a 
deal should be in place by the 
end of this month, warning 


that Longbridge will other- 
wise be wound down. The two 
sides will meet later today 
with negotiations said to be at 
a “delicate" stage. 

“The new working prac- 
tices wifi apply across all our 
plants, not just at Longbridge. 
But without a deal. Long- 
bridge will be under serious 
threat,” company insiders 
said. 


mott’IlIdweSIriuswkI 56 Zoo owner Aspinall in battle with cancer 


continued from page 1 

Mr Blair said: “We know 
from our long experience that 
Saddam Hussein is not a per- 
son we can trust. 

"They have given all these 
further assurances during the 
night hut I repeat it is not 
over yet. 

"Every single bit of It has to 
be bolted down and we wifi 
make a judgment about that 
before we proceed." 

Robin Cook, the Foreign 
Secretary, postponed a trip 
that be had planned to Saudi 
Arabia and Egypt today be- 
cause the situation in the I 
region was so fluid. 

Mr Cook and the Prime 
Minister had worked through 
Saturday night an the crisis, 
with Mr Blair making eight 
telephone calls to President 

Clinton and his colleagues in 

18 hours. 

Both governments made 
clear that their military pres- 


sure would be maintained to 
ensure compliance with the 
undertakings given by Presi- 
dent Saddam. 

The US continued to dis- 
patch more fighter jets, bomb- 
ers, surveillance and support 
aircraft to the region — fur- 
ther strengthening a force ex- ! 
peeled to reach about 400 air- 
craft by the end of November. 

Ten F-117 stealth fighters 
arrived in Kuwait yesterday 
from New Mexico. Two more 
will follow later. 

Among other planes arriv- 
ing in the region yesterday 
were six B-l bombers with 
their support personnel and 
surveillance planes. 

George Robertson, the De- 
fence Secretary, said that 
British troops would remain 
in the Gulf in a state of readi- 
ness untO it was dear that the 
United Nations weapons in- 
spectors were being allowed 
to cany out their work folly. 


WHI Woodward 


T mk mUUonair e animal 
park owner and former 
Referendum Party can- 
didate, John Aspinall, is 
“very til” in hospital suf- 
fering from cancer, a friend 
said last night. 

The 72-year-old zoologist 
and casino owner admitted 
In a television interview to 
be screened this week that 
he was “close to death” and 
added: “I probably won’t 
live very long.” 

A colleagne at Port 
Lympne animal park near 
Hythe. Kent, said last 
night: “Mr Aspinall is very 
tlL He is not ap to speaking 
to anyone at the moment.” 

It bad been reported that 
Mr Aspinall has secretly 
battled with leukaemia for 
five years but had shunned 
conventional nursing. 



John Aspinall: animal bonding belief photograph: ob®< cox 


Mr Aspinall was a dose 
friend of both Lord Lucan 


dubs which helped to pay 
the running costs of his 


and the late Sir James two loss-making zoo parks 
Goldsmith, who was his — Port Lympne, and How- 


- - i uun- 

partner in the gaming | letts near Canterbury. The 


parks, world leaders in the 
conservation of endangered 
species, have been 
shrouded in controversy 
over the kilting of three 
keepers by tigers. 

In November 1996, Mr 
Aspinall won a High Court 
case to allow keepers to) 
enter the enclosures of 
freely roaming tigers to 
bond with them. In May of 
that year, a boy was 
awarded £132,000 because 
his arm was ripped off by a 
chimpanzee at Port 
Lympne in 1989. 

In a recent interview, to 
be shown on Meridian tele- 
vision tomorrow. Mr 
Aspinall wore a patch over 
his left eye and was visibly 
suffering from cancer. 

“X have never been able 
to afford anything in my 
life,” he said. “I Just take 
plunges and hope the gods 
smile on me later. They al- 


ways have. Until now. Now 
I have to smile on my own. 
Tm not very well at the mo- 
ment. I probably won’t live 
very long. And they [my 
fhmily] will be landed with 
something that loses, at the 
moment, £2.5 million.” 

But he said he w6uld 
leave shares in bin gam- 
bling dubs and casinos to 1 
finance the zoos. j 

“A lot of money has been i 
spent by me doing construe- ’ 
tion while I am alive which | 
wouldn’t happen if I was 
dead. At least all Is paid for. 

I won’t leave the organisa- 
tion any debts.” 

Mr Aspinall stood for the 
Referendum Party against 
the then home secretary, 
Michael Howard, in Folke- 
stone and Hythe at the last 
general election. He 
achieved one of the party's 
best results — 4,188 votes, 8 
per cent ofthepolL 
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A Scottish 
cathedral is 
in the thick of 
an unholy row 
over its female 
incumbent, 
writes Gerard 
Seenan 
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Miriam Byrne (centre) with parishioners at St Paul’s, Dundee. The two months since her appointment have been turbulent 


Knives out for first woman provost 

F ROM the beginning I weight about in a way no man [ 
it was always going I would dream of,” said one 
to be a difficult job. member of the congregation. 

But for a twice-mar- In September, when Ms 
ried former Roman Byrne was appointed bv the 


F ROM the beginning 
it was always going 
to be a difficult job. 
But for a twice-mar- 
ried former Raman 
Catholic nun, the mantle of 
being arguably Britain’s most 
senior Anglican woman 
priest is proving to be more 
arduous than she could ever 
have imagined. 

Only two months after her 
appointment, Miriam Byrne, 
aged 52, is (being down calls 
for her resignation from the 
church committee thas pre- 
sided over her installation. 

Some parishioners at St 
Paul's Cathedral, Dundee, 
have dubbed her Attfla the 
Nun, accruing her of over- 
compensating in her role as a 
“woman in a man's job**. 

Worse still, a petition was 
yesterday circulating among 
her flock calling for the rein- 
statement of her predecessor, 
Michael Bunce, who was 
forced to resign after embez- 
zling £44,000 from a company 
he set up to help the 
unemployed. 

Despite this disgrace, to 
some sections of the highly 
conservative congregation at 
St Paul’s, Dr Bunce retains 
one advantage over Ms 
Byrne: he is a man. 

“She is a woman doing a 
man’s job and is over-compen- 
sating because of that She Is 
dictatorial and does not care 
what other people think. 

‘‘She is throwing her 


weight about in a way no man 
would dream of,” said one 
member of the congregation. 

In September, when Ms 
Byrne was appointed by the 
Scottish Episcopal Church as 
provost of St Paul’s, she be- 
came the first woman priest 
in Britain to take control of j 
an Anglican cathedral.. . 

From the outset, her ap- 
pointment was overshadowed 
by controversy and the tradi- 
tionalist attitudes of some 
sections of her relatively 
small congregation. 

When news of Ms Byrne's 
appointment broke, Georg e. 
Grag, the cathedral’s honor- 
ary chaplain for 13 years, 
resigned. He took with him 
around a dozen members of 
the congregation. 

Another faction who con- 
tinue to attend St Paul's re- 
fuse to take communion when 
Ms Byrne Is conducting the 
service; 

Over the last two months, 
relations between Ms Byrne 
and church office holders 
have become increasingly 
fraught 

Now all 12 members of the 
•vestry committee that ap- 
pointed her have written tn 
the local bishop asking for 
her resignation -under a 
canon associated with pasto- 
ral breakdown. 

Bruce Cameron, the Bishop 
of Aberdeen and Orkney, has 
been called In to mediate on 
the dispute. . 



Troubled territory: St Paul’s Cathedral, Dundee 


The congregation at St 
Paul’s was offered a brief ex- 
planation of the dispute at 
services yesterday as prayers 
were offered for Ms Byrne. 
But outside the cathedral the 
cracks in the disunited 
church were evident. 

“The church is now empty. 
There used to be easily 100 at 
the 11am service and now 


there are only 30 or 25. It is a 
big tragedy," said Sheila Wil- 
kinson, a T«ffe -ion g member of 
St Paul's, who is one of those 
calling for the reinstatement 
of Dr Bunce. 

Although Mrs Wilkinson 
c l a im s that attendance at 
both church and Sunday 
school have dropped dramati- 
cally. there are still some at 


St Paul's who are prepared to 
speak up for Ms Byrne. 

“A lot of people in this 
church support Miriam. It is 
just a very small group who 
want her to resign," said 
church member Elaine 
Rundexnan. 

The church hierarchy had 
hoped the appointment of Ms 
Byrne would bring a degree of 
tranquillity tn the troubled 
congregation at St Paul’s. : 

The five-week trial which 
eventually led to the convic- 
tion of Dr Bunce had been 
embarrassing for the Scottish 
Episcopal Church — and for 
St Paul's. 

Details of how Ms Byrne’s 
predecessor had taken flying 
lessons, driven expensive 
cars and bought ponies for his 
children, using funds embez- 
zled from a training company 
he bad set up to help the un- 
employed, made lurid head- 
lines in the Scottish press. 
This new controversy win 
only add the to the church’s 
woes. 

Although precise accounts 
of how Ms Byrne has earned 
her Attila the Nun moniker 
and her reputation for 
“Thatcher-like decision-mak- 
ing” are not readily forthcom- 
ing, there is a dedicated corps 
in the congregation who are 
intent on seeing her leave be- 
fore Christmas. 

It is also claimed that the 
Bishop of Brechin, Neville 
Chamberlain, h aa asked her 


to consider leaving the 
church. 

But there are some mem- 
bers of the church who say 
Ms Byrne is merely file vic- 
tim of traditionalist 
intolerance. 

She came to St Paul’s on a 
convoluted route. 

She began her religious life 
as a nun with the Vocation 
Sisters — but, although she 
spent seven years with the 
order, she never took her 
final vows and eventually she 
left the convent to get mar- 
ried to former monk. 

They divorced 18 years 
later, and Ms Byrne married 
again to a university librar- 
ian. She later returned to the 
religious life, working her 
way up to her present 
position. 

Ms Byrne says that she 
would like to speak about the 
calls for her resignation, but 
as the matter is in effect sub 
judice, she cannot 

Dr Cameron was unavail- 
able for comment, and a 
spokesman for the Scottish 
Episcopal Church would con- 
firm only that there was a dis- 
agreement between Ms Byrne 
and her congregation. 

For the traditionalists, the 
provost of St Paul’s was al- 
ways going to be a difficult 
job for a woman to fill But, 
for a woman with a past and 
strident views to boot, it may 
simply be beyond the pastoral 
pale. 


Mersey police chief denies Hillsborough claims 


NEWS 3 

Ashdown hit 
by backlash 
over deal 
with Blair 


Michael White 
Political Editor 


Davi d Ward 

T HE new chief constable 
of Merseyside insisted 
yesterday that rlafms 

that he had acted as spin doc- 
tor for the troubled South 
Yorkshire force after the 
Hillsborough disaster were 
“simply not true”. 

“There Is nothing I need to 
be forgiven for.” said Mal- 
colm Bettison. who begins his 
new job today after five weeks 

of bitter controversy over his 
appointment. “There is only 
ambiguity and speculation.” 

Mr Bettison said bluntly 
that allegations that he had 
conspired in s campaign of 
black propaganda to protect 

the force were wrong. 


“People are commenting 
about me but no one knows 
me,” he added. “The more 
time has gone between my ap- 
pointment and taking up the 
post, the more I have wanted 
to get to Merseyside to lay the 
ghost” 

He appealed to title families 
of the 96 fans who died on the 
terraces In Sheffield when 
Liverpool played Nottingham 
Forest in April 1989 to meet 
him for talks. The invitation 
was last night dismissed as a 
public relations stunt by Phil 
Hammond, whose 14-year-old 
son died at Hillsborough. 

Mr Bettison said he under- 
stood how angry the families 
must be that no individuals 
had been convicted of any rtf- 
fence or held to account for- 


mally before a court for their 
role at the match. 

“While understanding that 
residual anger and frustra- 
tion, I bad no idea until Octo- 
ber 13, when I was appointed, 
that any of that could be or 
would be focused on me. It is 
certainly unjustified and I 
want the opportunity to show 
: the families as quickly as 
possible how unjustified that 
is.” ... 

The families bitterly criti- 
cised the Merseyside Police 
Authority for unanimously 
appointing Mr Bettison. 

The protests were based on 
claims made in the Commons 
in May by Maria E agle , MP 
for Garston, that South York- 
shire police had set up a unit 

to practise “historical revi- 


sionism” after the disaster 
and named Mr Bettison as a 
member of it 

“I have fait a growing sense 
of frustration ffiat aH that has 
been in the public domain is 
speculation and rumour, born 
of the statement Maria Eagle 
made,” he said. “She mart*, 
that statement with parlia- 
mentary privilege. She has 1 
never repeated any of the alle- 
gations that were linked to , 
my name. Any evidence that 
might have substantiated I 
what she said has not been 
forthcoming. I know that, be- 
cause there isn’t any evidence 
to substantiate those 
allegations. 

“I cannot make it any 
clearer than this- those allega- 
tions are simply not true.” 


Ms Eagle and Mr Bettison | 
met last week. She said she 
was impressed by his open- 
ness and he agreed that she 
was interested only in a 
search for truth. 

Mr Bettison said the South 
Yorkshire force had been 
“turned topsy-turvy” by Hills- 
borough. His role In its after- 
math had been primarily con- 
cerned with reviewing 
policies and practices on 
policing major events and 
dealing with disast ers 

Mr Bettison, aged 42 and 
the son of a steelworker, rose 
through the ranks after join- 
ing the former Sheffield force 
at 16. After joining an acceler- 
ated promotion programme, 
he studied psychology and 

philosophy at Oxford. 





P ADDY Ashdown faces 
the costly and div- 
isive prospect of a 
special Liberal Demo- 
crat conference in the new 
year if he fails to persuade his 
party’s federal executive that 
he has not “sold out” to Tony 
Blair when they confront him 
at Westminster tonight 
Even friends and wthis are 
uncertain which way such a 
conference would vote if 
given the chance to pro- 
nounce on last week’s com- 
mitment to a “widening and 
deepening” of the joint con- 
sultative committee which 
Mr Ashdown set up with Mr 
Blair in July 1997 after 
Labour’s landslide election 
victory. 

What became clear last 
night was that both sides 
want the issue resolved 
quickly, well before the Lib- 
eral Democrats' spring con- 
ference in Edinburgh in 
March. It is intended to pro- ! 
vide the party with a spring- 
board for a clutch of impor- 
tant elections — for Europe, 
Wales, Scotland and hun- 
dreds of vulnerable council 
seats, all to be contested in 
May and June. 

Simon Hughes, MP for 
North Southwark and Ber- 
mondsey and one of only two 
of the 46 Lib Dem MPs to vote 
a gains t the latest Ashdown- 
Blair compact at a private 
meeting in the Commons last 
week, ruled out the prospect 
of using the dispute to chal- 
lenge for the leadership. 

“Sometimes leaders have to 
be contained rather tha n de - 
posed,” he said on LWTs 
Crosstalk programme after 
making clear that, if required 
by his colleagues to co-oper- 
ate as health spokesman an 
common policies agreed with 
Frank Dobson, he would do 
so. But Mr Hughes is un- 
happy and thinks his leader 
has seriously blundered. 

The Lih Dem leader caught 
most of his parliamentary col- 
leagues and all his grassroots 
supporters by surprise when 
Downing Street issued a joint 
statement, agreed with Mr 
Blair, last Wednesday. 

A .small ad hoc group called 
the Campaign for Liberal De- 
mocracy is raising the stan- 
dard of revolt on the Internet, 
though disquiet is much 
wider. A critical motion was 
passed by West Country Lib 
Dems on Saturday. 

Speaking on Radio 4’s The 
World This Weekend yester- 
day, Mr Ashdown was un- 
apologetic: if Westminster 
eventually got proportional 
representation, it would 


mean that coalition govern- 
ments in the European style 
would become commonplace. 

Mr Ashdown’s allies and 
critics believe be will obtain a 
majority on the federal execu- 
tive tonight, buoyed by the 
knowledge that Mr Blair has 
delivered on the shared 
agenda of constitutional 
reform - even if PR Cor next 
June’s Euro-elections is now 
bogged down in a dangerous 
stand-off with the Lords. 

But they also know that 
party rules require the signa- 
tures of only 200 conference 
delegates to trigger a special 
one-day conference in Janu- 
ary. “There’s a lot of concern 
that we may not have ex- 
tracted a high enough price 
for our co-operation with 
Labour,” one senior Lib Dem 
conceded last night 

An MP commented: ‘This is 
Paddy’s worst misjudgment In 
terms of what the party will 
take and he will not be allowed 

In make arm Hiw ** 


Crucial meeting 
tonightmaynotbe 
enough to head off 
call for more action 


The alternative threat to a 
special conference is a special 
ballot That too would be 
risky and divisive. 

In theory the two leaders 
are looking for practical and 
specific areas of policy forma- 
tion where they could learn 
the habits of co-operation, 
ready far the in world they 
hope will come. But critics 
such as Mr Hughes, who fear 
the party will lose votes as 
well as its identity this way. 
are asking about the mechan- 
ics of the new Idea. 

Do they require him to go to 
the Heath Secretary and find 
common ground to report 
back — or take ideas from his 
health team to Mr Dobson for 
negotiation, Mr Hughes is 
asking colleagues. Across the 
field of social policy, includ- 
ing welfare and education, 
there will be similar 
problems. 

Mr Ashdown says demand- 
ing PR and then rejecting co- 
operation is logical. 

“I believe we can assemble 
a progressive liberal centre in 
this country, we can put 
together a movement of par- 
ties that can work together,” 
he said yesterday. 

“That will be the dominant 
governing force of our tiwu* 
and I want Liberal Democrats 
to be in that rather than 
standing at the side acting as 
critics.” 


Beer prices cut in 
seasonal price war 


Malcolm Bettison: ‘Nothing 
I need to be forgiven for* 


Sue Quinn 

I N THE kind of price war 
that consumers can nor- 
mally only dream about, 
Sainsbury's is set to slash the 
price of some French beer to 
20p a bottle in an effort to lure 
business away from cross- 
Channel “booze cruises". 

The supermarket chain in- 
tends to cut the price of lager 
and other goods to persuade 
shoppers there is no need for 
the traditional “beer run” to 
Calais in the ran^xpto the fes- 
tive season. There are signs al- 
ready that the move will lead to 
a price-cutting baffle between 
the supermarkets. 

Sainsbury’s decision will 
see £2 cut from the price of a 
pack of 25cl Biere de Moulins 
lagers. At £5.99. the 30-bottle 
pack win still be more expen- 
sive than In France, but the 
supermarket says it will 
make cross-Channel shoppers 


think twice. Small bottles or 
“stubbies” of continental beer 
can be bought for as little as 
i6p in France, a negligible 
saving when the cost of get- 
ting there is taken into ac- 
count, according to 
Sainsbury’s. 

It Is backing Its Cheaper al- 
cohol campaign with price 
cuts on turkeys and other fes- 
tive foods. A spokesman said: 
"We are frying to show that 
people do hot have to go to 
France to stock up for Christ- 
mas. Once they have paid for 
petrol, the ferry and every- 
thing else, they may as well 
stay here.” 

Other supermarkets intend 
to mirror Sainsbury’s cam- 
paign. Asda Is believed to be 
ready to offer vintage Dom 
Perignon champagne for 
£49.99 -a Saving of £20.00 

Cross-Channel sales are es- 
timated to account for 17 per 
cent of the beer consumed in 
British homes. 
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For better 
value, don't 


Open a Nationwide current 
account and you’ll laugh all the 
way from the bank. With our top 
value account you could save money on a 
whole range of services. If you need to arrange 
or use an overdraft — we won’t charge you a 
monthly fee. Whether you want to stop a cheque or 
order an extra statement, you can do so absolutely 


credit balance rates will ensure that you’ll appreciate the change. 

Because we are a building society we don’t have to pay dividends 
to shareholders, unlike the banks. Instead we can pass the 
benefit back to you, in the form of better value, year after year. 

Opening a current account couldn’t be easier - or make more 
sense. Simply call us on 0500 30 20 11, quoting ref. FP55* 
pop in to your local Nationwide branch, or visit our website at 

www.nationwide.co.nk 
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Tine Iraq crisis 


The decisions taken by the Iraqi 

leadership and joint efforts of 

diplomacy ... have allowed a 
way to end this worryin g cris is 

Russian foreign minis*©*" 

Igor Ivanov 


With the bombers in the air. 


word came of a climbdown 


How the drama unfolded: 

Clinton went to bed expecting 
to hear of a missile attack. He 
was woken to different news 


Martin Kettle In Washington, 
Michael White and Ian Black 


T HE massive 
American B-52 
bombers, the larg- 
est and most de- 
structive war- 
planes on the 
planet, took off from Diego 
Garcia while President Bill 
Clinton was trying to snatch 
an hour's sleep in Washing- 
ton In the early hours of Sat- 
urday morning. 

Armed with missiles carry- 
ing 2 , 0001 b warheads and pro- 
tected by fighter planes, the 
bombers began their long flight 
from the British island base In 
the Indian Ocean just as the 
sun was coming up over Bagh- 
dad. 3.000 miles to the north. 

As the B-S2s Hew north- 
wards across the ocean, war- 
ships of the US Gulf Fleet pre- 
pared to launch their own 
batteries of Tomahawk cruise 
missiles on targets deep In 
Iraq. On the aircraft carrier 
Dwight D Eisenhower, jet 
fighters were being readied to 
take to the air on bombing 
raids against Baghdad’s air 
defence systems. 

At bases in Qatar and 
Oman, US Tighter planes were 
prepared for combat mis- 
sions. In Kuwait. F-U7 stealth 
fighter bombers were sched- 
uled for a late afternoon take- 
off on precision bombing mis- 
sions. Refuelling aircraft 
were on the runways at the 
Prince Sultan air base in 
Saudi Arabia. 

By early evening on Satur- 
day. Baghdad time, the US 
forces — 170 aircraft and 14 
warships — were primed to 
deliver the largest military as- 
sault on Iraq since the 1991 
GulT war. beginning what offi- 
cials described as a "rolling 
campaign” against Saddam 
Hussein's military bases, com- 


Putting the 
accent 
on the 
positive 


Reaction: Sighs of relief were 
prevalent, report Stuart Millar 
and David Sharrock 


I NTERNATIONAL reac- 
tion to Iraq's last-minute 
climbdown remained up- 
beat yesterday despite the 
continuing hardline stance 
from Washington and 
London. 

In the Middle East. Arab 
leaders breathed a collective 
sigh of relief after the imme- 
diate threat of air strikes ap- 
peared to have boon lifted. 

"The settlement of the cri- | 
sis is not n question now. This 
is a positive step," said Esmat 
Abdel-MeguJd. secretary-gen- 
eral of the 22-member Cairo- 
based Arab League. 

"Iraq has stressed there are 
no conditions in the letter to 
Kofi Annan. We seek to clar- 
ify this to the parties which 


have expressed reservation." 
The Egyptian foreign minis- 
ter, Amr Moussa. said: “Now 
we are not talking about mili- 
tary strikes. We are talking 
about an exchange of views 
and letters and commitments. 
So we must give this process 
a chance. I believe this is a 
very important opening and 
the problem we hope will be i 
defused." 

After a two-day meeting of I 
foreign ministers, Gulf Arab 
Slates also said they now did 
not expect Iraq would be 
"subjected to harm" as a 
result or the crisis. 

That was borne out by the 
positive response from UN 
officials and permanent 
members of the Security 




The countdown 
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muni cations centres and the 
factories in which the Iraqi 
leader has continued to manu- 
facture and stockpile chemical 
and biological weaponry. 

"You're not talking about a 
strike,” a Pentagon official 
told the press In Washington 
on Friday. “You're talking 
about a sustained campaign." 

In the White House, Mr 
Clinton had issued the orders 
late on Friday, after a report l 
from his national security ad - 1 
viser, Sandy Berger' and his I 
top military adviser. General 
Henry Shelton. As he tried to . 
snatch a brier rest bum the 
intense discussions and plan- 
ning. Mr Clinton expected to 
wake to the news that the 
missiles had gone in. 

Instead, some time in the 
early hours of Saturday 
morning. Washington time, 
Mr Clinton was woken to 
receive a different report 
Events had taken an unex- 
pected turn. As the B-52s 
headed through the skies 
towards Baghdad, President 
Saddam had authorised a let- 
ter to be sent to the United 
Nations secretary-general, 

Kofi Annan , in New York, 
pledging that Iraq would 
allow the resumption of UN 
weapons Inspections — the 
issue that had triggered the 
crisis. Mr Clinton spoke by 
phone to Mr Annan, and then 
to Tony Blair, as he had done 
throughout the crisis. Mr 
Clinton and Mr Berger de- 
cided Mr Annan's version of 
what the letter contained had 
to be taken seriously. Mr 
Clinton issued a new order, 
putting the attacks on hold. 
Somewhere over the Arabian 
Sea. the B-52s began to wheel 
back towards Diego Garcia. 

In a capital primed for mili- 
tary action. It was hard to 
know whether the news came 
as a relief or a frustration. In 
truth, probably both, as ofQ- 


Frtday, NovanAar 13 
1300 - Tony 6Mr hiiuw euhorty in 
p/tndpte foriha usq of BrttJsO tomes 
against Iraq. 

Than&il. kb Blair and PiasWete 
canton have' a tenggiy" tatep bo ns 
conversation ol more than an hour, 
to thaflsa attack plana ‘ 


0938 - Waves of B-52 USAF - . 

boiftere late off Rom Barksdale. 
Louisiana, heading for toe Gulf, 
carrying air-launch cniso mtesflea. * 
Eight US Navy vessels in the 
saind ready to fe® hundreds of - 
Tomahawk saa-fcuncti cnise 


Kofi Annan . . . another success 
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clals began once more to scru- 
tinise the fine print of Presi- 
dent Saddam’s latest escape. 

The text of the letter ar- 
rived In Washington in the 
mid-moraing. two hours after 
the bombers had been called 
back to base. As Mr Clinton 
and his advisers pored over 
the missive, signed by the 
Iraqi deputy prime minister, 
Tariq Aziz, they concluded 
that the supposed retreat was 
much less dear than Mr An- 
nan bad implied. There was 
anger against Mr Annan , who 
is seen by the more hawkish 
members of the administra- 
tion as too compliant with 
Iraq in such crises. 

The problem was that the 
annex to the letter, which ap- 
peared to put forward condi- 
tions for Baghdad's co-opera- 
tion, fell significantly short of 
the unequivocal retreat that- 
Mr Berger and the US defence 
secretary. Bill Cohen, were 
urging Mr Clinton to insist on. 

Another call from Mr Clin- 
ton to Mr Blair followed. As 
the news of the military 
stand-down began to circulate 
at the UN in New York, the 
British and the Americans 
saw themselves beginning to 
lose control of the plot. 
France and Russia, who on 
Friday had maintained 
squarely that Baghdad was 


responsible for the rapidly es- 
calating crisis, both began to 
hint that the letter showed 
President Saddam's readiness 
to step back from a conflict 

“We were immediately sus- 
picion s because the letter was 
two pages with a two-page 
annex." said a Foreign Office 
official in London yesterday. 
"All it needed to say was that 
Iraq was complying immedi- 
ately, unconditionally and 
fully. But there was a lot of 
verbiage. And that had to be 
cut through. We wanted to 
know whether these were 
conditions or aspirations.” 

It was a situation some at 
the White House had fore- 
seen, as the US and the Brit- 
ish began to make hard and 
fast plans for military action 
against Iraq late in October. 
Some of Mr Clinton’s officials 
urged him to press ahead 
with strikes last week, to 
avoid the kind of entangle- 
< ment that was now develop- 
ing, with the US moving mas- 
sive forces to the Gulf at the 
cost of more than £900 mil- 
lion, only to have to bring 
them bade again at the last 
minute. Mr Clinton rejected 
that advice, wanting more 
warships and planes in place 
before the attack, and nomi- 
nating Saturday as his pre- 
ferred date. 


For 24 hours, it was the 
tr anafltianHp influence dream 
come true for British diplo- 
mats, who had their closest 
and most intensive contacts 
with US decisionmaking in 
years. The Americans, of 
course, made all the key deci- 
sions, since they were plan- 
ning to launch all the assaults; 
British planes were to remain 
on the ground, mainly in Ku- 
wait during yesterday’s mis- 
sions. But Britain had a key 
role to play in “International- 
ising" the action, and in en- 
suring European agreement 

As well as speaking eight 
times with Mr Clinton, Mr 
Blair also r ang his European 
Union antes, Including the 
German chancellor, Gerhard 
Schrdder, and President Jac- 
ques Chirac of France. 
Spain’s prime minister, Jose 
Maria Aznar, Viktor Kllma of 
Austria, and Italy’s new 
prime minister, Massimo 
D’Alema, were also signed up. 

Mr Schrbder, the new kid 
on the block, was keen to be 
helpful. That may have 
restrained Mr Chirac, twitchy 
about the Bonn-Paris axis 
since Helmut Kohl's defeat 
But there were larger reasons 
why France and the other two 
important sceptics on the UN 
Security Council, Russia and 
China, were less inclined to 


warn against military action 
than in the past 

In February, during the last 
Iraq crisis, the three powers 
had laid great store by Mr An- 
nan’s deal to give Unseam, 
the UN Special Commission, 
access to Iraqi weapons sites. 
President Saddam's failure to 
stand by that agreement made 
tt harder to protest 

Military and intelligence li- 
aison remained dose between 
Washington and London, with 
special emphasis on the coor- 
dination of public positions, 
most strikingly on Friday in 
simultaneous statements by 
Robin Cook, the Foreign Sec- 
retary. and Mr Clinton which 
rejected the Qrst signs of an 
Iraqi climbdown. 

In Washington on Satur- 
day. Mr Berger and the 
national security team met In 
continuous session In the 
White House situation room. 
Consulting with London, they 
agreed to coordinate the po- 
litical response. Mr Blair was 
to say in London that the let- 
ter did not go far enough, 
while Mr Berger went down- 
stairs to the White House 
briefing roam to deliver the 
same message. 

“The Iraqi letter sent today 
to general secretary Annan 
was neither unequivocal nor 
unconditional. It is unaccept- 


able.” he announced. "This 
will only set up a new crisis a 
few weeks down the ■ road 
when the review does not 
meet Iraq's criteria." The let- 
ter, he said, contained “more 
holes than Swiss cheese". 

Mr Berger then delivered 
the key message, certain that 
it would he Instantly under- 
stood in Baghdad: “We were 
poised to take military action, 
and we remain poised to take 
military action." 

The remarks had the de- 
sired effect Less than an hour 
later. Nizar Hamdoon, the ur- 
bane Iraqi ambassador to the 
UN, emerged from his office to 
divorce the contents of the 
annex from the letter. The at- 
tachment consisted only of 
* talking points", he indicated. 
Iraq accepted that Mr Azi 2 's 
letter was the document that 
embodied the official position, 
and fejvas "unconditional and 
unequivocal". 

Later on Saturday evening 
Mr Hamdoon put it in writ- 
ing. Even then, the British 
and Americans pressed for a 
more authoritative signature. 
Two further letters clarified 
the Iraqi climbdown. 

It was these letters, Mr 
Clinton said yesterday, that 
tipped the balance. Address- 
ing the press, the president 
said the three letters had : 


showed, first, that the annex 
was not a condition of its ac- 
ceptance of UN demands; 
second, that the letters explic- 
itly revoked the two Iraqi sus- 
pensions of cooperation with 
the Dnscom inspectors; and 
thir d, that future cooperation 
with Unscom would be "un- 
conditional and complete". 

"Iraq has backed down, but 
that is not enough," Mr Clin- 
ton concluded. 

Both In Washington and in 
Whitehall, no one was rejoic- 
ing last night, certain that the 
crisis is likely to be replayed 
in months if not weeks, just 
as it was when Mr Annan’s 
intervention averted air 
strikes in February. 

"We will have to march the 
soldiers back up the hill in 
three months' time.” said Tim 
Trevan, a former Unscom offl- 
ciaL “I doubt whether this 
will last until January." 

Washington and London 
will now be urging Unscom to 
mount highly intrusive in- 
spections, not just for days 
after its return, hut for weeks 
and months. Since they 
stopped on October 31, no one 
doubts that the Iraqis will 
have removed and concealed 
both weapons and documents 
in their endless game of cat 
and mouse with the United 
Nations. 



A British airman checks a Tornado in Kuwait yesterday, as Bill Clinton and Tony Blair (right) remained sceptical 
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Council to Saddam’s offer of 
compliance. 

The Russian government, 
which had evacuated 100 citi- I 
zens from Baghdad as air 
strikes appeared inevitable, 
was the most confident that 
the need for military action 
had passed. 

While the defence minis ter, 
Igor Sergeyev, on a visit to 
Syria, said air strikes would 
be counter-productive, the 


foreign minister. Igor Ivanov, 
said there were now good 
prospects for a political 
settlement. 

Speaking after talks with 
the US secretary of state, Ma- 
deleine Albright, in Kuala 
Lumpur, he said: "The deci- 
sions taken by the Iraqi lead- 
ership and joint efforts of di- 
plomacy have allowed a way 
to open an end to this worry- 
ing crisis.'’ 


Other permanent members 
were more guarded. The 
French president. Jacques 
i Chirac, who is touring Cen- 
tral America, held a three- 
way conversation with Bill 
Clinton and Tony Blair on 
Saturday to evaluate Iraq's 
offer of compliance. 

French officials said Paris 
saw Iraq’s letter in a more I 
positive light than Washing- 1 
ton. Although keen to avoid a , 


split among Security Council 
members, the French authori- 
ties believe that if air strikes 
do go ahead, it will destroy 
the possibility of weapons in- 
spectors being allowed back 
Into Iraq. 

China called for further 
diplomatic and political 
efforts to resolve the crisis. 
"We hope the Iraqi side will 
honour its pledges and sin- 
cerely implement all relevant 


Security Council resolu- 
tions,” said foreign ministry 
spokesman Tang Guoqiang. 

"We also call on all relevant 
parties to continue political 
and diplomatic efforts to 
resolve the crisis as soon as 
possible." 

The reaction from Ger- 
many was also positive. The 
foreign minister. Joschka Fi- 
scher, said yesterday he 
hoped Iraq's offer could solve 


the current crisis — but 
added that it would have to be 
studied carefully. 

In a shorter than usual 
weekly address from the Vat- 
ican, the Pope said he had 
prayed for the key figures in- 
volved in the crisis, asking 
God to "illuminate their 
hearts and minds”. 

But with most Arab opin- 
iOn-formers still convinced 
that Washington will settle 
for nothing less than removal 
of Saddam and a new Iraqi 
order in the short to medium 
term, few held out much hope 
that the US confrontation 
with Iraq would go away for 
very long. 

"My advice would be for 
Saddam to open everything 
for inspection immediately 
and not provide the US with 
an excuse to do what it really 
wants and get rid of him,” 
said a senior Jordanian, 
speaking under condition of 
anonymity. 

“The sooner that sanctions 
are lifted the better, because 
only that will give Iraq the 
chance for real change. Amer- 
ica does not understand Iraq. 
Eight years ago they thought 
they had finished with the 
problem but Saddam is stfll 
there. Bush isn't and 
Thatcher isn’t How does he 
survive? Discipline." 

The continuing tension 
prompted Saudi Arabia’s de- 
fence minister. Prince Sultan, 
to announce that the kingdom 
would not allow its territory 
and military bases — where 
up to 5,000 US troops and 
some IQQ warplanes are 
stationed — to be used to 
launch strikes against Iraq. 


How the UN Secretary-General made war impossible 


Ian Black 

Diplomatic Editor 


I F there was one moment 
when the Iraq crisis 
started heading for a 
peaceful solution, it was on 
Saturday afternoon when the 
United Nations Secretary- 
General, Kofi Annan, an- 
nounced on CNN that as jar 
as he was concerned, Saddam 
Hussein had backed down. 

The world's diplomat-ln- 
chief thus served notice to 
both Washington and London, 
still deeply sceptical about 
the Iraqi leader’s intentions, 
that the war clouds were dis- 


persing. At that point it 
would gave been very haul to 
send in the bombers. 

Mr Annan was in Morocco 
when the crisis entered its 
most dangerous stage last 
Wednesday with the decision 
to pull out all UN weapons in- 
spectors — widely seen as the 
prelude to American-led air 
strikes. 

He then issued what was 
billed as a “personal appeal” to 
President Saddam to return to 
foil compliance with Interna- 
tional demands or accept the 
inevitability of military action. 

"That was the last shot in 
the locker," one key diplomat i 
said at the time. "Now there | 


isn’t that much left.” So on the 
free of it, the softly spoken 
Ghanaian had been relegated 
to the sidelines when he Hew 
hack to New York cm Thurs- 
day. The US and Britain had 
already made dear they did 
want him to go hade to Bagh- 
dad. where his llth-hanr deal 
averted military actios Is 
February. 

But In the dramatic 24 hours 
between Friday and Saturday 
afternoons, Mr Annan 
returned to centre stage. By 
publicly welcoming Iraq's 
climbdown, he reasserted the 
role of foe UN In this crisis — 
and highlighted the permanent 
tension between his role as a 


s ort o f secular pope and foe 
servant of the security council, 
the UN’s "top table". 

ffis remarks on Saturday 
were quickly echoed by 
Fran ce. R ussia. China and 
Arab states who had feared a 
Western strike ctn Iraq could 
destabilise both the « M ~n H r y 
and the region. 

The US and Britain were fu- 
rious. In London, officials sug- 
gested Mr Annan may have 
made a slip of foe tongue 
tnrier pressure, though 
saw a deliberate attempt to di- 
vert the hawks by hflrirtrig 
Baghdad. Mr Annan later 

remained silent as the security I 
council discussed Iraq’s res- ! 


ixmse and the two subsequent 
clarifications that were added 
to ft. But he made no secret of 
his personal hope for a diplo- 
matic solution. UN officials ex- 
pressed dismay that military 
action seemed imminent 
Ironically, Mr Annan is the 
most pro-American secretary- 
general ever and was Washing, 
ton's dear favourite when he 
succeeded the haughty Bou- 
tros Boutros Ghali last year. A 
UN official for 30 years, he 
seemed a gifted bureaucrat, ad- 
ministrator, and diplomat, 
though not a leader, ffis inter- 
nal reforms have gone a long 
way to ap peasing the US ad- 
ministration, under pressure 


from a hostile Congress, and 
he has made progress towards 
recovering some of the- 
$1 billion (£625 million} debts 
in unpaid US dues. 

Yet Iraq has been a source of 
constant irritation. He has ap- 
peared unw illing to deal with 
what looks like a poisoned 
chalice and joked that SG did 

not stand for secretary -gen- 
eral. but scapegoat 

Asked before he left for 
Baghdad last February 
whether he was ruthless 
enough to deal with President 
Saddam, he an Id he did not 
know whether ruthlessness 
was what was required to get a 
solution. 
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Wealthy accountant Helen Lowe ignored solicitors’ pleas to makes will, while advising har own clients on their finances 


Hunt for 
family of 
spinster 
who left 
£7m but 
no will 

Hn l n Carter 


A GENEALOGIST has 
been brought in to 
track down relatives 
of a Scottish spinster who 
died last November leaving 
£7 million — but no wilL 
Helen Lowe, who was 99 
and from Edinburgh, ha d 
never married. She never 
recovered from losing her 
sweetheart In the first 
world war. 

Miss Lowe had a reputa- 
tion as a feisty pioneer, 
who was one of Scotland’s 
first female . chartered ac- 
countants when she set up 
her own business 70 years 
ago. In the months before 
she died, she was still ad- 
vising clients about their fi- 
nancial affairs. 

The daughter of a Ber- ! 
wickshire coal merchant, I 
she accumulated her 
wealth through stocks and 
shares and she also owned 
a number of properties in 
Edinburgh. Two buildings 
she bought in a prestigious 
square are now worth more 
than £1 million each. 

Her second cousin, 
Andrew Lowe, who is an ex- 
ecutor of her estate, said 
relatives had already been 
found in Britain, Canada, 


South Africa and Australia. 

Bethinks it will be a long 
time before the genealogist 
Is able to disentangle 
family tree and locate 
everyone. 

“We have unearthed a 
number of relatives already 
and no doubt there are 
many more to come,” he 
said. “It is going to take a 
lot of time and effort” 

Mr Lowe, who is in his 


70s, is baffled why his 
second cousin did not leave 
a will, as she was always 
well organised. 

‘We simply can't work it 
out,” he said. “We looked 
all over the bouse and all 
we found were letters from 
her solicitors pleading with 
her to make a will and sign 
it. 

'We all knew she was 
rich, maybe even a million- 


aire, but nobody suspected 
she was worth this.” 

He said she continued to 
work up until her death 
and described her as bright 
as a button. “She wasn't 
frugal as much as canny. 
She had a native Scottish 
driving power and ambi- 
tion that would make her 
buckle down to a challenge, 
and it was a challenge in 
those days to become a pro- 


fessional woman — her 
parents were scandalised — 
but maybe it was t to get 
over a broken heart.” 

She also threw ber ener- 
gy into charitable work, no- 
tably for Edinburgh Royal 
Infirmary. Help the Aged, 
and the Scottish Women's 
Rural Institute and was 
awarded an MBE in 1964 
for her work with Leith Old 
People’s Welfare Council. 
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Grammar school 
warhotsupas 
two switch status 


Rebecca SmHhers 

Education Correspondent 


T WO elite Bristol 
grammar schools 
have been given the 
green light to go com- 
prehensive by the Govern- 
ment after ministers backed 
parents* plans to abolish their 
selective status. 

Orth am Gr ammar and Fair- 

field Grammar wiB switch zn 
2000 after a long campaign by 
parents that previously had 
been dismissed by Conserva- 
tive ministers. 

The move Is seen by many 
as the first shots in a war 
over the rale of the remaining 
164 gr ammar schools in the 
state system. New rules, set to 
pass through Parliament thic 
week, will give parents the 
power to force a ballot to fa- 
cilitate their schools switch- 
ing from grammar to compre- 
hensive; a petition of a fifth of 
parents in affected areas win 
trigger such a ballot 
However, in areas where 
under a quarter of the schools 
are selective only parents 
from “feeder” primary 
schools will be eligible to ‘ 
vote. These parents are likely 
to want to the r.hangp which 
has been frustrated by the 
grammar schools* highly 
selective admissions that 
suck bright children from 
outside catchment areas. 

Resentment has been build- 
ing up in prime middle-class 
target areas such as Kent 
which has 39 grammar 
schools — nearly a quarter of 
the country’s grammar 



schools. Also vulnerable is 
Birmingham, where there are 
200 secondary schools and 
fierce competition for entry 
into ei ght gr ammar schools. 
Barnet, in north London. 
Buckinghamshire and Lanca- 
shire, are also vulnerable. 
But some of the first ballots 
could occur in areas where 
there is just one grammar 
school, such as at Rlpon in 
North Yorkshire. 

David Blunkett, the Educa- 
tion Secretary, has supported 
parental right schools’ status, 
though he has faced opposi- 
tion to hie piyw« to cut gram- 
mar schools. The outcome, is, 
say critics, “fudged". 

Roy Hattersley, former 
Labour deputy leader and an 
active member of the Cam- 
paign for State Education 
group, warns of the loophole 
in foe regulations that wiB 
ensure the survival of gram- 
mar schools. He has sa id that 


David Blunkett 
(left) is said to 
prefer grammar 
schools being 
turned into 
comprehenshres 
but has relented 
because the 
Government 
feared bad 
publicity 


Mr Blunkett would “prefer 
grammar schools to be turned 
into comprehensives” but had 
relented because the Govern- 
ment feared the bad- publicity. 

Despite this, pro-grammar 
school activists say that the 
new rules will lead to long 
standing centres of academic 
excellence being phased out 
for the sake of it 

Magaret Dewar, a former 
chair of the National Gram- 
mar School Association, said 
the "country’s 150,000 gram- 
mar school parents should 
march on Downing St". 

Yesterday the shadow edu- 
cation spokesman Damian 
Green said there would not be 
much support for ballots. 
"There is huge support for 
grammar schools. But if bal- 
lots were to go ahead, there 
would have to be a huge re- 
organisation of local schools 
which would be both costly 
and disruptive." 
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Girls gripped by 
worry over looks 


Helen Carter 


■ 'EENAGE girls have such 
I a poor self-image that 
I many worry about their 
appearance more than any- 
thing else in their lives. 

Weight and appearance are 
by for the main concerns for 
girls, eclipsing femfly prob- 
lems, difficulties with friends, 
health, careers and school, ac- 
cording to an Exeter universi- 
ty survey. 

“For girls, worrying about 
the way you look is not just 
top of foe list, it is markedly 
higher than anything else," 
said researcher John Balding. 

“The overwhelming major- 
ity of those who say they wish 
to lose weight have no medi- 
cal weight problem at all. and 
some are underweight 
"The most important worry 
for females is how they look 
and that is linked to worry 
about weight” 

Researchers from the 
Schools Health Education 
unit questioned 37,500 chil- 
dren aged 12-15, and con- 


cluded that ghis were much 
more worried about their 
weight and appearance than 
boys. 

Among girls of 14 and 15, 
57.5 per cent named the way 
they look as foe biggest con- 
cern in their lives. In con- 
trast only 28.2 per cent of 
teenage boys said it was their 
main concern. A further 31.6 
per cent of boys said they had 
no worries at alL 

Researchers found there 
was no significant difference 
in weight between teenage 
giris who worried about being 
fat Those with low self-es- 
teem were more likely to 
worry about their weight and 
diet 

Among girls aged 12 to 13, 
59 pur cent of those with low 
self-esteem were weight 
watchers, compared with 38 
per cent of those happier 
about their appearance. 

The study concluded that to 
help counter foe problem, a 
greater diversity of body 
shapes among actresses and 
models needed* to be seen on 
television and in newspapers. 



Rix charged with 
under-age sex 


Stuart Millar 


G RAHAM Rix, foe Chel- 
sea coach and former 
England star, has been 
charged with having sex with 
an under-age girl, it emerged 
yesterday. 

Rix, aged 41, is alleged to 
have had unlawful sexual In- 
tercourse with foe 15-year-old 
at his club’s hotel, foe Novo- 
tel In Hammersmith, west 
London, on or before Febru- 
ary 27 — foe night before 
Chelsea's home defeat against 
Manchester United. 

He also faces three charges 
of indecently assaulting the 
girl, who is now 16. He has 
been bailed to appear before 
magistrates on December 22, 
Scotland Yard confirmed 
yesterday. 

The first charge of indecent 
assault relates to an occasion 
on January 8. another is al- 
leged to have taken place be- 
tween January 8 and January 
30 and foe last on February 27 
this year. 

The investigation into Rix’s 
»H*»gpd liaison with the girl,' 
who cannot be named, began 
In August after her father 
complained to police. On 
September 23 he was arrested 
and questioned over the girl’s 
claims. Detectives are be- 



Graham Rix: girl’s father 
complained to police 


lieved to be planning -to ques- 
tion Chelsea’s Uruguayan 
midfielder Gustavo Poyet and 
two other players about 
whether they saw anything at 
foe hotel. 

Police, who are also taking 
evidence from Rut's friends 
and femfly, stressed there 
was no suggestion that Poyet 
or the other players were 
involved. 

Rix, who was capped 17 
times for England before join- 
ing Chelsea as youth coach in 
1993, has been married to his 
wife Gill for 19 years, but last 
year the marriage hit 
difficulties. 



O zone’s aim must always be 
perfection with the secret 
hope that one never makes 
rL Perfection to me is death. 
It’s nothing.” 

Peter Ustinov interviewed 
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6 WORLD NEWS 


Jakarta awaits showdown 


John Gitfbigs and 
John Agfionby In Jakarta 


0 ONE in Jakarta 
expected the police 
shields stacked up 
yesterday outside 
the parliament 

building to remain out or use 
for long. But while preparing 
for renewed confrontation, 
none of the parties seemed 
able to predict the outcome. 

The death toll from Friday’s 
killings by soldiers shooting 
on unarmed anti-government 
demonstrators rose by last 
night to 18, with more than 
400 wounded. The Jakarta 
Post summed up the mood , 
with a front-page montage of 
a young man reeling back- 
wards in the sights or a gun. ; 
beneath the words "Shock, I 
Grief, Anger". 

Yet the position of the de- , 
fence minister and armed : 
forces commander. General 
Wiranto, appears to have 
been strengthened with Presi- 
dent B. J. Habibie ordering 
him to "take stem action" 
against those allegedly seek- 
ing to topple the government. 

In a national address on 
Saturday night, Mr Habibie 
accused “certain parties" of 
subversion and "trying to en- 
danger die unity of the nation 
and the people". 

As if to back up the point, 
Indonesia's military moved 
yesterday to detain several 
prominent government crit- 
ics. A retired lieutenant-gen- 
eral, Kemal Idris, the leader 
of an outspoken group called 
Barison Nasional, was picked 
up at his home by police. A 
fellow member. All Sadikin — 
also a retired lieutenant-gen- 
eral and former Jakarta gov- 
ernor — was summoned for 
questioning. 

Sri Bln tang Pamungkas, an 
opposition politician who led 
a peaceful demonstration of 
tens of thousands of students 
outside the parliament on Sat- 
urday. said he had been ar- 
rested for incitement and 
'other things: “But all I was 
doing was trying to say some- 
thing and use my freedom to 
_ speak about the need for 
reform." 

On Saturday, Hariadi 
Darmawan. who initiated the 
opposition National Reform 
Movement, was Interrogated 
for 13 hours and a National 
Front member, Roch Basoeki 
Mangoenpoerojo, was ques- 
tioned for 5V- hours. Both 
were released without charge. 

At least four of those ar- 
rested are among the 17 politi- 
cal figures who signed a docu- 







An armoured vehicle in Jakarta yesterday after the government deployed more troops in anticipation of renewed rioting photc«raph:mands.ngan 


meat on Thursday that 
rejected a special parliamen- 
tary session that met last 
week to pass new political 
laws. The cycle of demonstra- 
tions began as a protest 
against this parliamentary 
session, seen as offering little 
genuine change. The 17 called 


‘All students are 
now united and the 
protests are going 
to get bigger* 


for the creation of a presid- 
ium to replace the govern- 
ment of President Habibie 
until a general election could 
beheld. 

Jakarta’s streets, usually 
teeming with traffic and pe- 
destrians on Sundays, were 
practically deserted yester- 


day as people feared the start 
of a military crackdown. 
Roads leading to the presiden- 
tial palace were still blocked 
by troops in light tanks and 
armoured personnel carriers, 
while hundreds of marines — 
the only branch of the mili- 
tary enjoying some trust 
among Indonesians because 
they are deemed sympathetic 
to the pro-democracy move- 
ment — were deployed 
around the city. 

They intervened several 
1 times to defuse violent situa- 
tions. as they had done in the 
May demonstrations that 
forced the former dictator. 
Suharto, from power. 

The green berets of the 
Strategic .Reserve are 
regarded with as much loath- 
ing as when they were com- 
manded by Sunharto's son-in- 
law, General Prabowo, and 
are have been blamed for Fri- 
day’s killings. 

Student leaders believe 


there is a protracted struggle 
ahead. “We have' to preserve 
our stamina," said Rakhmad 
Dewanto, a student leader 
from the University of Indo- 
nesia. “This is going to be a 
very long haul and so we have 
to pace ourselves. All stu- 
dents are now united and so 
the protests are going to get 
I much bigger.” 

They acknowledge that 
I they are politically diverse, 
but say that their lack of cen- 
tralised structure will help 
i them to survive repression. 

Though some observers be- 
lieve that Friday's killings 
should be attributed to mili- 
tary incompetence and indis- 1 
clpline, the students accuse 
Gen Wiranto of being person- 
ally responsible. They point 
to the statement he made 
hours before the shooting, in- 1 
sisting that “Jakarta is safe 
and under control". 

Moderate politicians are ap- i 
palled by Mr Habibie's move. I 


“He has put his own position 
on the line by giving the chief 
of armed forces frill powers,” 
a Golkar party leader said. 

. He said that the govern- 
ment’s only chance of clear- 
ing the air would be to “come 
out with a clarification of 
what happened". Bat with Mr 


‘President has put 
himself on the line 
by giving the army 
chief full powers’ 


Habibie now tied closely to 
his military chief, there is 
even less chance of holding a 
proper inquiry. 

There is a sense of hopeless- 
ness: Mr Habibie has no 
choice but to retain Gen Wir- 
anto, even though that will 
only make things worse for 


him The events of the past 
few days have demonstrated 
more clearly than he would 
have wished the president's 
dependence upon the armed 
forces. 

The anguish over what is 
being called “Black Friday” 
has distracted attention from 
the detail of the decrees 
adopted by the parliament, 
which failed to meet student 
demands for removing the 
army from politics. 

The final version of the 12th 
decree merely refers to an “ad- 
justment” of the military’s 
dual role in security and gov- 
ernment. Another decree . 
referred to the need to “deal | 
firmly with” rather than prose- 
cute corruption and nepotism 
from die Suharto regime. 

The critical question now 
being asked is whether the 
events of the last week will 
slow or hasten the process of 
demilitarising Indonesia's po- 
litical culture. 


Yard asked to help prove Israelis were spying 


Chris Drake In Lamaca and 
(lent Prusher In Jerusalem 


B ritish police have 
been asked to assist In 
investigating an alleged 
Israeli spy mission in Cyprus 
which has damaged the repu- 
tation of the Mossad intelli- 
gence service and embar- 
rassed the Israeli govern- 
ment 

A Cyprus court heard yes- 
terday that Scotland Yard has 
been contacted In an attempt 
to trace phone calls from Brit- 
ain to mobile phones carried 
by two Israelis — Udl Argov 


and Ig’al Damari — said by- 
Cypriot police to be Mossad 
agents. Israel has not denied 
this claim. The district court 
in Larnaca yesterday ex- 
tended the men’s detention 
order for five more days. 

Phonecails traced so far in- 
clude several to an intelli- 
gence institute in Tel Aviv. 
The phones used a billing 
address in England and one 
in Holland. 

Mr Argov and Mr Damari 
were arrested last weekend. 
The court heard that a search 
of their holiday apartment 
uncovered a sophisticated 
radio scanner used to tune in 


to military and police fre- 
quencies. and tape recordings 
of police radio conversations. 
They were seen near Cypriot 
military installations and it is 
alleged that they may have 
been trying to establish if any 
parts of a Russian-made mis- 
sile defence system have ar- 
rived on die island. 

Officially, the system is not 
supposed to be ready for de- 
livery until next month and 
there are unconfirmed 
reports that the Greek Cyp- 
riot-led administration will 
bow to international pressure 
and cancel the deal 

The incident is sensitive be- 


cause Turkey, which occupies 
the northern part of the is- 
land has repeatedly threat- 
ened to destroy the missiles. 
Turkey now has a military 
agreement with Israel. 

Greek Cypriots were partic- 
ularly angered by the com- 
ments of Israel's prime minis , 
ter. Binyarain Netanyahu, 
who vowed to bring the two 
Israelis home. 

Even more embarrassing, 
the men arrived just days 
after President Ezer Weizman 
had completed the first visit 
by an Israeli head of state 
since Cyprus won indepen- 
dence from Britain in i960. 
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Arrested in Cyprus: alleged Mossad agents Udl Hargov 
(left) and Ig’al Damary photxx5Raphs:anoreasmamous 


MORTGAGES 


News in brief 


NOTICE OF INTEREST RATE VARIATION 
ON MORTGAGES FROM 
BANK OF SCOTLAND BRANCHES 


Troops expel 
Serb extremist 


The following interest rates will apply from 
ist December 1998 for loans not yet drawn 
and from the first payment date on or after 
ist December 1998 for existing Bank of Scotland 
Branch Customers. 


British troops with the multi- 
national peacekeeping force 
in Bosnia expelled the leader 
of the extremist Serbian Radi- 
cal Party at the weekend, 
fearing his presence would 
, upset the republic’s fragile 
i peace, writes Chris Bird in 
Belgrade. 

Vojislav Seselj. deputy 
prime minister of neighbour- 
ing Yugoslavia, was handed a 
letter ordering him to quit the 
country immediately from 
the Western-run administra- 
tion which in effect runs 
Bosnia. 


S African papers 
deny racism 


David Beresford 
in Johannesburg 


A N angry squabble has 
broken out between 
South African news- 
paper editors and a human 
rights watchdog over allega- 
tions of racism In the media. 

The country’s biggest-sell- 
ing newspaper, the Sunday 
Times, yesterday accused the 
Human Rights Commission 
(HRC) of bias and said it was 
“neither empowered, nor 
equipped" to carry out a 
planned investigation into 
racism in the media industry. 

The row, which has wider 
political ramifications, fol- 
lowed a charge by the Black 
Lawyers Association and the 
Association of Black Accoun- 
tants that two newspapers — 
the Sunday Times and the 
dally Mail & Guardian — 
were guilty of “subliminal 
racism” and “violating the 
rights of black people to equa- 
lity". 

They complained to the 
HRC that black — as opposed 
to white — corruption got dis- 
proportionate coverage. 

Tbe Mail & Guardian, in 
which the Guardian has a 
controlling interest ridiculed 
the claim, saying that it 
amounted to a demand that 
newspapers ration their cov- 
erage of corruption cases on a 
basis of racial demography. 
The Sunday Times suggested 
the aim was to cover up 
corruption. 


Home Loan Rate 


8.19% per annum. 


Premier Flexi Mortgage 
Rate 


Rate 7.69% per annum. 

The following interest rate for mortgages 
provided by Banking Direct, a Division of Bank of 
Scotland, will apply with effect from 1st December 
1998 for both new and existing borrowers. 

Banking Direct Mortgage 

Rate (Variable) 8.19% per annum. 


Governor defeated 

Masahide Ota. governor of Ja- 
pan’s southern Island of Oki- 
nawa, was beaten in his at- 
tempt to win re-election by 
Keiichi Inamine, an adviser 
to a group of local business 
leaders. Much of the cam- 
paign had centred on the 
issue of the US military pres- 
ence on the island. Mr Ota 
had rejected a government 
plan to build a floating hell- 
1 port off the Okinawan coast, 

I and wanted the US troops 
I moved to another part of the 
country. — AP. 


Boost for Anwar 


Head Office; The Mound, Edinburgh EHi 1YZ 


The logo. Bank of Scotland and a fnend for life are registered trademarks of the Governor and Company of the 
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Ignoring warnings not to med- 
dle in Malaysian affair s, the 
US secretary of state, Made- 
leine Albright yesterday met 
Azizah Ismail, wife of the for- 
mer deputy prime minster An- 
war Ibrahim. Ms Albright 
called Mr Anwar, who is in 
jail on corruption and sexual 
I misconduct charges, a “highly 
respected leader”. — AP. 


The HRC last week rejected 
the complaint by file blacks’ 
lawyers and accountants, rul- 
ing that “the issue of racism 
in the media is not confined 
to two newspapers only’’. But 
it announced that it would 
launch a wider inquiry Into 
the media as awtaale. 

The governing African . 
National Congress has shown 
itself schizophrenic about 
corruption in public life. 

The government taken i 
an aggressive stance on cor- 
ruption, introducing codes of 1 
conduct for public representa- 
tives and government offi- 
cials, and staging an anti-cor- 
ruption “summit". 

At the same time it has 
foiled to accept accountability 
for government scandals, ac- 
cusing Its critics — particu- 
larly the media and predomi- 
nantly white opposition 
parties — of racial motives. 

Black Sensitivities were 
piqued again on Friday when 
the Mail & Guardian acc used 
the country's black Public 
Protector, Selby Baqws, of 
trying to shield the black 
vice-chancellor of a polytech- 
nic from corruption charges. 

Simultaneously a white 
judge, Willem Heath, heading 
an inquiry into corruption, 
said he was bringing legal 
action against the minister of 
hea lth, NkoBBzana Ziuzia, de- 
manding she repay £1 mflUpp 
to the state which her depart- 
ment had “negligently, or 
r«±Ie5Sly” spent on an anti- 
Aids play. 
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Italian 

haven 


I TALY came under Intense 
pressure yesterday to ex- 
tradite Turkey's most 
wanted man as more .than 
1,000 Kurds held a counter- 
demonstration in Some de- 
manding asylum for the guer- 
rilla leader. 

A bdull ah Ocalan, leader of 
the PKK, the Kurdish separat- . 
1st party in Turkey, is be- : 
lieved to have been taken ill 
shortly after his arrest on 
Thursday and was taken to 
Cello military hospital Ital- 
ian officials have refused to 
confirm his whereabouts. 

In a letter In the Italian 
newspaper La Repubbllca 
yesterday, Mr Ocalan said 
that his mission was “not war 
but. dialogue with Turkey, 
Europe and the United. States. 
What we have done is maybe 
a little premature, but it is a 
political step towards opening 
dialogue for peace**. 

Mr Ocalan has led a 14-year 
campaign for self-rule in 
mainly Kurdish southeast 
Turkey. In one of the most vi- 
olent conflicts to have trou- 
bled the region. Some 29,000 
people have died in clashes 
between his supporters and 
Turkish security forces. 

Italy’s communist Justice 
Minis ter Oliviero Diliberto, 
has 10 days to confirm Mr 
Ocalan's arrest If he does, he 
then has to decide on Tur- 
key's extradition request 
Several senior members of 
Italy's month-old govern- 
ment, which includes Marxist 
ministers for the first time in 
50 years, are in favour of 
granting Mr Ocalan asylum. 

The legal wrangle over Mr 
Ocalan’s fate is complicated - 
because Italy abolished the 
death penalty after the second 
world war and the constitu- 
tion forbids extradition to 
countries such as Turkey 
where the death penalty is 
stm in force. 

An added complication was 
the. seizure by Turkish pris- 
oners in an Istanbul jail of -an 
Italian Inmate in a bid to ■ 
force Mr Ocalan’s extradition. 
One prisoner said the Italian 
woulabe held hostage until 
Italy agreed to hand over the 
Kurdish guerrilla. , 

Several hundred Kurds 
were seen crossing the border \ 
ftxari "Switzerland near, the I 
northern city of Como in cars ! 
and buses on their way to 1 
Rome to join the demonstra- 
tion outside Cello hospital. 

More than 1,000 Kurds also ; 
marched through Boon in 
support of Mr Ocalan. 
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Americans ‘tortured children’ 
in Czech home for teenagers 


Kata Connolly In Brno 


A N American couple 
who ran a youth cor- 
rection centre in the 
Czech Republic have 
been charged with torturing 
and illegally imprisoning the 
57 children in their care. 

Allegations of physical and 
psychological ill-treatment at 
Morava Academy just outside 
the southern city of Brno 
were made by former employ- 
ees and led to a month-long 
police investigation. 

Glenda and Steven Roach, 
aged 41 and 52, both former 
police officers from St George 
in Utah, were arrested last 
week, along with two Czech 
colleagues, Brno police said. 
If found guilty, they face be- 
tween two and eight years In 
prison. 

Pupils of the academy — 
mainly Americans — have | 


been questioned by police. 
The 15- to l&-y ear-olds, de- 
scribed as “troubled teen- 
agers" by the academy man- 
agement, have told of abuse, 
including being placed in soli- 
tary confinement for weeks, 
being handcuffed and tied up, 
and forced to lie on the floor : 
all day. Some pupils allegedly 
had to defecate on the floor 
because their toilet visits 
were restricted by staff. 

“These children were sent 
here by their legal guardians 
-and held against their wfU." 
said Petr Netlk, head of the 
Brno police organised crime 
unit “They were given no 
I psychological or medical help 
during their stay." 

He said he would contact 
the FBI about the possibility 
of prosecuting parents who 
may have broken the law In 
the United States by forcing 
their children into the 
academy. 


Morava Academy, a former 
hotel surrounded by a forest 
and a lake, is run by the Utah- 
based company Worldwide 
Association of Specialty Pro- 
grams. The institution, which 
opened in January, is part of , 
an international chain of 
“teenage help” schemes. It I 


The children were 
sent here by their 
guardians and held 
against their will* 


charges $1,790 (£1,070) per 
pupil per month. 

PUlice are also investigat- 
ing Halms of financial impro- 
priety under which children 
were deprived of pocket 
money. 

"They were supposed to : 


receive $80 a month, but were 
given 120 Czech crowns 
[£2.40] and told that was the 
correct conversion.” Mr 
Netlk said. 

A 34-year-old teacher, Hana 
Simonova, was sacked from 
the academy last month after 
reporting her concerns to the 
Prague-based child protection 
agency. White Circle. 

She talked of children being 
locked in padded rooms with 
whitewashed windows and of 
one girl being fed sandwiches 
for two months as a punish- 
ment for bad behaviour. 

She also said that unruly 
children were threatened 
with the school's guard dog. 
“We had a menu of punish-, 
ments to give out for various 
■crimes’.” she said. 

“And for every thing a 
child did wrong there was a 
finan cial penalty attached to 
the parents’ bill at the end of 
the month, plus the restric- 


tion of privileges for the chil- 
dren,” she added. 

Penalties started at 30p for 
forgetting a schoolbook. Pu- 
pils misbehaving in class 
would be sat upon by staff. 

But parents who have been i 
arriving from all over the US i 
to collect their children de- 1 
fended the Roaches. 

“They are totally on our 
side in our efforts to give 
structure to our kids’ lives,” 
said Gita from Los Angeles, 
who has a 15-year-old daugh- 
ter at Morava. “We sent our 
kids here to live in a healthy 
environment and to learn 
self-love. We have made great 
efforts to send them here, 
remortgaging our houses and 
giving up our pension plans.” 

Jo Ellen from Anchorage, 
Alaska, said her 17-year-old 
daughter had been placed in 
solitary confinement, but she 
had “requested to go there to 
sort herself out". 



The mothers said their chil- 
dren's behaviour had under- 
gone “miraculous” transfor- 
mations thanks to the 
academy's “structured and 
loving” programme. 

One of the children, James 
from San Francisco, said last 
week: “This place changed 
my life overnight For the 
first time in my life I have a 
sense of self-worth and Pm go- 
ing to be really sad when they 
dose it down." 

A third of the children have 
been sent home and some are 


being cared for by Brno social 
services. 

The Roaches, a Mormon 
couple, have returned to the 
academy after being given 
bail. 

Karr Farnsworth, the presi- 
dent of the Worldwide Associ- 
ation of Specialty Programs, 
said in Brno: “Obviously our 
rules and the laws of the 
Czech Republic are incompat- 
ible and as long as our pro- 
gramme is not welcomed here 
we will be forced to move 
elsewhere.” 


Corking time for experts as Burgundy vineyards celebrate 


Jon Hanley In Bmum 

A S they have on the 
third Sunday In No- 
vember for 13B years, 
wine-buyers from around 
the globe rolled happily 
Into toe hncfent j ^ctty of 
Beaune yesterday to eat 
vast amounts of food and 
reassure themselves that, 
as always. Burgundy wine 
prices are going up. 

Early bidding in the Hos- 
pices de Beaune sale — 


billed as the world’s largest 
annual charity auction, tra- 
ditionally setting toe tone 
for wine prices and the 
mood of the French nation 
— valued the 1998 vintage 
at nearly 25 per cent more 
than last year's near- 
record. 

“It’s perfect,” said Mare 
Jambon, president of the 
BIVB Burgundy Wine 
Board- “These are good 
prices and they'll probably 
go up a bit more. It sur- ! 
prises me every year, but j 


toe fact is that to buy wine 
of this quality one really 
has to be slightly mad.” 

The 138th Vente des Vins 
des Hospices de Beaune 
drew experts and freeload- 
ers from Europe, toe United 
States and Asia for a week--! 
end of unabashed excess. 

Trundling from feast to 
banquet, digestive systems 
trying to cope with three 
six-course meals and 18 dif- 
ferent wines in 36 hours, 
their real work was to snap ! 
up 577 barrels of some erf 


the world’s finest, most ex- 
pensive, wines — interna- 
tional superstars such as 
Meursault, Montrachet, 
Pommard, Corton, Vougeot 
and Volnay. 

One portly New York 
buyer said: “There aren’t 
many places where you can 
get away with abusing 
yourself like this. Here 
they don’t even give yon 
the option.” 

The wines themselves, all 
produced by toe Hospices 
de Beaune’s winemakers. 


are sold by toe 228-litre 
barrel, toe equivalent of 
just over 300 bottles. All 
proceeds go to the hospital, 
which as a result offers toe 
cheapest, most advanced 
health care in France. 

Last year’s sale raised 
£2.36 million, the most ex- 
pensive barrel fetching 
£15.200 — just over £50 a 
bottle. If it reached your 
local off-licence, it would 
cost at least twice as much. 
But this was a Batard Mon- 
trachet, probably one of toe 


world’s top three white 
wines. 

The BIVB described toe 
reds as having “desirably 
rustic tannins, highly inter- 
esting aromas of peony, 
lilac and black cherry, and 
a wholly admirable ruby 
colouration”. The whites, 
although “not particularly 
well-endowed in terms of 
volume”, were “expressive 
and gratifying, clear and 
honest, with no hint of a 
false note". 

Industry experts predict 


prices for all Burgundy 
wines — those produced by. 
the Hospices de Beaune are 
only 1,000th of the 180 mil- 
lion bottles sold in 1997-98 
— will rise by as much as 20 
per cent for the better- 
known labels over the next 
two years. 

“There's always' rather a 
lot of drunkenness’, of 
course,” agreed the town's 
chief of police at a pre-auc- 
tion banquet. “But it's OK. • 
It’s Burgundy wine, not 
alcohoL” 


California’s unquenchable thirst 
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Divisions can 
emerge not only 
between nations 
but within them. 
In California’s 
south, Christopher Reed 
reports on a giant project that 
seems to ignore past lessons. 
Below, Pakistan’s regions seethe 
with jealousy over a dam plan 


"Whisky ’sjbr drinkin 
water’s for Sightin ' " 

— Attributed to Maris Twain 

I N WHAT is being 
branded by environmen- 
talists the final giant 
folly of California’s 
water wars, the largest 
civil engineering project in 
the United States is being 
gouged from arid land in the 
south of the state to provide 
“dependable" supplies Into 
the 2lst century . 

In a vast manmade bowl 
near the town of Hemet, hun- 
dreds of workers are using 
earth movers as high as 
houses night and day to dam 
three valleys in the 2,000ft- 
hlgh mountains to create a 
lake 4J5 miles long and more 
than Smiles wide. One dam 
win be 280ft high and another 
mote than 2 miles long. 

The most remarkable fea- 
ture of the dams creating the 
Eastside reservoir is that no 
river is being blocked off — 
no natural water exists In the 
Domenlgoni and Diamond 
valleys that the reservoir 
straddles. Instead, the giant 
pool will be filled from two 
existing aqueducts, one that 
carries water in from fife 
much-siphoned Colorado ri- 
ver 242 miles to the east, and 
the other starting 444 miles . 
away in the we tte r north of 
the state, which is a resentful 
supplier. 

The flow . starts late next 
year.. The reservoir will take.! 
four years to fill, and contain 
enough water to supply 1 
160,000 families for a year — i 
although with .summer tern- 1 


Dammed or damned? 

•** A great technical achievement that w3J guarantee water ' 
supplies for the next cantury — or a mammoth foHy doomed 
.■tofaSure? 
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Hoover dam 

Completed in T936 
a created Lake 
Mead one of the 
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takes in the world 
. , at 115 miles 


peratures approaching 38C 
G00F), enough will evaporate 
to supply a city of 80,000. 

These are the sort of statis- 
tics that thrilled a previous 
generation of Americans 
when it seemed everything 
could be “fixed” and size was 
unlimited — - an era that pro- 
duced the Hoover dam and 
turned the mighty Colorado 
into a muddy trickle at its 
mouth. 

The purpose of the new res- 
ervoir, costing more than 
$2 billion (£1.2 billion), is to 
store water for southern Cali- 
fornia, particularly San 
Diego, in drought years. 

The trouble is that no one 
can predict droughts In a 
region of mostly- real or semi- i 
desert that has less than 20ins 
of rain a year. In the reser- 
voir’s scrubland area, toe av- 
erage is only 22ins. Even the 
term "average" is meaning- 
less in southern California. 
Rainfall win vary widely from 
year to year: in 1977, I2ins 
fell, but 33ins fell a year later 
(an inch above western Eng- 
land’s average that year). 

Tree rings show the longest 
drought lasting from 1760 to 
1820. A repeat would depopu- 
i late modem southern Califor- 
1 nia, forcing 80 per cent of the 
population to leave the area if 
toe Colorado dried up.' 

Environmentalists say the 
region, can only support half 
of those who live here alrea dy 
and that toe new reservoir is 
another example of decades of 
huge water -projects that 
Ignore nature’s long-term 
realities. The result has been 
a series of disasters — ’ di* 
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verted rivers have taken 
revenge, reservoirs silted up, 
and irrigated land gone salted 
— which have triggered the 
state's water wars, • pitting 
cities against farms, north 


against south, engineers 
against environmentalists. 

When the Colorado flooded 
a basin during attempts to ir- 
rigate a border valley in 1905 
it toe* three years and 200,000 


railway wagons carrying 
landfill stone to push the 
river back to its source. 
Today toe Imperial Valley is a 
cornucopia, but the Salton 
Sea remains, a pntriftring. sa- 


linated deathtrap for birds 
that is costing $380 million to 
dean. 

Residents of Owens Valley, 
east of the Sierra Nevada, still 
resent the notorious theft of 


Sharif wades deep into controversy 


1 A fHEN Pakistan's 
i/I/ prime minister, 

V ¥ Nawaz Sharif, 
revived a moribund project 
to build another dam on the 
Indus river last summer, he 
could hardly have foreseen 
toe extreme passions 
stirred by the hugely expen- 
sive project, writes Suzanne 
Galdenberg- 

For the people of Sind and 
North-West Frontier Prov- 
ince. the dam has crystal- 
lised resentment against 
the country’s richest and 
most popular p rov in ce, 
Punjab. It has also been 


taken as potent evidence by 
those who allege that Mr 
Sharif is favouring his 
home province. 

Pakistan first considered 

j b niltflTl g thg- Kfltflhnffh riaw 

which would stem the flow 
1 of the Indus near the town 
of Mian wail in northern 

Punjab province, in 1954. 
But construction was 
stalled because the costs 
were prohibitive. 

■ According to the most 
recent estimates, the dam 
WCU cost $9 billion (£5/4 bil- 
lion), an impossible expen- 
diture for a country already 


in technical default tm its 
! international loan commit- 
ments. It will also sub- 
merge huge swaths of Sind 
and North-West Frontier 
Province, dispossessing as 
many as 400.000 people. 

In August, the country *s 
opposition leader, Benazir 
Bhutto, led tens of thou- 
sands of farmers in a protest 
against the dam, a project 
that has become hugely div- 
isive in a country already 
prone to instability. j 

Mr Sharif revived the Ka- 1 
la hagh project in the sum- 
mer, apparently as a way of | 


distracting attention from 
the hardships resulting 
from foreign sanctions after 
his government carried out 
unclear tests last May. 

While the project is 
mainly intended to increase 
electricity supply in a 
country where power cuts 
are common, ltis also In- 
tended to irrigate arid south- 
ern Punjab, enabling farm- 
ers to grow rich on cotton 
and wheat That is what has 
proved so galling for the 
North-West Frontier people 
who have little arable land 
and few irrigation canals. 
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their river by Los Angeles, 
which in the biggest engineer- 
ing project of its time built a 
pipeline 223 miles long in 1913 
to divert the water. 

This murky story provided 
the background for the 1974 
Hollywood film Chinatown, 
but toe movie did not portray 
the guerrilla tactics of the 
Owenites, who blew up the 
pipeline 11 times between 
1924 and 1931- ; 

Today the lake drained by 
that project is the most partic- 
ulate-polluted in the US. 

Los Angeles has also lost 
water from threatened Mono 
1 lake, further north. 

The state's worst water di- 
saster occurred in 1928 when 
the St Francis dam north of 
LA broke, flooding the town 
of Santa Paula and cutting a 
2 mile-wide swath 70 miles to 
the Pacific. A total of 450 
people were killed. 

The mate Eastside reser- 
voir dam has been built to 
withstand a tremor of up to 
7.5 on the Richter scale, simi- 


lar to the one that wrecked 
San Francisco in 1906. T^e 
nearest fault line is only 
5 miles away, and the notori- 
ous San Andreas fault libs 
17 miles to the south. * 

Because no rivers are dam- 
med by the reservoir, there 
has been little opposition to 
the project, although the Ejp- 
menigoni farming family won 
$47 million compensation 
from the project’s builders, 
the Metropolitan Water Dis- 
trict. 

The "Met" had hoped the 
project would be a palliative 
in the two-year war between 
LA and San Diego over water 
distribution. But Eastside has 
already gone $200 million 
over cost, and San Diego will 
have to bear a quarter of thgjT 

San Diego, whose economic 
ambitions depend on more 
water, also worries that Ea|t- 
slde will not be able to quenqh 
its thirst during the reser- 
voir’s years of filling up. 

Another water war may, be 
in the offing. 




) that lor 40 years.' 
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©Kandahar 


O NCE he sangoflove 
and moonlit nights, in 
a voice so tender that 
audiences lolling on the cus- 
tomary bolsters would 
sweep their arms towards 
the stage and bend their 
beads in appreciation. 

That was in the days of 
music. Nowadays, instru- 
ments are banned in Kanda- 
har, as In most of Afghani- 
stan, because the Taliban 
militia believes a mind 
drawn to beauty can easily 
wander Into sin. 

And so while musicians 
fled or fell silent, one of Af- 
ghanistan’s most popular 
practiti oners of the ghnraL 
or love ballad, became a 
songbird of the Taliban. 

Two years on. Naimatul- 
lah Kandahari — as is the 
custom for poets and sing- 
ers. he has added the city of 
his birth to his name — has 
recorded more than a dozen 
cassettes of the Pashtu- 
language martial tunes 
that, along with Koranic 
verses, are the only music 
sanctioned by the Taliban. 
There are no concerts. 

Album number 14 was 
released last month. It joins 
a galaxy of Taliban offerings 
on display in a tiny shop In 
Kandahar, the southern city 
that is the stronghold of the 
Islamic movement All the 
cassettes were recorded lo- 
cally. in the rather primi- 
tive conditions of the shop- 
owner’s home studio. 

None of the albums has a 
title, and buyers make their 
selection according to the 
singer. But If s easy to guess 
the content from cover de- 
signs whose central motif Is 
invariably a photograph of 
some kind of armament: 
tanks, grenades, lfniashni. 
ko vs. jet fighters or anti-air- 
craft guns. Among the 
killing machines. Nalmatul- 
lah’s sad eyes the colour of 
bourbon stare out from the 
racks. His is the only face to 
survive the Taliban ban 
against depictions of the 
human form. 

N OW aged 35, Naima- 
tullah began singing 
at the age of eight, and 
performing on the radio and 
at concerts in India and 
Pakistan while still in his 
teens. Naimatullah’s master 
still lives in Kabul, but can- 
not face the subject matter 
that his disciple now pur- 
sues. Nalmatullah's six reg- 
ular accompanists now live 
in Pakistan. 

He visits them. Because 
while his albums give a mea- 
sure of security to one 
whose very occupation is 
suspect for the Taliban, it 
does not bring in enough to 
survive. So. during the cool 
winter months of the wed- 
ding season. Naim a lull ah 
spends two or three days a 
week in Pakistan, perform- 
ing at weddings in Karachi, 
and Quetta, a city only six 
hours drive from Kandahar. 

The Taliban know about 
his double life. Noimatuilah 
says, but they accept it be- 
cause they know he can not 
make do on his official ca til- 
ings. He mokes a Hat fee of 
just 2.000 Pakistani rupees 
(about £20) per recording. 

Natmatullah Is grateful to 
have been allowed to stay In 
bis home. His two children 
have died, but If he were to 
have a son. he would want 
him to be a singer too. 



So farewell then, Woolly Liberal. You 
were a good chap, but off message 



D EARLY beloved: we are 
gathered here today to 
celebrate the life and 
death of one our nation’s most 
enduring characters. He was 
a man of compassion and self- 
doubt He took no decision 
lightly. He knew the world 
was a difficult place and he 
sought to make it better. But 
his day is done and his race is 

run. Brothers, we say good- 
bye to Mr Woolly Liberal. 

The end, to be sure, has 
been a long time coming, the 
sickness a creeping sclerosis. 
Mr Woolly took to his bed in 
the early 80s as Nurse 
Thatcher battered the Wets 
with her bedpan. He got out of 
it to attend the launch party 
of Faith in the City but 
retired hurt almost immedi- 
ately. He lit a candle for John 
Major, then blew it out 
Good old Woolly was never 
a political hack. He belonged 
to all parties, and to none. He 
was Jim Prior and Robert 
Runcie rolled into one. He 
believed In doing his best and 
listening to the other chap's 
point of view: really listening. 
He would sometimes change 
his mind or. more often, shift 
from one standpoint to no 
standpoint at all. His voice 
lives on when today’s Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury talks 
women priests — - or, indeed, 
anything requiring a decision 
— but only as a mocking 
echo. 

RIP, Woolly. The culture 
shock of the Blair revolution 
was too much for you, and 
your feeble little heart 
stopped beating. 

Consider, with sorrow and 
pltv. the torture of his last few 
days. He believed, all his life, 
in a “fairer” electoral system. 
Something more balanced, 
more caring, more inclusive. 
And. at the close, it turned 


out to be the European Parlia- 
mentary Bpriintw BDL Fair- 
ness was getting on to the 
New Labour candidates’ list 
behind dosed doors. Inclu- 
siveness was excluding any- 
body who got up the 
hierarchy’s nose. 

Was this — this curled-lip 
stitch-up — what he’d sought, 
all his life, to achieve? Was 
Woolly’s fairness the a ring of 
Dennis Canav an or the nob- 
bling ofRhodri Morgan or the 
fixing of Red Ken? The final 
convulsions of doubt. 

Fifteen years before, when 
the Benn tide bad threatened 
to pn gnifhim and Ken Living- 
stone seemed to be standing 
on the steps of County Hall 
inviting Mrs T to close him 
down. Mr Liberal had briefly 
and privately wished that 
somebody would give the left 
a bloody nose. But his liberal- 
ism, his essential liberalism, 
wouldn’t let him go that far. 
Let nation speak peace unto 
nation and lions and lambs lie 
down together. Let men of 
goodwill sort things out — not 
be sorted, in the modern 
manner. 

The final convulsion, 
though, came early yesterday 
morning, as Tony Blair swept 
Saddam Hussein’s last scrap 
of paper from the table and 
vowed to start bombing, or 
else... Dear Woolly was an 
internationalist. Not a paci- 
fist. that would be going too 
far, but a believer In jaw-jaw 
and all that stuff. He gave 
copiously to Oxfam and empa- 
thised with the suffering 
masses of Iraq. He didn’t be- 
lieve in smart missiles or the 
higher wisdom of the Penta- 
gon. He loved 10-day debates 
in the Security Council. He 
couldn't take the vision of Mr 
Cook and Mr Blair rattling 
their sabres. He expired with 


the penultimate ultimatum. 

Woolly, you see, was not a 
figure for the next millen- 
nium. His compassion went 
beyond words. He needed, 
himself; to act compassion- 
ately, too. He would give 
dossers in the Strand a 50- 
pence piece. He would try to 
Save the Children. Of course, 
that wasn't enough, he’d tell 
hhogpif- but it was something 
— something which tied his 
beliefs, if any, to his personal 
deeds, if any. But that wasn't 
the New Labour he’d hoped 
for so fondly. 

New Labour would talk ten- 
derly about a better world, 
and hark the slate out of any- 
one who got in the way. New 
Labour would hymn the vir- 
tues of participation and 
openness, then slam the door 
on his fingers. New Labour 
wouldn’t wring its hands: it 
would clench them and bop 
the awkward squad on the 
snout New Labour was a dif- 
ferent kind of liberalism. 

T HESE chaps (Woolly 
thought from his sickbed I 
as the 90s wound on) say 
the things I believe in, but 
they don’t do them. Freedom 
of Information? The greater 
constitution of the party lists? 
The sticky embrace of Cap- 
tain Ashdown (who’s even 
started to talk like them). 
They paid him court to be 
sure: they brought flowers to 
his ward and spoke about the 
wonders of community. But 
then they went away and did 
something entirely different 
The buzz words were deci- 
sion. hard choices, tough 
measures. They privatised 
the control of the skies and 
the Queen’s planes which 
flew In them. And their most 
ardent supporters, the busi- 
nessmen who loved them, had 


a litany to go with that “In a 
year they'll thank me’’ for 
makin g them, the unwanted 
workers, redundant. They 
were high on necessary pain 
and effectiveness. 

Woolly heard these words, 
but he could never quite 
make a pattern of them In his 
addled head. Could you save 
jobs by cutting jobs? Could 

you mate file g ener ality hap- 
pier by kicking the minority 
on the knee? Could you let 
free speech burgeon by telling 
the gang at the back to shut 
up (and clear everything with 
Alastair Campbell first)? 

He was not a ruthless man 
He was a grey, often timorous 
fellow who saw both sides of 
any question. He knew that 
his liberalism usually in- 
volved a lot of agonising and 
he agonised about that He’d 
been trampled on all his days, 
trying his best 

Was this, then, it? The liber- 
alism of Catholicism rather 
than the C of E? The religion 
of “Do this, because it’s good 
for you’? The familiar liberal- 
ism of lawyers in a govern- 
ment run by lawyers, fellows 
convinced that their case — 
and only their case — was 
righteous? Or was he (as he 
often asked himself through 
the long sleepless nights) 
being unfair? For what, after 
all. had his way achieved? 
Wasn’t it good to see people i 
he approved of, at least in 1 
theory, knocking lumps out of 
their enemies, who were his 
enemies too? 

Who cared about the neces- 
sity of the little list — or the 
quakings in the shanties of 
Bagdad? In a year, perhaps, 
they'd thank us. Doubt was 
his friend and his foe and. at 
the close, it gripped his ticker 
until it stopped beating. 

Farewell, Woolly LiberaL 



Irvine’s Trousers 


Endpiece 


Roy Hattersley 


I AM seriously consider- 
ing attending the House 

of Lords this afternoon 

— a happily rare event in 
itself which is made even 
more extraordinary by the 
faet that. If I am there, it 
will be my third visit in 
three sitting days. Last 
Thursday I observed, but 
dJd not take part in. the 
continued wrangle about 

which voting system we 

should use to send Mem- 
bers of the European Par- 
liament On Friday I actu- 
ally spoke in the debate on 
parental ballots «— the pro- 
cess by which comprehen- 
sive schools can be intro- 
duced into the few areas 
which still preserve arcane 
secondary selection. And 
today. I may well take my 
place on the red leather 
benches for the War of Ir- 
vine's Trousers. 

Believe it or not. part of 
this afternoon’s proceed- 
ings is a debate about what 


the Lord Chancellor should 
wear round his legs. 1 am 
firmly in favour of modest 
pin-stripes. If you think 
that my choice reveals a de- 
prcsslngly conservative 
view of sartorial propriety, 
remember that the alterna- 
tive is knee breeches and 
silk stockings. You may 
think that arguing over 
such a subject confirms 
that the House of Lords is a 
silly anachronism which 
ought to be abolished forth- 
with. That is undoubtedly 
the case. But the debate on 
Thursday and Friday 
proved exactly the same 
point. The subjects were 
more serious, hut there pro- 
cedures were equally 
absurd. 

On Friday, we examined 
what parliament calls an 
Order — regulations pro- 
mulgated by ministers on 
the authority of previous 
legislation. The merits of 
the argument barely mat- 
ter. Baroness Black, for the 
Conservatives, insisted that 
the parental ballot regula- 
tions were biased against 
the grammar schools, while 
I had no doubt that, in 
many cases, they made It al- 


most impossible to secure a 
majority for ending second- 
ary selection. This is the 
pattern of Honse of Lords 
education debates. Baron- 
ess Black fears that the 
Government is really em- 
barking upon exactly the 
policies which I hope It will 
adopt My hopes and her 
fears are never realised. 
Neither of os liked last Fri- 
day’s Order. Neither did the 
Liberals. But none of us 
voted against it since the 
convention of the Lords de- 
crees otherwise. If there Is 

to be a second House of Par- 
liament it ought to have the 
confidence which comes 
from democratic legiti- 
macy. But not "ring the 
powers which it possesses 
confirms that nobody really 
believes it has a place in a 
modern parliament. 

The House of Lords has, 
however, used its authority 
to frustrate the European 
elections being held “on the 
party-list system” — a 
scheme which is an affront 
to democracy because it 
requires votes to be cast fin: 
party rather than individ- 
uals and therefore places 
the crucial decision on who 


will be elected in the hands 
of party officials not the 
electorate. It is a scheme to 
which the Liberals take the 
strongest exception, al- 
though they have sup- 
ported it because Tony 
Blair told them to. Other 
peers — perhaps, a little 
paradoxically — thought it 
right to stand up for demoo- 


The Lords is my 
retirement present 
not a gold watch 
but a coronet 


racy. They have been 
roundly criticised for doing 
so. 

I sympathise with the 
critics. Lord Williams of 
Mostyn, Minister of State at 
the Home Office, was per- 
fectly entitled to warn the 
unelected Upper House 
about the impropriety of 
frustrating the will of the 
Commons. Though 1 sus- 
pect that many hereditary 

peas, knowing that the leg- 
islative days are numbered. 


regarded his warning as 
prisoners on death row 
regard complaints that they 
are rude to warders. If a 
second chamber has any 
merit, it exists to protect 
the people against an elec- 
tive dictatorship — an un- 
happy condition which the 
party list system brings 
closer. Yet the Lords is in- 
hibited in performing that 
important task because no- 
body elected it. 

None of the debates 
which Z heard last Thurs- 
day concerned the merits of 
the Government’s propos- 
als. It dealt exclusively 
with whether or not the 
Lords was entitled to dis- 
cuss them. 

The Commons twice ex- 
pressed its democratic will 
and the peers twice exer- 
cised their hereditary veto. 
I was not going to be an ac- 
cessory to that process. So I 
abstained. I sit in the Lords 
because I was once a secre- 
tary of state and in conse- 
quence was ennobled as a 
retirement present — a cor- 
onet rather than t a gold , 
watch. That does hot give 
me the right to frustrate 
the men and women who 


stood for election. But 
somebody ought to have the 
opportunity and authority 
to protect the people from 
authoritarian government. 

The problem will not be 
solved by the removal of 
the hereditary peers — wel- 
come though that will be as 
pr oof that Britain is aban- 
doning its old enthusiasms 
for hierarchy and defer- 
ence. But it’s hard to argue 
that an assembly of nomi- 
nees — whether they are 
the beneficiaries of prime- 
ministerial patronage or 
chosen by a co mmi ttee of 
the great and good— have a 
right to overturn a derision 
of the Commons. If there 
has to be a second chamber, 
it must be elected — not as a 
replica of the “other place” 
but as a senate w hich has 
the right to prevent and 
postpone obvious infringe- 
ments of our liberties. Un- 
less the upper honse has 
been chosen by the people, 
it ought to spend the 
on issues of no conse- 
quence. That Is why Lord 
Irvine’s trousers are the 
moat appropriate subject 
that the Lords has dis- 
cussed for weeks. 


By taking the first step, this man 
deserves a salute from us all 


Forget the 
Drugs War 



A FEW statistics first 
One million Colom- 
bians have been forced 
from their homes by more 
than three decades of civil war 
and tens of thousands more 
have died. The armed forces of 
Colombia have been in steady 
retreat and have progressively 
abandoned nearly 40 percent 
of the country to guerrilla con- 
trol. With a history like that, it 
would be naive to Imagine that 
the gover nment of Colombia is 
either strong or free of 
corruption. 

Powerful groups Include not 
only the traditional oligarchy 
— the landowners, cattle 
ranchers, coffee barons and in- 
dustrialists, but also those 
who have made their fortunes 
In one way or another out of 
the white powder that is Amer- 
ica’s favourite recreational 
drug — cocaine. Anyone who 
mates it to the Colombian 
presidency without some of 
that money in his war chest, 
however many times It has 
been through the laundry, 
clearly has a talent for 
miracles. 

A few more statistics: the 
UN tells us that the drug busi- 
ness is now worth $400 b illio n 
a year, nearly as much as the 
global tourist industry. The 
same organisation estimated 
that 218 million people are con- 
sumers of drugs, some 10 per 
cent of them cf cocaine and 
heroin. 

Colombia now has a new 
president — Andres Pastrana, 
elected last summer, in the few 
months since his election, Mr 
Pastrana has done two thing s 
that have already earned him a 
footnote in the history books. 

In July, even before he had 
been sworn in. he made a high 
profile gesture toward Colom- 
bia’s biggest guerrilla army — 
the FARC (Armed Forces of 
Colombia), flying to meet the 
leaders in an encounter that 
made a dramatic front page 
picture for all the Colombian 
newspapers and even made 
the inside pages of an interna- 
tional press that has shown it- 
self largely indifferent to Co- 
lombia's troubles. 

President Pastrana's second 
diplomatic triumph came last 
month when he became the 
first Colombian president in 
more than 20 years to make a 
state visit to Washington. The 
US likes Mr Pastrana, so far at 
least His economic policy 
suits the interests of American 
business he talks the lan- 

guage of the market His trip 
to Washington should, there- 
fore, have been a harmonious 
affair, but It was not True, the 
US promised another $280 mil- 
lion In anti-drug and develop- 
ment money, but instead of 
staying quiet and posing for 
the photo opportunity in the 
posture of grateful supplicant 
Mr Pastrana had the temerity 
to question the US approach to 

eliminating rfmgg his 
country. It did not go down 
well with the Republicans in 
Congress, who like to round up 
votes by grandstanding about 
the “war" on drugs. They com- 
plained that Mr Pastrana was 
selling out by seeking a deal 
with what the US right wing 
likes to call the "narco-terror- 
ists" of the FARC. 

L UMPING together the 
guerrilla threat and the 
dr ug menace was one of 
George Bush’s more inspired 
moves. Casting around per- 
haps for an enemy on the scale 
of the collapsed Communist 
menace, the then President 
Bush declared cocaine to be 
the’ US's “most serious 
problem”. 

Since he declared his war on 
drugs in the early 90s, mUBnmg 
of dollars has been poured into 
an aerial crop-spraying pro- 
gramme that has caused seri- 
ous environmental damag e in 
the producer countries of 
Latin America, without having 
any impact on the traffic. De- 
spite the tough talking and the 
cash, ($100 million dollars a 
year and rising) it has been a 
resounding failure. Cocaine 
seizures have increased, hut so 


has the flow of drugs reaching 
the market The Latin Ameri- 
can traders have gone into 
global marketing and have 
steadily expanded the area 
under cultivation. US-financed 
planes, meanwhile, spray 
toxic rbwnirals enlarge tracts 
of South American land, dam- 
aging people and banana 
crops, but hardly touching the 
resilient coca bushes. 

In Colombia, in the last four 
years of enforced spraying: the 
land devoted to coca cultiva- 
tion doubled from 40,000 to 
80,000 hectares. Last week, in a 
mocking footnote to the Idea 
that it would be helpful to use 
Latin American armed forces 
in the “war” on drugs, US cus- 
toms officials discovered 
nearly a ton cf cocaine cm a 
Colombian airforce plane that 
had landed at Fort Lauderdale. 
The Colombian airforce chief 
resigned, but nobody imagines 
that his resignation will make 
any difference. 

What might mate a differ- 
ence is an approach to develop- 
ment that accomodates the 
needs of Colombian peasants 
to 63 1 3n d fefd thgir 

— a need advocated, in theory 
at least, by the FARC guerril- 
las. As Mr Pastrana said in 
Washington, the “war” an 
drugs was not only an expen- 
sive waste of time and effort, it 
was also an obstacle to a peace 
settlement and peace to the po- 
litical war is a pre-requisite for 
any success in the drugs war. 
When they met in July, the 
FARC leadership told Andres 
Pastrana that they, too, were 
willing to cooperate in drug 
eradication, if a satisfactory 
peace deal could be reached 
and if eradication was 
rationally pursued. Mr Pas- 
trana appears to have recog- 
nised teat the cocaine trade 
has its roots In his country's 
political and economic conflict 



So-called ‘narco- 
guerrillas* could be 
more useful as allies 
than as enemies 


and that so-called “narco-guer 
rfflas" of foe FARC could be 
more usefbl as allies than as 
enemies. 

This month, the FARC and 
the government are to conduc 
an experiment five municipal 
ities in the south erf Colombia 
— some 3 per cent of Colom- 
bian territory — will become 
ceasefire zones for 90 days 
while peace talks are pursued 
There are many obstacles to 
the success of those talks, not 
least the reluctance of Colom- 
bia’s oligarchy to ma te foe 
kind of concessions to the 
rural poor that might have pre 
vented the war in the first 
place. There is also the ques- 
tion of US hostility: the initia- 
tive has been criticised In Con 
gress because, Republicans 
complain, it win interfere witi 
the drug eradication 
programme. 

Pastrana’s initiative is full 
cf risks, but it is the first seri- 
ous attempt to make peace in 
Colombia for nearly 20 years. 
To begin the process at all, 
he has had to defy ideological 
enemies in Bogota and in 


Washington who prefer car- 
toon ideology to reality. To 
carry it through, be wfll have 
to make economic and politi- 
cal concessions that wlflpreji 
dice serious economic inter- 
ests at home and abroad. Ifhc 
pulls it oft it win be a near 
miracle. But just by taking flu 
first step, he bas dared to say 
that the “drug war” emperors 
have no clothes. For that he 
deserves a salute from us alL 
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Bridging 

thegulf 

It’s Bill ’n’ Tony v the rest 

IF Bill Clinton is the Harry Houdini of 
world politics, then surely Saddam Hussein 
is the Pauline — the young damp^ . repeat 
edly tied to the railway tracks in the face of 
an oncoming locomotive, somehow sprung 
to safety seconds before her death. The 
weekend’s events played out like a particu- 
larly nail-biting episode of the Perils of 
Pauline, with Saddam once again shearing 
mortality — and thwarting the will of the 
international community. The B-52 bombers 
carrying multiple cruise missiles were in 
midair when the order to abort came j 
through — a U-turn in the air. ! 

The pattern is. becoming repetitive. Bagh- 
dad blocks weapons inspectors. World lead- 
ers huff and puff in anger. Washington and 
London gear up to blow Saddam's house 
down. Saddam offers total climbdown. UN 
accept it, then read small print to discover 
climbdown is not total at all, but partial and 
conditional. Still, Saddam avoids carpet- 
bombing because moment has passed. Mili- 


tary fireworks get cancelled — or at least 
postponed. Of course, the immediate reac- 
tion to that outcome is relief. Just one week, 
after we remembered Ihe dead of this bloody 
century, few were eager to add to the total 
But the latest round erf the Saddam, saga has 
exposed some important weaknesses in the 
world community, problems which extend , 
far beyond Iraq. -| 

At first, Iraq's defiance brought a reluc- 
tant unity to the five permanent members of 
the Security Council Saddam Hussein was 
an offender with a long rap sheet, a proven 
record not only as a killer erf his own people 
but as a regional bully, prepared to invade 
Kuwait to the south and gas the Kurds to the 
north. His renewed blocking of the Uhscom 
inspectors last month was a strike against 
the permanent five of the Security Council 
but also against Kofi Annan, the ON Secre- 
tary General who personally agreed a com- 
promise on this matter with Saddam in 
February. Baghdad was giving the finger to 
them alL That’s why China, Russia and 
France — who usually lend a more recep- 
tive ear to Iraq — were prepared, however 
reluctantly, to go along with the US and 
Britain in the planned military action to 
pound Baghdad into compliance. The genius 
of Saddam’s 11th hour retreat was that . he 
gave just enough to please the Fresnch- 
Russian-Chiaese axis, while making suffi- 


‘Ursula Fantfiorpe has 
all the qualities we want 
in a poet laureate’ 

Jen Greatrex, Letters 


dent demands to dissatisfy the British and; 
the Americans. The effect was to split a 
coalition that had begun to ghie itself 
together against him, and to expose the 
faulting that now separates London and , 
Washington, from the rest of the world. 1 
And this is the problem which' now con - 1 
fronts Tony Blair and Bill Clinton: how to 
bridge the gap between the English-speak- 1 
ing powers and the rest of the Security 
CouncjQL Too often are we at odds with each 
other, too often are Saddam and other 
pariahs able to drive a wedge between us. 
Surely what's needed now is, first; an Iraqi 
implementation of its c»mmitmehts — so 
that a world-threatening programme of 
chemical and biological, weapon production 
can be seen and eliminated — followed by 
an effort by Britain and the US to listen to 
the concerns raised by Paris, Moscow and 
Beijing. Their desire to see some end to the 
sanctions imposed on Baghdad since 1991, 
whose chief victim has been the Iraqi people 
themselves, cannot be waved aside A dia- 
logue has to begin across this gulf; the one 
that splits the world's top table into Tony to' 
BUI versus the rest Without the heat of 
crisis, when military action is notjust hours 
away, these two sides need to draw up a 
common position in time for the next show- 
down with Saddam, which will come even- 
tually. While they’re at it our leaders need 


to work out a shared view of what should 
happen next after possible bombing and 
after Saddam. The US, Britain, China, Rus- 
sia and France need to reach such an 
understanding soon — before we have to 
witness another episode of a serial which is 
" becoming painfully familiar. 

Poet’s choice 

Let battle commence 

THE! race is on, and those of us who relish a 
good, old-fashioned contest for high office 
acre all but drooling at the prospect The 1 
candidates are in place, their rival claims 
staked out file early factions already form- i 
ing. New Labour may be bent on extinguish- 1 
tog genuine competition from Wales, Scot- 
land and London — preferring to handpick 
the candidates, lest the voters mess things 
up — but the British instinct for democracy 
will not be quashed! Instead it has simply 
found a different outlet the race to become 
-our new Poet Laureate. 

A new favourite has emerged, thanks in 
part to this newspaper. We blush slightly as 
we mention the name of U A Fanthorpe and 
our own role in bringing her work to wider 
attention. Last week we realised the death of 
Ted Hughes meant the nation would be 


without an official poem to mark the 50th 
birthday of His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales. Heaven forfend! How could such a 
great moment in our national life be allowed 
to pass unremarked? So we took it upon 
ourselves to commission a Laureate-style 
work from Ms Fanthorpe. And how she rose 
to the challenge! Her Brief Resumd at Fifty, 
published on Saturday, was by turns, play- 
ful and melancholic, Hughesian in its evoca- 
tion of the British landscape, Larkin-esque 
in its recasting of the mundane. Instantly, 
the poem was recognised for what it is: a 
forceful claim on poetry's top job. 

Of course, there are other contenders, 
foremost among them, we hear, Wendy 
Cope. Her publishers are said to have ad- 
vised her to stay quiet, but we urge another 
course. For this is now a campaign, and it 
should be fought like one. Perhaps the two 
lead candidates should meet in a presiden- 
tial-style TV debate, where each one can be 
challenged. (“Ms Cope, Princess Eugenie is 
about to turn 16. You have 90 seconds to 
compose an ode. There will be a 46-second 
rebuttal from Ms Fanthorpe.’’) We might see 
rallies and TV ad<a. T-shirts and bumper- 
stickers: "Fanthorpe ’98 — Tanned, Rested 
and Ready.” As Michael Portillo knows, be 
(or she) who dares, wins. Ms Fanthorpe has 
made the opening bid. Those who wish to 
beat ber must make their move soon. 


Letters to the Editor 


m 


Poetry and 
patronage 

AT LAST, and at a suitably 
/Arespectful distance from 
the death of Ted Hughes, you 
show us one person not yet 
mentioned who could do the 
job: Ursula Fanthorpe (A Brief 
Resume At Fifty, November 
14). Anyone who has intro- 
duced her poems to students 
and witnessed their enthusi- 
asm at her public readings 
will agree teat she has ah the 
qualities we vrant In a poet 
laureate. Her traditions run 
deep: classical, biblical Shake- 
speare, Donne, Browning; she 
does nut EfuSerfools gladly; is 
tied to: “ftrfa narrow island 
charged imh echoes /And 
whispers . has time for the 

ordinary person , and under- 
stands faetaedicinal value of 
irony. Sadly; however; we 
doubt she wotadaccept the } 

honour, '-"v. 

Jen Greatrex. 

Joanna Kirby. 

Trudy Parikburst-Green. 
Danuta Reah. 

Rotherham. 

South Yorkshire. 

Y OUR item from South Af- 
rica (Smoking ban Ignites 
row in South Africa. Novem- 
ber 7) suggests that the legisla- 
tion would make South Africa 
the first developing country to 
ban tobacco advertising. We 
have just returned from Peru, 
where there is a global ban on 
smoking in public places. The 
ban is published with the 
health warning on all ciga- 
rette packets, and is univer- 
sally observed, apart from the 
occasional European tourist 
Basil Strong. 

London. 

rjE Geoff Boycott’s “boy- 
ricotting” by the BBC and 
the Sun. I would like to point 
out that the BBC and the Sun 
haw both at various times 
glorified Paul Gascoigne as a 
wonderful sportsman. Vinnie 
Jones has appeared on A Ques- 
tion of Sport Both have a 
track record of violence. 
Joanna Melling. 

Winstanley. 

IF the Queen were to accept 
I Camilla as Charles’s partner 
(How ever did you put up with I 
me, mummy? November 14), 
perhaps Prince Philip might 
pick up some tips on charm 
and discretion? 

Eileen Noakes. 

Totnes, 

Devon. 


To bomb or not to bomb 


t M MAKtNQ A SUM VOLJJME 
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I T IS ironic that just as we 
commemorate the ending 80 
yean ago of "the war to end 
war”, the UK and US are pre- 
paring to go to war again. Just 
as two world wars faffed to end 
war, so will a Cruise missile 
attack on Iraq achieve noth- 
ing. It will end the work of 
Unseam for the foreseeable 
future — for surely Washing- 
ton and Downing Street do not 
expect to destroy the Saddam 1 
Hussein regime without caus- 
ing unacceptable “collateral 
damage” ie civilian deaths 
Targeting biological and 
chemical weapons might well 
indeal liberate than over a 
wide area outside Iraq. 

This is not to deny that Sad- 
dam Hussein is yet again 
breaching his undertakings, 
such as they are, to the Secu- 
rity Council and to Kofl An- 
nan himself. But if he is to be 
overthrown, this must be by 
l Iraqi dissidents. As here in tha 
Blitz, support for Iraq’s gov- 
ernment will be strengthened 
and opposition weakened — 
most of aff. if the attack is sup- 
ported by IsraeL 
An attack may In fact be ille- 
gal. Many So not believe one to 

be permitted by existing Secu- 
rity Council resolutions, cer- 
tainly not the latest, and Blair 


and Clinton are well aware 
that anew resolution raffing 
for an attack would be vetoed 
by China, France and Russia. 

A combination of support for 
Iraqi riisgiifent g, nego tiation 

and containment (as proposed 
in your Leader of November 
11) is not ideal; the Iraqi 
people will still suffer — and 
die — from sanctions as long 
as the regime misuses the ofl- 
for-food and medicines conces- 
sion. But it is foe least unsatis- 
factory erf the options 
available. 

Dr Douglas Holdstock. 
Medact 

I T IS reported that the US 
I govmment is spending 
around a SlbiHion per week 

brtflding ymri mafn tatntng an 
aimed force in the Persian 
Gulf area. Presumably to pro- { 
tect Che flow of cfaeapish oil ■ 

Into its (and our) nation’s pet- 
rol tanks, overuse of which is 1 
leading to environmental 
changes causing devastating 
events such as hurricane 
Mitch in the Gulf of Mexico. 1 

Jock Coats. 

Oxford. 

S ADDAM Hussein deserves 
a 10 per cent commission 
from the sale erf arms and cost ; 


of protection given by the Un- 
tied States and Britain to the 
Gulf states. 

Bar h time a crisis is trig- 
gered in the region, the Gulf 
States hear the brunt of the 
financial cost of troops move- 
ment and the sale of outdated 
arms to countries which do 
not have the manpower and 
expertise to use them. 

Dr Peter Kandela. 

Staines, Middx. 

I AST week, Tony Blair was 
Lin Scotland attacking the 
Scottish National Party be- 
cause their policy is to rid 
Scotland of weapons of mass 
destruction. Iraq is to be 
bombed into submission for 
retaining weapons of mass de- 
struction. Have the lunatics 
taken over the asylum? 

Myra Gartshore. 
Dumbarton. 
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Truth about my friend, Lord Wigg 


I Saddam can always leave his 
people to suffer and pop over 
for a shopping trip to London. 
As a head cf state, he is obvi- 
ously immune from prosecu- 
tion — maybe he and Pinochet 
couM meet for lunch at the 
River Cafe? 
GuyKttteringham. 
Northleigh. 


G HAPMAN Fincher's state- 
ment that Lord Wigg told 
him that he was prosecuted 
after being “set up" by Harold 
WHsonis astonishing (Wilson 
'set up' spy chief Lord Wigg, 
November 13). .. 

I was a close friend of George 
Wigg’s for the last 23 years of 
his life- 1 gave the oration at 
his memorial service. I was 
junior counsel in the case men- 
tiemed, and I do no violence to 
my lifelong duty of confidenti- 
ally to a client in stating that 
neither I nor any of Wigg*s 
other friends I have consulted 
today ever heard him make 


such an allegation. Lord Good- 
man was Wigg's solicitor. He 
was also Wilson's solicitor. 
Both Wilson and Goodman 
attended Wigg’s memorial 
service. 

There is no mystery about 
the delay In opening Wigg’s 
papers at the LSE. They are 
voluminous and have had to 
await their turn in being cata- 
logued. Nor is there any mys- 
tery about his executor. It is I. 

Further, the papers do not 
“cantata bloody dynamite”. 
They are rather boring. 

Roy Roebuck. 

London. 


Women playwrights’ brief script I Poor service Arts should not remain a Lottery 


I YN GARDNER, writing 
Labout women playwrights, 
gets the story right when she 
brtpiifta that we’ve been 
silenced since Aphra Bahn in 
the 17th century (Silent treat- 
ment, November ll). 

•Hie reason that women do 
so much better in TV than in 
theatre is that TV writing de- 
mands a fairly strict formula. 
It stems from Aristotle and 
highlights story- telling , con- 
flict and a particular struc- 
ture and it has been followed 
by most male dramatists 
down through the ages. 
Theatre, in spite of the fact - 
that it has an older, middle 
class audience, is much more 
open to new ideas than TV. 

Women's plays are drowned 
out by our theatrical powers- 
that-be; how many plays cur- 
rently r unning in the West- 
End are written by women? 

EE, in the last 20 years, ft 
seems that women’s plays 
have tended to be about up- 
beat losers, this does not nec- 


essarily reflect what was 
being written — these were 
the plays deemed acceptable 
by the newly liberalised 
theatre establishment The 
upbeat lasers are dying out 
but there 's stm no backing for 
the plays that don’t fit the 
mould. 

Women’s natural inclina- | 
tkm is to break with pre- | 
scribed formats, but it’s stiU a 
sad fact that their work is i 

“fringed”. 

These plays are not a deco- 
ration on a somewhat battered 
lampshade — they are the 
light bulb and may even illu- 
minate what Is seen as a dying 
art TV has done us the great 
disservice of farther sealing 
ns into what is acceptable in 
terms of form — theatre can’t 
afford to imitate, it needs to 
pioneer and take a leaf out erf 
the book of this country's vi- 
sual artists. 

Margaret Hollingsworth. 

(playwright) 

London. 


A T last a car manufacturer 
#\has admitted that price fix- 
ing does operate in the UK car 
market (Car chiefadmits fail- 
ure to cut prices, November 
12 ). Vanxhall have simply con- 
firmed what we knew all 
nlmng — tViyt IiK mn<iiimw < 

are being ripped offin com- 
parison to consumers fo the 
rest erf the EU. We pay be- 
tween 10 and 60 per cent more 
for the best-selling cars be- 
cause many manufacturers 
continue to place obstacles in 
the way of people trying to buy 
cars more cheaply ta Europe 
and by operati ng an antircom- 

petttive distributive system. 
The root of the problem is the 

block exemption system 

that allows car manufac turers 
to set up exclusive dealer net- 
works under the justification 
of improving service levels 
when it is actually a price fix- 
ing arrangement. 

SheQa McEechnie. 

Director, Consumers’ 
Association. 


TTffl Arts will always de- 
■ Lpend on those with bright 
ideas. Indeed many of the 
bri ght who initi- 
ated and drove forward those 
early Lotteiy-ftmded projects 
now coming to fruition were, 
in managerial terms, essen- 
tially amateurs. 

The country is becoming lit- 
tered, as Dan Giaister (Lottery 
windfalls that bring a double 
bind, November 11) suggests, 
with excellent people whose 
projects have outgrown their 
I manag n H^ I ynd who 

are then dumped on the 
scrapheap. 

Even the Arts Council fore- 
saw the problems likely to 
stem from a vast building pro- 
gramme in the almost certain 
ahawiee nf any mt yining flil 
level of extra fan ding to sus- 
tain staffing and program- 
ming. Overwhelmingly, state- 
supported arts organisations 
became lean and tight some 
years ago. Gone are the days 
when either Arts Council or 


Regional Arts Board could 
remove revenue funding from 
a “failed" client organisation 
in order to ftmd a new initia- 
tive. Why was this not admit- 
ted and why was a competitive 
system of hurdle jumping con- 
I tinned, one in which the many 
inevitably felt a strong sense 
erf failure? One might question 
why managerial “flying 
squads” weren't sent out by 
the Arts Council (the RABs 
were grossly under-staffed) to 
help those in difficulty. 

One is driven to ask why the 
arts bureaucracies so much 
prefer the racetrack ap- 
proach, with each hurdle and | 
even the winning post, lit- 
tered with Lottery victims? 

It Is simply about power, the I 
preference being for grateful I 
supplicants (and victims), 
rather than a transparent, co- 
operative system to ensure a 
genuine and happy process of 
cultural renewal? 

Hugh Adams. 

Bristol. 



I FEAR we have seen the 
last of Inspector Morse. 
Not. the end of Inspector 
Mom as portrayed in 
Colin Dexter’s original 
novels, but Morse as played 
by John Thaw in the televi- 
sion adaptations, . with his 
Wagner and his weatherbea- 
ten. integrity, Ms booze and 
his crosswords, his character- 
istic cry of "Lew-fas”, his 
music by Barrington Phe- 
loung. Malcolm . Bradbury's 
screenplay for last week's ver- 


sion or Dexter’s novel. The 
Wench Is Dead, appears to 
have ; been the TV Morse’s 
equivalent erf the Reichen- 
bach Falls, In the novel, as in 
the film, Morse is forced to do 
his detecting from hospital, 
where he’s undergoing treat- 
ment for an ulcer which is 
largely the product of too 
much booze. (How fortunate 
for Central TV that Morse has 
been sponsored latterly by a 
hsm\t r and not, as before, by a 

brewer.) 

What isn’t In the book, how- 
ever, is the harping on the : 
theme of early retirement. 
Morse was hardly tucked up 
hi his hospital bed before the \ 
dread words were spoken by 
his mordant superior. Chief 
Superintendent Grout (Be- ■ 
fore anyone writes to Correc- 
tioos and Clarifications: yes, X ! 
know that Grout Is the actor, 
and the Chief S upertoteodent 
is called Strange. But Grout 
with Its echoes of "stouT.and 
“grouchy”, is much tin more 
appropriate name.) in tfteTV 
' version* anyway, a sense of 


impending mortality seemed 
to be haunting both Morse 
and Strange/Grout “Go with, 
dignity,” the superintendent 
told his stricken subordinate. 
’'You’re the best detective in 
aff Thames Valley. Why- not 
quit while you're ahead?” 
Later Grout/Strange confided 
to Morse’s girlfriend that ha , 
was feeling terminal too. "X 
shan’t be there much longer 
myself,” he confessed. ”1 can’t 
stand tt. frankly.” J 

These were not the only lib- 
erties Bradbury , took with 
Dexter. He’d also Imported a 
tedious American cximtacOo-' 
gist (female), presumably be- 
cause studio bosses insisted 
on having an American char- 
acter in the hope of getting 
American sales. 

Even Morse’s faithful ESri- 
friend — wen, mature woman 
friend. If wefra going to be ac- 
curate, but even women of 80- 
plus get d escribed as girl 
friends in- newspapers nowa- 
days — seemed to have been 
imported from some .'-other 
Dexter stray. Even more dis- 


coocerttagly, Lewis was miss- 
ing, since his actor, Kevin 
Wbately, wasn’t available. 
Yet, fond as lam of Lewis, this 
change was perhaps the most 
therapeutic of all, since it en- 
abled Malcolm Bradbury to 
smuggle into the story a 
young fast-track graduate 
policeman called Kershaw 
(Keble College, first in his- 
tory) who, while Morse was 
tudkied up, did most of the leg 
work. 


T HE result was a splen- 
did evocation of the 
pleasures of academic 
research (itself a form 
of detection) and the way in 
which hours erf tedious poring 
over ancient microfilmed 
newspapers, or struggling to 
decipher documents died out 
ta a flowery Victorian hand, 
'or wading through box after 
box of nnsorted papers, can 
somettaiesbeatbrillingexpe- 
rtence.«s at last one turns up. 
perhaps , ta a footnote per 
haps in some dim subordinate 
danse, the revelatory line 


which uniry flp; some recalci- 
trant mystery . 

It always -surprises me that 
cloisteriy libraries aren’t reg- 
ularly disrupted by ecstatic 
celebrations. The most exu- , 
berant demonstration 1 have 
seen so far was a display of 
high fives by a couple ta the i 
Family Records Centre who I 
had no doubt just unravelled 
some riddle concerning a long j 
lost aunt 

A few weeks ago, at the j 
British Newspaper Library, I 
found in a report on a bank- 
ruptcy proceeding the solu- 
tion to a mystery which had 
dogged me for months: why 
had the wife of the great Vic- 
torian fraudster Jabez Spen- 
cer Balfour MF dropped out of 
his life at around the age of 
30. taffy to. reappear in ber 
early seventies? Where had 
ahe been in the meantime? 

The temptation then to rise 
from mv seat In the mic rofilm 
unit, punching the air, and 
emitting a shoot of “yes!” was 
like nothing else since Lawrie 
Sanchez .headed Wimbledon’s 


winning goal against Liver- 
pool in the FA Cup Final of 
1988. But these things are not 
done in libraries: which is 
possibly why ill-informed 
people think they are boring. 

Profound thanks, anyway, 
to John Thaw and all others 
concerned for creating the 
only TV detective, apart from 
Sherlock Holmes, to whom I 
ever looked forward. What a 
shame that Morse can't take 
some of the others into retire- 
ment with him, especially 
boring old Wexford. Malcolm 
Bradbury could then write a 
series which found the whole 
lot living together in some 
retirement home in the 
country: one by one they 
would all be bumped off until 
only Morse was left. Even 
now, we can’t be entirely sure 
that John Thaw won’t ride 
again. At the time, the whole 
world supposed the toppling 
of Holmes from the Reichen- 
bach faffs must have been 
fatal. Even Conan Doyle 
thought so. But mercifully, all 
were wrong. 


Why scare stories about 
mobiles don’t ring true 

Y OUR article on the health I phones as having receh 
risks of mobile phones “more than 3000 calls. . 


1 risks of mobile pbones ' 
doesn't mention the strong 
evidence that the use of mobile 
phones while driving in- 
creases the risk of accidents 
(Mobile phones get an un- 
healthy image, November 14). 
This is important because car 
accidents are a common cause 
of death and disability ta 
young people: therefore any 
increase ta risk will cause a 
lot of misery. 

Brain tumours are. by con- 
trast, rare. But whether they 
might be caused by mobile 
phones is still an important 
question. Unfortunately, we 
don’t know the answer. Your 
article does say — In the 
seventh paragraph — that 
“nobody really knows” about 
the safety of mobile phones, 
but I don’t think that’s the 
message your readers win 
take away from the article. 

Considerable prominence is 
given to the story of a young 
man who developed Hodg- 
kin's disease “in exactly the 
same position as 1 used to hold 
my phone”. The man under- 
standably assumes that his 
tumour has been caused by 
the phone, but it's almost cer- 
tainly chance. Both Hodgkin’s 
disease and use of mobile 
phones are common, and you 
would expect hundreds, even 
thousands, of cases to occur in 
people who have used phones. 

Then you quote a man who 
stands to make money from 
worries about the safety of 


phones as having received 
“more than 3000 caffs ... from 
people who have fallen ill, in- 
cluding with tumours”. So 
what? If I start a scare tomor- 
row that digital television 
causes health problems it 
won’t take me any time to col- 
lect that many calls. Proper 
epidemiological evidence will 
be needed to ascertain 
whether mobile phones cause 
brain tumours. 

Researchers will question 
those who have brain tumours 
and closely matched controls 
(people of the same age and 
sex) about use of mobile 
phones, but their results may 
be hard to interpret for at least 
two reasons. People know that 
mobile phones may cause 
brain tumours and so those 
who have brain tumours may . 
be more likely to remember 
any phone use. Next, itmay be 
that tumours are associated 
with longer phone caffs, and 
will people be able to remem- 
ber how long they used their 
phones for? 

Richard Smith. 

Editor, British 
Medical Journal, 

London. 

We do not publish letters where 
only an e-mail address is 
supplied; please Include a full 
postal address. We may edit 
letters: shorter ones are more 
likely to appear. We regret we 
cannot acknowledge those not 
used. Please provide a 
reference to the relevant article. 
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Comment 
Iraq Crisis 


First Person 


Tam Dalyell 


I 


T IS the conventional wis- 
dom that Britain is simply 
tagging on behind Wash- 
ington over Iraq. But Iraqis 
blame the British nota whit 
less than the Americans. 

As Dr Kbaled el QnbalsL, 
Phd in International law at 

King's College, London, put 

it to former Irish prime min- 
ister Albert Reynolds and 
myself last Sunday night at 
the home in Iraq of deputy 
prime minister Tariq Aziz: 
“The Foreign Office have 
the most expert diplomats 
of any country in the world. 
The Americans could not 
draft such difficult resolu- 
tions at the United Nations. 
They have used their ex- 
pertise to make Iraq look in 
the wrong in the eyes of the 
world.” 

Foreign minis ter Moham- 
med alSahaf went further 
in a separate meeting. “We 
Iraqis are deeply hurt by the 
attitude of Britain. Many of 
us were educated in Eng- 
land or Scotland. Our cul- 
ture is British, our educa- 
tional system was based on 
British practice. Our health 
service, the best of any Arab 
country before 1990. was 
based on the NHS. And now 
the British Government 
won’t even talk to us prop- 
erly, on terms of some 
dignity.” 

The four Irishmen with 
whom I travelled all as- 
sented vigorously to the 
Iraqi suggestion that the 
English were very’ bad at 
trying to understand the po- 
sition of those with whom 
they disagreed. The foreign 
minister asked plaintively 
why such different criteria 
should apply to Iraq and Is- 
rael. He pointed to the fact 
that not only was United 
States secretary of state Ma- 
deleine Albright Jewish, 
but so was US defence secre- 
tary William Cohen, and 
special adviser David Levy, 
and national security ad- 
viser Sandy Berger. 

What should a Gentile say 
to Iraqis who ask whether it 
is fair that decisions to 
bomb should be made by 
those whose agenda is 
linked with the perceived 
interests of Israel? 

As on my visit to Baghdad 
in 1994, 1 Judged that the 
technocrat ministers were 
people of high quality and 
seriousness of purpose. The 
health minister — and Kurd 
— Dr Mubarrak, was In his 
department from 8 in the 
morning until to at night 
seven days a week. 

The notion that is put 
around that Iraqi ministers 
do not care about their 
people is, from my observa- 
tion. cheap propaganda. 

One said: “You see the ap- 


They complained 
to me that 
Madeleine Albright 
was Jewish 


palling state of our schools. 
We have children and 
grandchildren. Our fam- 
ilies go to the shattered 
school system; the students 
In our families go to Bagh- 
dad University. It was once 
one of the great universities 
of the world; now it is 
starved of resources. Our 
families have to go to the 
public hospitals.” 

Indeed, I had seen the 
teaching hospital. Tears 
welled up In the eyes of my 
tough Irish companions, 
Reynolds. Senator 
Michael Lanigan. Peter 
Doyle and Brian Grlfiln. No 
wonder. Distraught moth- 
ers. sitting on plastic sheet- 
ing. looked helplessly at 
children with hours to Uve. 

George Robertson and 
Tony Blair were rightly 
greatly moved by the car- 
nage of Infants at Dunblane. 
Five infants die each day at 
this hospital in Baghdad. Is 
this the city (which I was 
told has two ambulances 
without oxygen and no 
working fire engine because 
of the lack of spare parts) on 
which members of a Labour 
Government wish to hurl 
the most modern and dread- 
ful weapons of war? 

1 am convinced the north- 
ern Arabs who are tough, 
proud people going back to 
the Assyrians, ought to be 
welcomed back into the 
family of na tions. 

What the foreign minister 
wanted Last week, as did 
everyone else we met, was 
that before bombs rain down 
on their population, at the 
very least a serious delega- 
tion of officials should go to 

Baghdad and talk about the 
whole problem. 

Following the weekend's 
eleventh-hour develop- 
ments, that doesn't seem 
very much to ask. 



Tom Dalyell is Uabour mp lor 
Unlittigow. 


Apocalypse of the Paper Higexs 



America’s emergency is mainly 
about allies, nukes and oil 


In an age that threatens biological 
warfare, the US is losing control 


1 A FHILE the primary aim 
WWof Saddam Hussein's 
V V regime is to stay in 
power, its longer-term aim is 
to rebuild Its status as a 
major regional force. Among 
many policies required to 
achieve these alma , two stand 
out — to end United Nations 
sanctions and to maintain the 
ability to deploy weapons of 
mass destruction, especially 
biological weapons. 

Until very recently, the 
United States was prepared to 
rely primarily on the UN 
weapons inspectors (Unscom) 
and the maintenance of sanc- 
tions to counter both policies. 
Unscom would work to con- 
trol the weapons programmes 
while sanctions would keep 
the regime in a thoroughly 
weakened state. Whatever its 
public rhetoric, Washington 
was intent on maintaining 
sanctions at least until the 
regime collapsed. 

In the past three weeks US 
policy has undergone a pro- 
found shift, having effectively 
given up on Unscom. It now 
envisages a harsh process of 
containment, not least 
through the use of strong mil- 
itary force to strike at the 
heart of the regime — Us elite 
forces, intelligence and com- 
munications organisations 
and weapons industries. 

The process was well under 
way by Saturday, with weeks 
of bomber and cruise missile 
strikes being planned to bring 
the regime to Its knees. 

While much of the chan ge 
in policy stems from Bill Clin- 
ton's relief from domestic 
pressures after the mid-term 
election successes, it also fol- 
lows the experience of the last 
major crisis nine months ago. 
The Iraqi regime survived 
that crisis intact, having had 
time to disperse and conceal 
key aspects of its biological 
warfare infrastructure, but it 
was required to accept a con- 


tinuing and intrusive inspec- 
tion regime. 

Durin g the summer and 
early autumn, Iraq progres- 
sively interfered with the 
weapons inspections and. by 
the time of the US elections, 
Unscom was e ffe c tiv ely de- 
funct. Saddam was most likely 
anticipating an election result 
that would further weaken 
Clinton, enabling Iraq to 
gather further support for the 
relief of sanctions. But be mis- 
calculated in three ways. 

First, the election went Clin- 
ton's way, enabling him to 
turn his attention to interna- 
tional issues. Second, the US 
began at last to put some pres- 
sure on Israel, relieving same 
af the anti-American tensions 
in the Gulf Finally. Gulf oil 
producers, burdened by low oil 
prices, could see some advan- 
tage in a renewed war with 
Iraq bringing a price surge, as 
the regime was crippled. 

The result was the US 
action planned to start 36 
hours ago — a military cam- 
paign exceeding any of the 
raids of recent years. It is 
even likely that it would have 
been larger than the raids 
planned last February but 
averted by UN general-secre- 
tary Kofi Annan’s Interven- 
tion. Those raids were ex- 
pected to last a month, with 
up to 1,500 civilian casualties. 

At the last minute, Saddam 
realised his mistake and of- 
fered just enough of a climb- 
down to force Clinton to re- 
call the bombers, while 
felling far short of a complete 
capitulation. The US. along 
with Britain, is left with an 
escalating military momen- 
tum but a lack of interna- 
tional agreement Even so, 
with Clinton cancelling his 
Asian tour, it is by no means 
certain that military strikes 
will be avoided. 

The seven-year programme 
of sanctions is simply not 


working. The regime remains 
in place, with Its elite of up to 
a million people doing 
remarkably well, not least 
through the proceeds of mas- 
sive ofl smuggling operations. 
Meanwhile tide experience of 
millions of ordinary Iraqis is 
dire, with at least 6,000 chil- 
dren dying every month from 
malnutrition. 

B UT there are huge dan- 
gers in taking massive 
military action against 
Saddam’s regime. One of 
Iraq's most remarkable 
achievements in the 1980s 
was to build up a comprehen- 
sive biological warfare pro- 
gramme in just five years, so 
much so that at the time of 
the 1991 war it had missiles 
and bombs, armed with an- 
thrax and botulinum, ready to 
use if the regime were threat- 
ened with destruction. 

Even with the undoubted 
successes of the Unscom in- 
spections, Iraq is well-nigh 
certain to have a hidden bio- 
logical warfare capability 
that would be used if US mili- 
tary action began to strike at 
the heart of the regime. Put 
bluntly, a second Gulf war 
could all too easily get out of 
control. 

This was exactly what hap- 
pened with a major war-game 
at the US naval war college a 
couple of years ago. In that 
scenario, the Iraqi regime’s 
survival was threatened, it 
used biological weapons to 
great effect and the US retali- 
ated with a nuclear strike. 

It is possible that the week- 
end's events have given us a 
breathing space. If so. a far- 
ther crisis with an its poten- 
tial dangers will only be 
avoided if there is a change of 
policy towards Iraq. The 
whole sanctions programme 
has to be reviewed, with a 
revised system developed that 
relieves the pressure on the 


great majority of the Iraqi 
people, not least through a 
greatly increased but exter- 
nally managed food-for-oil 
scheme. 

Sanctions should be con- 
centrated on the regime itself 
and its supporting elite, focus- 
ing, for example, on its fi- 
nances. specialised imports, 
transport and travel, and 
probably Including a total no- 
fly zone to hinder its internal 
operations. This will require 

much regional support, which 
will in turn only be possible if 
the Middle East peace process 
gets fully back on track. 

While there is no guarantee 
that this will work it is a 
much wiser course of action 
than risking a war that could 
easily escalate out of control. 

Iraq is a prototype of the 
kind of conflict likely to face 
us in file coming decades: 
Weapons proliferation Is now 
making it easier for weak 
states to stand up to strong 
ones. Crises involving 
weapons of mass destruction 
are likely to occur and, as 
with Iraq, it is dangerous to 
assume that such crises are 
readily amenable to military 
solutions. At a time when the 
US sees itself as the world's 
sole superpower, it may actu- 
ally be starting to lose 
control. 

The post-cold war world de- 
mands fundamental rethink- 
ing of our. ideas about inter- 
national security, and there is 
little evidence that tills has 
begun. Even so, if a way can 
be found to handle the Iraq 
crisis without a potentially 
disastrous resort to force. It 
might give us experience that 
will be Invaluable in ap- 
proach ing the disorderly 
world of the early 2lst 
century. 


State of 
anxiety 


Paul Rogers is professor of 
peace studies at Bradford 
University. 



I T IS not generally known 
that the United States has 
been in an official state of ■ 
emergency since November 
1994, when President Bill 
Clinton first declared it “with 
respect to tiie unusual and ex- 
traordinary threat to the 
national security, foreign pol- 
icy and economy pf the US 
posed by the proliferation of 
nuclear, biological and chemi- 
cal weapons and the means of 
delivering them". 

Last Thursday , with a dis- 
creet announcement in the 
Federal Register, he formally 
extended the state of emer- 
gency a gnin continuing the 
extraordinary powers this 
gives him over military oper- 
ations and the reserves, and 
the authority to draw on civil- 
ian resources. 

It was first called after ear- 
lier Iraqi blustering, and a 
comment by India's then 


chief pf Staff nn main les- 

son of the Gulf wan that in 
the single-superpower world, 
a middle-ranking state plan- 
ning to assert itself had better 
acquire a nuclear weapon. 

In a scenario under which 
Iraq made another lightning 
grab for Kuwait, began ex- 
ploiting the ofl «od declared 
that it had a nuclear weapem 
and would use it to defend its 
gains, the Pentagon con- 
cluded that its options would 
be few. The strategy therefore 
focuses on preventing Iraq 
from acquiring WMDs, the 
Washington acronyin for 
weapons of mass destruction. 

“The goal oTour policy is to 
counter the threat Iraq poses 
to its neighbours, particularly 
the threat that would be posed 
if Iraq acquired WMDs and 
the means to deliver them,” 
the state department spokes- 
man declared on the day that 
the state of emergency was ex- 
tended. He added that since 
the United Nations inspectors 
“have not been operating for 
eight of tiie last 12 months . . . 
in a matter of months, they 
[the Iraqis] could reconstitute 
their WMDs". 

To Washington, the overall 
strategic situation is now more 
perilous than when the state of 
emergency was first declared, 
largely because of the collapse 
of the oil price. It is still drop- 
ping. from $1£31 for a barrel of 
Brent crude on November 3, to 
$12.04 on November 10. 

During the first Iraq crisis 
of 1990, tiie price hit $35, 
which helped Saudi Arabia 
and Kuwait to pay the US and 
Britain $40 billion for their 
deliverance. But the Saudi 
state budget is now $13 billion 


in the red, after oil earnings . 
fell from $45 hHUon last year ■ 
to under $30 billion this year. ‘ 

The domestic political im- 
plications of the Saudi monar- 
chy's straitened circum- 
stances are grim for the US. 
which has established a for- 
midable military base in the 
region, from the Dhahran air- 
field to the Fifth Fleet base st 
Bahrain. The Saudi monar- 
chy has got into the addictive 
habit of buying such grudging 
public support as it has, and 
now the money has run out. 

And yet Washington’s mili- 
tary base in thp Gulf Is all the 
more necessary, because the 


extended dramatically with 
foe new US (and British) in- 
vestments in the oil and gas 
fields cf the Caspian basin. The 

region, from the US air base at 

Incirilk in Turkey, through the ' 
Middle East to the Caspian and 

the Gulf, is becoming an Amer- 
ican protectorate. 

Both the strategy and the 
investments help to explain 
the reluctance cf European al- 
lies to join the new Anglo- 
American military effort. 
D enmar k's token contribu- 
tion of one military transport 
aircraft may not be uncon- 
nected to defence minister 
Hans Haekkerup's hopes to 
succeed Nato’s secretary-gen- 
eral, Javier Solaria, next year. 

But it amounts to a pretty 
thin contribution from a 
Europe which depends far 
more than Britain and the US 
on Gulf oil. and makes a 
mockery of Europe’s “com- 
mon foreign and security 
policy”. 

There is a deeper American 
a n xiety, beyond the personal 

ambition of Clinton to topple 
Saddam Hussein. There al- 
ready is an Talamtp h nm h in 
Pakistan, so far with limited 
delivery capacity. Bat Paki- 


The entire region 
up to the Caspian 
is becoming a US 
protectorate 


stan Is bankrupt and Its gov- 
ernment insecure. 

It may be a remote pros- 
pect, but the gruesome combi- 
nation of fundamentalist 
regimes taking power in both 
Pakistan and Saudi Arabia 
must now be the stuff of Pen- 
tagon contingency planning, 
to assess whether their bases 
and the West’s oil supply 
could still be secured. 

These are the parameters 
that made it so galling for 
Clinton to hold back, now that 
he had regained the personal 
authority and the nerve to ad- 
mit that the UN inspections 
and sanctions were failing to 

contain Iraq. 

But Saddam or no Saddam. 
America’s oilmen and its mili- 
tary must now reckon with 
the fear that one day they will 
face the prospect of a mullah 

with a nuke, squatting astride 
the jugular of the industrial- ' 
ised world. 


Any day, I’d rather have the UN’s Kofi Annan dealing with the Iraq crisis than Americans with the mentality of Dr Strangelove 


Bomber Bill 


Ian Aitken 


T HE tendency of truth 
to outdo fiction is at Its 
most gloriously obvi- 
ous In the world of peaked 
caps, brass buttons and 
scrambled egg. The suits in 
the US state department 
may be prone to perpetrate 
the odd fiasco, but we have 
learned to recognise that 
they are amateurs in com- 
parison with the Pentagon. 

Thus Dr Strangelove. 
surely Peter Sellers's great- 
est screen creation, almost 
stepped through the looking 
glass and into the real 
world at the weekend. As 
the B-52 bombers winged 
their way across half the 
globe, carrying 200-odd 
cruise missiles earmarked 
for the task of toppling Sad- 
dam Hussein, we came 
within an hour of war on 
Saturday. 

But what if the computer 
on just one of those bomb- 
ers had been on the blink, 
and the order to abort the 
mission bad gone unheard? 


That you will remember 
Is what happened in the 
fictional Dr Strangelove. 
and the world was plunged 
Into a nuclear war by a 
crazed American air force 
general in a stetson hat. 

The American military’s 
record is not good In these 
matters. The recent cruise 
missile attack on Afghani- 
stan was designed to take 
out another Western bite 
noir, Osama bin Laden, and 
was based on high quality 
intelligence Information 
about his whereabouts. Bat 
there must have been some- 
thing wrong, because Bin 
Laden is still in the land of 
the living. 

The simultaneous attack 
on Sudan was even more 
idiotic, involving the de- 
struction of what later 
turned out to be little more 
than a corner chemist’s 
shop in Khartoum. Yet this, 
too, was based on “reli- 
able” Intelligence Informa- 
tion that tiie site in ques- 
tion Was a factory making 
nerve gas for terrorists. 
Miraculously, no one was 


killed, but the price paid by 
Britain for supporting the 
operation was to have Its 
ambassador expelled and 
Its hopes of brokering 
peace in Sudan sharply di- 
minished. 

The same “smart bombs” 
and the same “reliable” in- 
telligence that flattened the 
Sudanese equivalent of 
Boots would, we are told, 
enable the US air force to 
bring down Saddam from 
35.000ft without a single 
Western casualty. 

A NYONE prepared to 
believe this would be 
prepared to believe 
that the American war in 
Vietnam was a triumph. 
Yet that war — in which an 
army of peasants In straw 
bats and black pyjamas de- 
feated the world’s greatest 
war machine — provides 
the ultimate proof that the 
Pentagon is almost always 
wrong. 

It was a war founded on 
the accepted US military 
wisdom that “when you've 
got them by the balls, their 


hearts and mind will fol- 
low”. The Pentagon’s error 
at the time was that it 
didn't appreciate who had 
whom by the balls. 

There is plenty more evi- 
dence available to the US 
people of the Pentagon's im- 
becility, should Vietnam be 
insufficient. Take, for 
instance the fiasco of Presi- 
dent Jimmy Carter’s at- 
tempt to rescue the staff of 
the American embassy in 
Tehran, who had been taken 
hostage in the coup which 
toppled the Shah. 

It was a typical piece of 
Pentagon gung-ho, no 
doubt inspired by Israel’s 
success at Entebbe. But the 
generals sent in helicopters 
with air intakes which 
sucked up sand. Not sur- 
prisingly, they wouldn't 
work in the desert. 

And what about the 
American intervention in 
Somalia? The marines came 
up the beaches under tele- 
vision lights, amid much 
trumpeting of PR brass. 
But the Somali warlords 
proved cleverer than them. 


a lot of young GIs died In 
gruesome circumstances, 
and the US army pulled out 
agai n with Its tall between 
Its legs, humiliated by a 
bunch of thugs. The only 
lesson drawn from this 
frightful experience was 
that soldiering on the 
ground produces body- 
bags, so let’s do it from a 
safe height in future. 


Then there was the bomb- 
ing of Libya, designed to 
take OUt Colonel Mmunmar 
Gadafy. As usual, the 
bombs missed, kfTHng inno- 
cent people instead. Or the 
Invasion of the Common- 
wealth island of Grenada, 
with the purpose of bring- 
ing down a Marxist regime 
there. A vast armada was 
assembled to do this trivial 





job, bat they forgot to tell 
Mrs Thatcher or the Queen. 
Both were furious, and the 
great Thatcher/Reagan 
love affair was briefly 
under serious strain. *. 

And let’s not forget the 
mother of all fiascos, the 
Bay of Pigs. It was planned 
by the CIA, endorsed by the 
Pentagon and authorised 
by the saintly President 
Kennedy. But its only long 
term effect was to give snfri 
stance to Fidel Castro's 
strongest card with his own 
people; that the gringos - 
were ont to get them. It led 
directly to the Cuban mis- 
sile crisis, which very 
nearly made Dr Strange- 
U>ve a reality. 

Most of these events are 
laughable as well as fright- 
ening. Frankly I don't be- 
lieve Saddam can be 
brought down from the air 
and I am astonished that 
anyone In either the Ameri- 
can or the British govern- 
ment believes IX either. 

For myself; I prefer the 
UN’s Kofi Annan to Dr 
Strangelove any day. 
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Quentin Crewe 


OBITUARIES 1 1 


aristocratic taste for adventure 


| his travels , 


jwe in MachoPicchn, Pera 


UENTIN CREWE, 
has died' on 
H .■ his 72nd birthday, 

BJE m an aristocrat 
satirist who 
invented himself as the first 
restaurant critic, in Britain 
and went on to create serious 
travel literature from his 
wheelchair. His life was a ba- 
rometer of painful yet for 
him, exhilarating social 

nhang p 

Crewe was the grandson on 
his mother's side of the Mar- 
quess of Crewe. Her family 
regarded his British , consul 
father as incurably middle 
class. It was little wonder that 
Crewe grew up with little 
sense of truly belonging any- 
where. This feeling could not 
have been helped by the doc- 
tors’ pronouncement that he 
would be dead of muscular 
dystrophy by the age of 16. 

With his flavon pTTris »r%A 

cherub face, young Quentin 
was good at wmmarwHng at- 
tention by recitations, and be- 
came a personable young man 
who had entree to all fee great 
houses of Britain — and the 
ear of powerful press barons. 

It was not really surprising 
that years later, when the 
muscular dystrophy had not 

WTlprt him but bad nnndgnal 

his six-feet-one frame to a 
wheelchair, he not only trav- 


| efied to and wrote about dan- 
gerous parts of the world but 
also wheeled his chair into 
highly combative radio 
shows like Robert Robinson’s 
Stop the Week, enjoying an 
1 ari s tocr a t’s confidence that 
he need not bother that his 
head was two feet below 
everyone else’s because the 
world would ramg to him 
He was always attractive to 
the rich and influential He 
virtually moved into the Mac- 
millans* Birch Grove, falling 
unsuccessfully in love with 
Harold’s daughter Sarah and 
inspiring her mother, Lady 
Dorothy, to have chats wife 
him while sitting an the edge 
of hia bath. He had a similar, 
thfmg h less r fo se, surrogate- 
m other relationship with 
Lady Violet Bonham Carter. 

Percy Lubbock, the portly, 
rich and almost blind critic 
and author of what Is still 
regarded, as the best book on 
the construction of the novel. 
The Craft of Fiction, employed 
Crewe as secretary and 

Ttadwvotond in handarff p** 

villa near Harold Acton's in 
Italy. Lubbock’s affection fbr 
Crewe became deep and he 
suggested him as substitute 
when he could not do some 
reviewing fbr fee Times Liter- 
ary Supplement 
It was Crewe’s first pub- 


lished article and the cruelty 
from Lubbock’s point of view 
was that it made Crewe rest- 
less. In 1963 he returned to 
London where Robert 
Boothby, reportedly Lady 
Dorothy’s lover and Sarah’s 
father, and certainly a ready 
admirer of young men, in- 
vited him to lunch with John 
Junor, then .deputy editor of 
the Evening Standard. Junor 
asked him to do an article on | 
Monte Carlo, which, it was | 
> rumoured, was about to be- 
come the victim of a virtual 
takeover bid by the shipping 
tycoon Aristotle Onassis. 

Finding no evidence of this, 
Crewe wrote such a funny 
piece that he was given a job 
at £15 a week. At the Standard 
he wrote leaders, then Lon- 
doner’s Diary, then features. 

By th e Httip he joined the 
new magazine Queen, 
launched by his friend, the 
resourceful and manic Joce- 
lyn Stevens, he was more 
used to the ways of the Fourth 
Estate. Queen published a 
regular list of restaurants, 
each with a one-line com- 
ment When the girl who did 
this fell ill, Crewe, who was 
going out to lunch, offered to 
fill the space by writing about 
the restaurant. As it was Wil- 
ton’s, foil of influential and 
picturesque diners, he let rip. 


describing the atmosphere 
and decor as much as the food 
.and creating an art form 
which only later, in less sensi- 
tive hands, was to sink into 
pretentious flatulence. “No . 
one," Crewe was to recall, 
“had ever written about res- 
taurants in this way. I be- ; 
came the restaurant I 
correspondent." 


T HERE WAS another 
side to Crewe. Even 
as a public school- 
boy at Eton, Crewe 
had sympathised 
with the underdog, once beg- 
ging his father, then British 
consul to Monaco, to help a 
German Jewish refugee who 
had been blinded by Gestapo 
torturers. 

At the DaQy Mail, which be 
joined when the fon ran out 
at Queen, he took over the 
gossip column, refusing to . 
write about royalty, divorces, 
family rows and pregnancies 
(virtually the entire content 
of the average gossip 
column). He intended to focus 
on people who were doing 
positive and intelligent 
things. This revolutionary 
creed caused clashes with the 
editor, perhaps not helped by 
the knowledge that Crewe 
was also writing sketches for 
the BBC TV political and 


social satire show That Was , 
the Week That Was. 1 

In 1964 he started to write a 
column for the more leftwing . 
Sunday Mirror — "more fon I 
than any job I have had" — I 
which lasted for seven years. 
He went to Saudi Arabia, 
where he got stuck in the de- 
sert with no water and 
resisted attempts to kail one of 
his Saudi helpers who ap- 
peared to be demented and a 
danger. 

In South Africa, where he 
was sent to report on how 
things were “getting better 
fbr the blacks and coloureds", 
he reported how under apart- 
heid they were getting much 
worse. He thought such 
pieces the most valuable jour- 
nalism he wrote; and they 
paved the way for his travel 
books on South America (In 
the Realms of Gold), India and 
the Sahara — all from a 
wheelchair pushed by willing 
young men, and using a fold- 
up commode designed by an 
accompanying photographer. 
He always saw fee dirt as well 
as the gold, but found the ef- 
fect of revolutions depressing. 

He also produced several 
books on. food, for many of 
which he also travelled: for 
Foods From France, for 
instance, he wheeled his way 
through the French regions. 


Even a 19-year stint in the 
inherited Madeley Hall in 
Staffordshire, where he 
fanned and tried to build a 
whole village to replace dis- 
used mineworks — a forerun- 
ner of Prince Charles's simi- 
lar efforts — did not subdue 
his quietly ebullient nature, 
even though officialdom 
finally beat him and he 
retreated to live abroad. 

He was married three 
times, sympathising with all 
three wives about the strain 
his disability and the travel 
bug caused. They were fee 
American Martha Sharp, by 
whom he had a sen and 
daughter; the novelist Angela 
Hufh. by whom he bad a 
daughter and a son (since de- 
ceased) and the aristocrat 
Susan Cavendish, second 
cousin of Sarah Macmillan, 
by whom he had a son and a 
daughter. He remained on 
good terms wife each. 

Crewe radiated a positive at- 
mosphere. Despite the whitt- 
ling away of his own privileged 
class, overall he thought the 
world a better place than when 
he had entered it 


DmidtBariwr 


Quentin Crewe, critic, columnist 
travel writer, bom November 14, 
1926: died November 14, 1998. 


falerie Hobson 


Star of screen and scandal 


V ALERIE EbBSON, 
who has died aged Si, 
was an stress who 

played tn iaitasy and 
for real the pre-199s English 
dream woman: leautiful, 
clothes-conficiousJ even-tem- 


pered, a trifle nai 
reliably unshatte 
time of trouble. 

She played tta 
times for the B 
and cinema, endng as the 
Rn glloh p the mon- 

arch in The Kite and I at 
Drury Aft# this, amid 
much public!* about a 
golden pair whT could well 
end up in 10 Doming Street, 
she gave up gang to marry 
the rising govehment minis- 
ter John 1 Fraiano. In less 
than a decade/she was sup- ! 
porting her difaced husband 
after it was diabvered that be 
had shared he favours of 
Christine Beeler with a 
Soviet diplomat while he was 
Minister for var. the scandal 
which helpfl bring down 
Harold Macrfillan as Prime 


yish. but a 
tile rock in 


Harold Mat 
Minister. 

ft was Hfcson who first 
produced W dry towel for 
Keeler at Cliveden after the 
girl’s own towel' had betel 
soaked diring horseplay 
around thepool in which she 
bad been slimming naked. It 
indicated tie same mixture of 
decency aid decorum that 
had poweifc her work as an 
actress. Tmse who called her 
only a cldhes-horse without 
warmth o| feeling were to be I 
proved wpng when disaster 1 
struck, Jpt as those who i 
thought hfr generosity (once, , 
told thatk friend’s domestic 
servant I d run out of dga- j 
reties, sh casually gave her a 
box of 20 was no more than 
a fair-wpther phenomenon 
in a pet Luged woman were 
to be pro id wrong. 

If the -ande dame role in 
Its late reality was less 
rewardh ; than it had been in 
fiction, Hobson’s strong 
sculpted features never be- 


bad been 
indicated 
decency 
had powe 
actress. T 
only a cl 
warmth o 
proved w 
struck, J 
thought h 
told that] 
servant a 
reties, sh 
box of 20 
a felr-w 
in a pci? 
to be pro 
If the 


i trayed it publicly during the 
more than 30 dignified years 
between disaster and her 
death. She never recanted on 
fee vow she bad made to give 
up acting after her marriage, 
but the repeated screenings of 
her best films of the 1930s, 
1940$ and 1950s was enough to 
keep memories of her fresh. 

The sight of her indulg in g 
in pious chit-chat in the 
stately garden wife Dennis 
Price as the avenging class- 
war assassin in Kind Hearts 
and Coronets, playing the 
oblivious wife of the high- 
born inventor who has just 
been blown up in great puffs 
of smoke dearly visible be- 
hind her, was one of the joys 
of British cinema. She was es- 
pecially goodJn Her Ladyship 
roles, including the aBy and 
patron of Arnold Bennett’s 
The Card, played by Alec 
Guinness. 

The daughter at a Royal 
.Navy captain, she was horn in 
Lame in Northern Ireland 
during the first world war. At 
the age of two she loved wrap- 
ping a bath towel around her- 
self and pretending to be the 
Queen of Sheba. At three she 
took dancing lessons and ap- 
peared at concerts as Cupid, 
dressed in pink tulle and car- 
rying a silver bow and arrow. 
At five she was taken to Lon- 
don twice a week from the 
fondly boom in Hampshire to 
be taught ballet by the fash- 
ionable teacher Espinosa. 
These lessons were intended 
to give her "grace,” a great 
middle-class parental ambi- 
tion of the era. 

The ambition was espe- 
cially powerful in the case of 
Hobson, who by her own ac- 
count was then far less attrac- 
tive than her sister. *Tve 
thought this out carefully,” 
she once said, "why I went on 
the stage. Why I needed an 
audience. I was a very plain, 
wishy-washy child. Large 
wistfol eyes. A real gum-drop. 
AwfuL My sister was exqui- 


site. She could never believe 
tills pasty-faced mouse was 
her sister. Everybody called 
me Monkey.” 

The ballet classes helped 
point her towards the stage. 
She hud no doubt $be would 
succeed; as in her adult life, 
she could not concede the pos- 
sibility of failure. She was 
quick and moved welL Then a 
spell of scarlet fever confined 
her to bed and by the time she 
got up again she was too tail 
fbr ballet. 

She was only nme when she 
heard at the ballet school that 
the great impresario CB 
Cnffhrain was holding an addi- 
tion for White Birds. She per- 
suaded her nanny to let her 
'peep inside the stage door, 
then ftwhwi into the theatre 
where she literally bumped 
into Cochran himself- He was 
so charmed by her spirit that 
he promised her a role and 


After the war she 
was rarely absent 
from any British 
film requiring her 
blend of stately, 
disciplined beauty 


Now odin tfihBlBduWy'Slwstw^ 



offered to bill her as the youn- 
gest dancer in Britain. Her 
parents vetoed ft. but Coch- 
ran persuaded the Hobsons to 
let her go to RADA. • 

At is she worked for Basil 
Foster in Orders Are Orders 
and was then spotted in a 
smart restaurant dining with 

her father, by Oscar Hammer- 
stein IL He offered her a part 
In Ball at the Savoy at Drury 
pmo Later she gatecrashed 
an audition for Noel Coward’s 
Conversation Piece after stop- 
ping him on the pavement as 
Coward and Cochran arrived 
in the same car. The tactics of 
a hard grafter went hand, in 
band, even then, with a se- 
rene and ladylike composure 
— though she herself hated 
the adjective ladylike, protest- 
ing that just because she 
"didn’t walk up Bond Street 
on her hands” didn’t mean 
As was a nullity. 

She left a Cochran play to 
take up, at 17, a Hollywood | 


| offer that bad her, under a 
Universal contract, mairing 
six filing, usually in horror 
epics like The Bride of Fran- 
kenstein, The Werewolf qf Lon- 
don and The Great Imperson- 
ation. Back in London at 19, 
she was offered the lead in 
Jump for Jay by Douglas Fair- 
banks Junior. She saw this as 
the turning point in her 
career. 

Soon the London-based 
Hungarian producer Alexan- 
der Korda discovered her «nH 
cast her in the stfff-upper-lip 
drama The Drum, making her 
the first British film star to be 
filmed in Technicolor. At a 
lunch at Plnewood studios 
after the film was completed, 
she met the producer 
Anthony Havelock-Allan, 
who became her first hus- 
band and by whom she bad a 
son, Simon — who was bom 
mentally disabled, sent to a 
home and died early — and 
another son, Mark. 

Her future was assured 
with a Korda long-term con- 
tract and appearances in Den- 
ham studio productions of Q 
Planes with Laurence Olivier 
and Ralph Richardson, The 
Spy In Black with Conrad 
Veldt and This Man Is News, 
made by Havelock-Allan with 
her on loan from Korda. After 
tiie war she was rarely absent 
from any British film requir- 
ing her blend of stately, disci- 
plined beauty, including Es- 
teHa in Dsnrid Lean’s Great 
Expectations in 1946. 

When she married John 
Profomo she was — as a rar- 
ity — back an the stage for 
The King and I at Drury Lane. 
The producers would not let 
her curtail her contract but 
her subsequent pregnancy — 
she and Profomo had one son 
— and a doctor’s letter 
changed their minds. She 
lived handsomely and un- 
eventfully as Mrs Profomo in 
a Nash-designed house in 
Regent's Park until scandal 
reared its head, after which 
she kept her dignity and 
helped her husband wife his 
long-time charity work at 
Toynbee Hall In the East 

Fnri 


Dannie Barfcar 


Valerie Hobson, actress, bom 
April 14, 1917; died November 
13, 1998 



Class act. - . Valerie Hobson kept her dignity intact after the disgrace of her husband, John Profomo 


A Country Diary 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS I Appreciation 


CASTRO VERDE, PORTUGAL: 
Just an hour north of the 
tourist conurbations In the 
Algarve lies a region known 
as the Alentejo (which trans- 
lates as “beyond the Tagus"). 
Occupy i ng most of central 
Portugal, tt is one of the poor- 
est, most sparsely populated 
regions in the country. In the 
Lower Alentejo there are no 
cities or large towns and the 
country comprises open roll- 
ing plains interspersed with 
alive or cork-oak groves. But 
to the east of Castro Verde 
fee land sheds even this agri- 
cultural variety and spreads 
as a vast steppe. The only 
relief in this empty and magi- 
cal landscape in provided by j 
the odd stream, which has ] 
Incised a folded course 
through the tableland, or by | 
an occasional crumbling out- 
crop — an ancient relic of 
some seam of harder stone. 
During our visit the entire 
panorama was . a subtle mix- 
ture of terracotta, ash and 
pale ochre, while above thick 
November clouds pressed 
down on the place -like an 
Adless slate. Together these 
Elements created a strange. 


contradictory mood — of sea- 
sonal exhaustion and of som- 
bre grandeur, but also of an- 
ticipation, as if so quiet ami 
colourless a place must be the 
scene for something unex- 
pected. And for us zt certainly 
was.. As we drove along a 
flock of white-winged birds 
rose briefly in alarm at a pair 
of passing ravens. When they 
landed we recognised them as 
Little Bustards, long-legged, 
long-necked Steppe-dwelling 
birds that have been driven 
from many countries by mod- 
em agricultural methods. 
Iberia now bolds half the 
world’s population and their 
distribution in the peninsula 
defines the parameters of 
Europe’s last great steppe- 
land — a roughly rectangular 
block running south-west to | 
northeast across Spain and 
Portugal, our birds were a 
wintering flock of 250, which, 
in 20 years of watching these j 
rare birds, was the largest J 
congregation Td ever seen, i 
My previous best was only ll, | 
and Td seen this group just 
an hour earlier on -foe same I 
day. ] 

MARK COCKER 


IN A REPORT headed. After 
80 years, the funerals go on, 
page 3, November 9, we 
referred to the funeral in Hol- 
land last month of John 
Watherston Men2ies "ofi 
Staffordshire". J W Menzies, 
DFC, was, in fact, a Surrey 
man. He had served in the 
Staffordshire Regiment be- 
fore becoming a pilot with < 
161 Special Duties Squadron, 
RAF. The pilot's sister, 
Mona, bad been in touch 
with his family long before 
the discovery of his body, 
and was told about it 
immediately. 


FARADISATION was a form 

of electro-therapy and not — 
as we said in a television 
review, page 19, G2. Novem- 
ber 9 — “better known as 
electrocution". Just to be 
clear about it. electro- 
cution is death by electric 
shock. 


THE BOOKSELLER maga- 
zine, which figured in an 
item in our Diary, page 22, 
November 13, has asked os to 
make ft Clear that the front 
page from which we quoted 
extensively, concluding with 
“1988 George Soros publishes 
the book no one dare 
ignore . . was not 
part of the magazine’s edito- 
rial coverage. It was entire- 
ly, along with the inside 
front cover, an advert- 
isement from Mr Soros's pub- : 
Usher. 1 


CWMAMAN, the hamlet 
where the members of the 
Stereophonies come from 
(pages 12 and 12. G2. Novem- 
ber 11), is not in the 
Rhondda Valley. It is in the 
Cynon Valley. Even more 
people pointed it out this 
time than the last time 
we corrected it in June this 
year. 


Donald MacLeary writes : I 
first saw Svetlana Beriosova 
(obituary. November 12) dance 
at Sadlers Wells Theatre 
when I was a student at the 
then Sadlers Wells Ballet 
School, in 1951. 1 can’t remem- 
ber the name of the ballet, but 
I was mesmerised fay her won- 
derful presence and maturity. 
She was about 19 at the time. 
As a student I marvelled at 
her inventive interpretations, j 
especially in Cranko's The j 
Shadow and Ashton’s Ron- 
aido and ArmUta. I was an 
extra in Sleeping Beauty when 
she made her debut as Au- 


rora. Her beautiful line and 
dazzling smile were incredi- 
bly moving. 

In 1959 I was chosen by 
Ninette de Valois to dance 
with her in Swan Lake. 1 was 
2L Fbr the next 14 years I had 
the honour to partner her and 
get to know this remarkable 
woman. She was very caring 
and was always there if I had 
problems. It was difficult to 
return her kindness as she 
was a very strong and inde- 
pendent person. She loved 
books, paintings, children 
and animals. She was a true 
friend until the end. 


ft is the polity of the Guardian 
to correct arors as soon as . 
possible. Please quae date and 
page number. Readers may con- \ 
tag the office of the Readers' 
Editor by telephoning 0171 239 
9589 between llam and 5pm, 
Monday to Friday. Surface 
mail to Readers' Editor. The 
Guardian, U9. Farringdon 
Road. London EClR 3ER. Fax : 
0171 239 9897. E-mail: 
reader@guardianxo.uk 


Birthdays 


Prof Chinua Achebe, novel- 
ist poet and educa ti o n alist 68: 
Glenda Bailey, editor, Marie 
Claire, 40; Michael Bilting- 
ton, writer and critic, 59; 
Frank Bruno, boxer, 37; Wil- 
lie Carson, former jockey and 
commentator, 56; Joanna Pot- 
tot actress, 54; Griff Rhys 
Jones, comedian, writer, 45; 
Prof Sir Magdi Yaconb. car- 
diothoracic surgeon, 63. 


Death Notices 


no. awm, ftfftd 77. bdw of Ruben 
Gaorge Then, conract Co-op Funeral sw- 
vtces, Swindon 01783 


In Memoriam 


ranQUBON. EWen, T828 - 1W7. Him love. 
T«ry. Stay. Hotel Hid Jack, 


■To jdacejnur an nounce uem tstaphow 
0171 4607 Orta 0171 713 4707 tMtwaen 

Sam and 3pm pon-Fri. 
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Part-timers in mortgage trap 


American Notebook 


Mitch’s i 


Lenders and benefit system fail 
homeowners, says Shelter 


PWHlp Inman 


P EOPLE in part-time 
or self-employment 

are three times 

more likely than 
permanent employ- 
ees to Call into mortgage ar- 
rears and lose their home, ac- 
cording to a report by Shelter. 

The charity For homeless 
people said it had uncovered 
a strong link between home- 
owners who struggled to pay 
their mortgages and the shift 
to insecure jobs. 

It said the problem was 
likely to worsen. Nine million 
workers are self-employed or 
take part-time jobs. By 2006, 
says the report. 11 milli on 
people will fit this category. 

The charity said mortgage 
companies and the Govern- 
ment had failed homeowners 
who see their Incomes rise 
and fall during the year and 
sometimes cannot meet 
monthly payments. 


The charity said one in four 
homeowners — a total of 
2Jj million people — are af- 
fected by job insecurity or un- 
employment at the moment. 

Last month figures pro- 
duced by the Government 
showed a 20 per cent rise in 
the number of homeowners 
threatened with eviction. 
Some 20.196 mortgage holders 
were taken to court in Eng- 
land and Wales between July 
and October, the highest fig- 
ure since early 1996. 

Chris Holmes. Shelter's di- 
rector. said a slowdown in the 
economy could tip many fam- 
ilies further into arrears and 
homelessness. He said mort- 
gage companies needed to 
provide simple, cheap insur- 
ance policies that could be 
used to protect against short- 
term falls in income. 

At the moment most poli- 
cies are regarded as worthless 
because they do not take ef- 
fect for several months, by i 
which time a house has been . 


repossessed, and are flih of 
restrictive clauses, excluding 
many types of homeowner. 

He said the Government 
should also shoulder some of 
the responsibility and offer a 
new benefit aimed at mort- 
gage-holders on low incomes, 
providing them with a safety 
net while they are in work. 
There should also be an In- 
crease in the supply and qual- 
ity of social housing and an 
independent regulator to 
oversee mortgage protection. 

The Council of Mortgage 
Lenders, which represents 
the majority of the banks and 
building societies with mort- 
gage products, said it agreed 
with many of the report’s 
recomm enda Lions . 

The council's director gen- 
eral. Michael Coogan, said 
lenders were in talks with the 
Government about the launch 
of a "baseline" mortgage in- 
surance policy that would in- 
clude people in less secure 
employment not covered by 
existing schemes. He empha- 
sised that state benefits 
needed to be "dovetailed" 
with private insurance if the 
plan was to be successful 


Single parent runs risk of losing 
house if he takes insecure job 



W AYNE Davies, a for- 
mer carer for dis- 
abled children, is un- 
able to go back to work 
without taking a risk that 
could jeopardise his mort- 
gage payments and could 
lead to repossession ofhis 
house, unites Phillip Inman 
Mr Davies is a single 
parent wbo has looked after 
his two young children 
since his wife left him 18 
months ago. 

He h nB no q ua lifiwiti nn« 
and believes he Is unlikely 
to find a well-paid, ftill-time 
job near his home in Gos- 
port, Hampshire. 

Yet that is what he needs 
if he Is to make up for the 
loss ofbeneflts that add np. 
he said, to £810 per month 
and more, once childcare 
and travel costs are taken 
into account. 

Instead it is likely he will 
be encouraged by his local 

benefits office to Join the 
growing army of people who 


Wayne Davies (above) and 

famil y face rtllawiwiM 


accept insecure jobs. But he 
said he cannot pursue just 
any kind of work. 

His main concern is that 
few employers would allow 
him to take tone off to look 
after Us two children dur- 
ing holidays. He is also pre- 
vented from taking work 
while the Government in- 
sists that homeowners must 
wait nine months after they 
lose a job before their mort- 
gage costs are paid by the 
state. And mortgage protec- 
tion plans offered by lead- 
ing lenders are little differ- 
ent — they are also often 
delayed fay between three to 
six months before pay- 
ments begin. 

“T can’t afford to take an 
insecure job because if it 
disappears 1 lose my 
house." 

Mr Da vies cannot afford 
to take out a mortgage pro- 
tection plan anyway after 
bnildlng up arrears of 
£2,000 and following an 
eight-months battle with 
his lender. Abbey National, 
which landed him with a 
bill of £1,300 for its legal 
costs. 
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A LL day, every day, 
American television 
viewers are fed enor- 
mous amounts of frequently 
dr amat ic weather news. Be- 
cause this is an insular conti- 
nent, most of it is about the 
United States. Bad weather in 
Canada, never mind Cuba, 
rarely makes it to the screen. 

Hurricane Mitch has been 
different Its scale — more 
than 10,000 dead, as many as 3 
mflll nn people homeless and I 
without support — has trig- 
gered a response unmatched 
since the Armenian earth- 
quake of 1388. 

Much of the policy response 
to Mitch in Washington has 
focused on debt cancellation. 
A moratorium or cancellation 
of some debts is expected to 
be agreed within days. 

The Clin ton administration 
Is said to be "putting the fin- 
ishing touches” to a huge 
post-Mitch aid effort But this 
is becoming an aid effort with 
a difference, and one that is 
not easily measured in the 
$90 milli on set aside for emer- 
gency action. The strategy is 
twofold. The first aim is to 
address the immediate 
human crisis. 

But the second part of the 
plan speaks to something 
much more material and lean 
high-minded than instant hu- 
manitarian concern. The US 
is terrified of the economic 


displacement effects afciteh. 

' million people with 
homes nor job are 
north. I 
it has to be saL the* 
that hundred of 
of impovefthed 
Honddrans and Nicaragans 
are heading for Califona is 
thin on the ground. Mexan 
said last week bat 
smalans had ensed 
illegally into Mexicc— ■ 
t migration, 
misreads theia- 
ture ofbopulation mo vomits 
between Latin America ad 
the USjThe devastation in ie 
region 'is so great that its 
still hard for people to mce 
out ofi {the stricken par. 
Once the aid kicks in. mov 
ment wifi start. 

why the Clinton a 
ministration faces radici- 


■MtV- 
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choices if it Is to help rebull j 
Honduras and its neighbour “ 


in the ways that it wants. S^.1 . 
far. the iadministrationVl 


far, the jadministrattonYj- 
Latln American policy hat J 
concentrated overwhelmingly* 
on trade. But Mitch has de-,3 
strayed rot only trade but 4 
also the possibility of sus- 
tained economic activity of* 
any kind is the short term. ft 

One protect already under If 
way Is to alow citizens of the V 
four Latin American nations ' 
most directy affected who are 
already in the US to be 
allowed to say until the crisis 
was deemedto be over. ■ , 
But the really radical ques- 
tion is wha to do with thp 
residents of the economically' i. 
stricken regon. Ideally, they \ 
would be able to live, earn* 
and become economically 
active In their native 
countries. Bit if that is not 
possible, thei governments, 
and the US in particular, will 
have to intervene In the 
regional labour market more, 
directly than before. ‘ ' j 
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P ACIFIC Rim countries 
yesterday failed to 
clinch a trade deal seen 
as crucial in convincing 
world markets that the region 
is still committed to opening 
its borders to foreign goods, 
despite experiencing the 
worst financial crisis for SO 
years. 

After four days of intense 
negotiations in the Malaysian 
capital of Kuala Lumpur, offi- 
cials from 16 members of the 
Asia-Pacific Economic Co-op- 
e rat ion organisation were un- 
able to resolve Japanese ob- 
jections to a deal which would 
have reduced tariffs covering 
$1,500 billion (£900 billion) of 
global trade. 

The Japanese government, 
which is set to unveil another 
economic stimulus plan this 
morning, objects to cutting 
tariffs on wood and fish prod- 
ucts. In a face-saving compro- 
mise. the Apec ministers 
agreed to send their proposals 
to the Geneva-based World 
Trade Organisation for con 
sideration. US officials were 
attempting yesterday to put 
the best light on the failure to 
conclude the agreement 
“Two days ago, we felt 
there was a high probnbility 
that the whole initiative 
would collapse. 1 ' US trade rep- 
resentative Charlene Bar- 
shefsky told reporters. “From 
our point of view, moving for- 
ward is the key." 

The disagreement has put 
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The crisis is likely to impose a further toll on the south Wales economy this week when the semi-conductor silicon wafer foundry Wafer-Fab. owned 
by Hong Kong-based QPL International, announces job losses among the 1,00 O-strong workforce at its plant in Newport, Gwent photograph: jeff morgan 



the US, the deal's hl-jpwt sup | other measures to revive flag- ing had foiled to achieve the according to a survey pub- rity among UK investors." 

porter, at l»v«-erhwail> v. ith j sing output. The record stim- goal set in Vancouver last fished today. CBI president Sir Clive 

Japan. Tariff curs m w.iod j ulus package, the second in year of trade liberalisation in The Confederation of Brit- Thompson said, 

and fish would require politi- , 4lx months, is expected to nine sectors, part of the ulti- ish Industry survey shows “But companies with long- 

cnlly sensit ive reforms at n j cheer the markets. mate goal of achieving a total that only 6 per cent of compa- term experience in Asia con- 

time when the Jajviw u ecuu- ; But the failure to conclude free-trade zone by 2020. nies plan to withdraw from tinue to have confidence iu 

omy is already under strain. , the Apec deal will hit finan- • Three-quarters of British the Asia-Pacific area. operating there, with some 

Tokyo is set to authorise a cial confidence in the region, businesses remain committed “The economic and politi- mmpnnip^ actually seeing od- 

$196 billion buust !•> spending [ Other countries expressed to trading with Asia, despite cal instability in Asia-Pacific portunitles to benefit from 

today, along with tax ci:ls= and ; disappointment that the meet- the region's economic woes, has caused short-term insec u- economic turmoil. " 


Government to unlock 
credit union shackles 


Jobseeker Oates may pay price 


1 Tom McGhie 


T HE Government today 
unveils plans making It 
easier to set up and join 
credit unions. The proposals 
form the backbone of the Gov- 
eminent's atm to tackle 
"social exclusion" and help 
provide banking facilities for 
the 3.5 million people who do 

not have bank accounts. 

The move coincides with a 
call from the Joseph Rown- 
tree Foundation for tax cred- 
its to be introduced as an in- 
centive for banks and other 
financial Institutions to get 
involved in such areas. 

There are 600 credit unions 
dotted around the country. 

Patricia Hewitt Economic 
Secretary to the Treasury, 
has already urged banks and 
building societies to follow 
their American equivalents 


by tailoring their products to 
the needs of people deprived 
of banking facilities.. 

She is endorsing the Joseph 
Rownlrw Foundation report, 
which argues that "small is 
backnble". Written by the 
New Economics Foundation 
think-tank, the report high- 
lights five models which pro- 
vide finance tn half a mill ion 
people: 

n credit unions; 

'13 community loan funds, 
which provide start-up capi- 
tal for community regenera- 
tion: 

□ micro-finance funds, offer- 
ing small loans tn local entre- 
preneurs: 

□ mutual guarantee societ- 
ies. formal associations of 
small and medium -size enter- 
prises: 

C social banks which are iled- 
icated to social or environ- 
mental objectives. 


M ARKS and Spencer 
refused to comment 
last night on reports 
that Keith Oates, the compa- 
ny's deputy chairman and 
managing director, may be 
asked to resign this week. 

Mr Oates is believed to 
have paid Lhe price for lobby- 
ing non-executive directors to 
become the new chief execu- 
; live, after Sir Richard Green- 
| bun.-. M&S's chairman made 
I it clear that he preferred 
: Peter Sals bury, joint manag- 
i ing director, for the job. 


Non-executive directors 
lead by Sir Martin Jacomb be- 
lieve that following the Oates 
campaign, the working 
relationship between the dep- 
uty chairman and Sir Richard 
has become untenable. 

Mr Oates is M&S’s best paid 
director, on a salary of 
£646,000. But as he is not on a 
service contract, he would be 
forced to negotiate compensa- 
tion for his 14 years service. 

For the past week, the M&S 
board has been meeting be- 
hind closed doors to find a so- 
lution to the succession prob- 
lem, but this is the first time 
that political manoeuvring® 


for the top job have been 
made public. 

IV) add to the company's 
embarrassment it recently 
announced its worst financial 
results for five years. Non-ex- 
ecutives are dismayed that 
friends of Mr Oates have 
leaked his ambitions to the 
press, giving the public a rare 
insight into battles at the top 
level of the firm. 

The board has decided that 
it win not be stampeded Into a 
decision. To give themselves 
a breathing space, it is likely 
that an announcement will be 
made this week that a data 
will be set set for the appoint- 


ment of a chief executive. 
Suggestions that Allan Leigh- 
ton, Asda’s chief exec u tive, 
has been sounded out were 
dismissed as “nonsense” yes- 
terday by his spokesperson. 

Contrary to speculation. Sir 
Richard is also expected to 
remain chair man until he 
retires in 2001. 

The departure of Mr Oates 
would leave room for the 
board to make an outside ap- 
pointment for a non-executive 
deputy chairman. Whoever is 
appointed would have to be a 
powerful and respected figure 
in the retail indukry, capable 
of standing up to Sir Richard. 


Across 

1 Something that may 
extinguish fire after crash in 
aircraft engine (6) 

5 Tom between father and a 
love NiftiaBy of mother, say (8) 
9 Post one doesn't want — 
bodyguard on vessel (4,4) 

10 One living in high mountains, 
alpine perhaps? (B) 

11 Get up before ten (4,3,5) 

13 The essential point for law- 
breakers, say (4) 

14 They give a seat to one 
standing (8) 

17 One btow after another makes 
great entertainment (5.3) 

18 Herb’s sure about foreign 
ways and is sorry (4) 

20 Flat-finding agendas (6,65 

23 Who had ordered a seat on a 

j Jumbo? (6) 

24 Defeated by the democratic 
process? (8) 

25 Exist on next to nothing, 
being humble (8) 

26 Save cash (6) 


Down !. 

2 A curious sort of plat (4) 

3 They provide music fcr 
money (9) 

4 It takes the strain oubf 
brewing (3.3) 

5 Don't try to fool me -don’t 
push an alternative itm - 
(4,3 ,5,3) 

0 Stixnftted and faced ttewal(8) 

7 No more old army slag from 
Poona? (5) 

8 There’s noth rig wrornwith a 
dosed shop in the moastery 

WW ;; 

12 For the record, Berfine,' 
invented it in 1807 (10) 

15 Acany-over of marriap ritual 
( 9 ) 

10 Link accepted by spited 
female gossip (8) 

19 Court card? (6) 

21 They have a central meting 
place (5) 

22 Now this wH get you nohsre 


: Juice cafes will unleash lassis on health-conscious consumers 


A FTER gourmet coffee 
shoos and the new-look 


TOURIST RATES — BANK S£US 


i / \ shops and the new-look 

! tea-bar, fruit juice Is the 
j latest drink to get a high- 
I street makeover, writes 


Australia 2638 
Austria 19.02 
Belgium 55.98 
Canada 2.436 
Cyprus 0J01 
Denmark 1038 
Finland &331 


France 9069 


Germany 2.712 
Greece 454.64 
Hong Kong 12.50 
India 69.97 
Ireland 1.082 
Israel 7.00 
Italy 2,897 


Malaysia 6.31 
Malta 0 5 M 
Netherlands 3.0*W 
New Zealand 3 01 
Norway 12.13 
Portugal 275 75 
Saudi Arabia G.12 


[ Charlotte Denny. 
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Sweden 1 

T«rte> -7 
USA 1 61= 
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A new company. Jus, 
plans to open a chain 
specialising in fresh fruit 
and vegetable juices as well 
as more exotic items. 

The first five Jus cafes 
will appear over the next 


year. According to manag- ; 
log director Julian Dyer, 
Jus will deliver “a genuine 
alternative-destination eat- 
ing experience”. 

As well as 20 types of 
juice, the chain will sell las- 
sis — Indian-style yoghurt 
drinks — smoothies (ice- 
cream and fruit juice 
blends) and milkshakes 
made with juice. 

Themed coffee chains 


WMKS!» OF PROS PUZZLE 21,426 

This week's Winners of a Cottas 
EngBsh MBarmium Dictionary are 
Majorte Rente of Watford, 
1181110111 8111 18, Simon Booth of 
Laicaster, Stephanie Farr tit London, 
W4, David Crow of Wokingham, 
Berkshire, and F Camevat of 
ScmJngham. 

Please allow 28 (Says for defivery 


Solution tomorrow 


have introduced drinks 
such as “a tall, wet, skinny 
latte with wings” — coffee 
with extra steamed milk, to 
take away. The tea-shop 
has been updated by Wfclt- 
tards, the specialist chain 
whose T-bar offers custom- 
ers lemonade iced tea and 
mango sorbet. 

Jus is targeting the 
health-conscious consumer 
and will provide informa- 


tion on vi tamin and min- 
eral levels In its drinks. 
“The western dietary' sup- 
plement market grows at 
IS per cent per annum, 
with families’ attention to 
nutritional Intake becom- 
ing increasingly impor- 
tant,” the hhain says. 

The company is seeking 
private backers to raise 
£1.25 million, aiming to 
float early in 2000. 
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England on tenterhooks in Queensland 


SPORTS NEWS 13 



Rugby Union 


International: Wales 20 South Africa 28 




Welsh dragon breathes fire 


Ian Malin at Wembley sees 
the world champions 
forced to dig deep for victory 


d No 


S cots, .cffiBs was 
the Sen: player 
dowa &w tunnel at 
the. enA of this 
match. 

!. He never iootsd.s^ck as Nick 
[ Mallett, the Springboks.' 
{, coach, put a consoling arm 
:■ around Gibbs's inconsolable 
£ ■ team-mates while the chants 
• 7 "Wales, Wales” reverberated 
i aroqnri Wembley Stadium. s . - ; 
Gibbs could not wait fbr the 
desolate sflance of the dress* 
tog-room Became , his team 
I. had believed that hot only 
l omddthay stand toetotoe with 
die world champions, they 
couiLhavebrafoi them. But 
on a day. when England’s 
heavyweights bad lnwinri the 
middleweight Dutch around 
tite ring, heroic Wales bad 
been flowed tn the final round. 

Wales, a nation whose glori- 
ous history lias been mocked 
by a wretched recent past, are 
also, refusing to look hack. 
Graham Hfenry, the coach 
from' New Zealand 7 for whom 
this was abaptlsm of Ore, 
saM of the 96-13 defeat in Pre- 
toria last June: “We did not 
even think of that day. We are 
not dwelling on the past, just 
adapting to the present” • 
Most critics had dreaded 
another thumping for Wales. 
Instead the heavy tanka of 
South Africa, who had ar- 
rived in. Britain Intent on roll- 
ing over the four nations an 
successive Saturdays, needed 
to be extra flame-resistant 
They were met by a Dragon 
breathing fire again. 

Even the Welsh Rugby 1 
Union president Sir Tasker 
Watkins, talked in doom- 
laden terms In the match pro- 
gramme of “staring into an 
abyss” when he had wit- 
nessed the biggest defeat in 
history of a major rugby 
nation five months ago. But 
only three playws survived 
from that under-strength side 
and Gibbs, the captain Robert 
Howley, Scott QuinneJl and 
NeO Jenkins have been vic- 
torious with the Lions in 
South Africa. The backbone 
of this Wales team are proud 
men and as Howley said: “We 
were not prepared to be the 
whipping boys any longer.” 

And so as. the game ap- 
proached the end' of 80 min- 
utes, the teams ware locked at 
20-20 and Wales seemed ' at 
least assured of a “winning 
draw" to match England's 
26-26 result at Twickenham 
last December which had de- 
prived the AH Bracks of a 100 
per cent record fin 1 1997. The 
Springboks thw* found the 
earn res er ves that distinguish 


l 
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Prom a Itoeout close to the 
Welsh 22 , Joost van. der, 
Wpsthnfeen attacked after the 
ensuing mauL The scram-'; 
half s pass was knocked into j 
the air fay J ohan. Rramnus and 
Andre • Venter, ; Erasmus’s 
back-row colleague, plunged 
over. South Africa werejoff 
the ropes and six minutes 

* ^¥ f 88 Sr time * Ep,nco 

a Wth success^^'SS!^ 
_The extra mjtaufeahad been 
added on by the Australian 
referee Stuart :Z>h 3 dnscm be- 
cause of: fojortes and a 
s weaker,.who dodged security 
mw forwhat seemedHm an 


I age IS minutes from time 
with Wales attacking and 
20-17 ahead. 

Welsh concentration was 
disturbed and the Smith Afri- 
cans.. came- storming back. 
Wave after wave of attacks 
crashed against the red defen- 
sive walL Images of Stanley 
Baker and Rorke’s Drift kept 
hoving Into view, until Wales 
: were^at last penalised for off- 
side and Sm ith kicked an 
equalising penalty. 

Wales’s fete was settled, 
though, in a calamitous two- 
minute period late in the first 
half. After 33 minutes the 
Springboks were, astonish- 
ingly, -14-0 adrift. Gareth 
Thomas’s well-taken try after 
eight minutes an d especially 
the three penalties of Jenkins 
brought back memories of 
those Lions’ Test victories. 

But when Howley at- 
tempted to run a penalty from 
dose to his line, Wales k)6t 
the ball, conceded a scrum 
and then when their front 
row stood up, conceded a 
harsh penally try. From the 
restart Pieter Rossouw 
counterattacked, ibr once the 
tairMe of Jenkins was mis- 
timed and Van der Westhui- 
zen was handed a gift try. 

He broke Welsh hearts, but 
Henry's plan to pick a side 
which could match the 
Springboks physically — no 
room nowadays for the mer- 
curial but frail talents of Ain 
wel Thomas — and play hold, 
ball-in-hand rugby, had 
shaken the Springboks. Scot- 
land could feel the backlash 
this Saturday. 

As Mallett said: “We get 
judged on the quality of our 
win rather than our winning. 
No Springbok side since the 
Sixties has had this burden of 
expectation. We’re not look- 
ing for excuses but it was dif- 
ficult to prepare against a 
side we had not seen before. 
-This was a different Wales, 
playing a different game." 

Shane Howarth, the former 
AH Black who had performed 
so brilliantly on bis Wales 
debut at full-back, offered the 
thought “All the good work 
will come to nothing if we fell 
to beat Argentina next week- 
end.’* And he added: “How 
was my Welsh accent?" 
Sounded perfect Shane, bach. 

. * Jason White’s 16- week sus- 
pension for stamping in Glas- 
gow’s defeat by South Africa 
last Tuesday, has been con- 
firmed by the Rugby Football 
Union, which was asked to 
adjudicate as an independent 
body after White had ap- 
pealed against the verdict 
SCORES S> WalMr Try* Tlwmaa; 
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Past and present . . . En gland ’s former captain Mike Atherton, 
left, massages his baefc while undertaking 12th man duties 
and, right his sneoessor Alec Stewart begins the long walk to 
the pavilion after a golden duck photographs: graham chadwick 

Hick called 
up as cover 
lor ipjured 
Atherton 


was palpably leg-before to his 

—mo gotwpy in caiim second ball, without scoring, 

and now heads for Brisbane, 

O NLY five days to go the Test and Glenn McGrath, 
before the first Test with a grand total of nhw 
begins and the top of runs from five knocks, 
the E ng land batting Although David Lloyd, the 
order has been thrown into England coach, offered a vote. 






turmoil by Mike Atherton’s 
back and Mark Butcher’s in- 
ability to bat his eyelids. 
Atherton, who was out first 


of confidence to Butcher and 
insisted he will play despj fo 
his form and luck, the lack of 
another specialist opener 


Crossing point . . . Gareth Thomas iff Wales goes over for the game’s first try photograph: coun a 

Henry fumes at streak of bad luck 


ball on Saturday here in the other than Alec Stewart, 
first i nnin gs against Queens- means there really is no 
land, spent all of yesterday choice if England are to play 
resting after waking up with all their batsmen. Indeed the 
another recurrence of the wicketkeeper-captain was out 
photograph: coun elsey condition that has plagued first ball yesterday which 
him throughout his career. gives him three ducks in four 

I I. B -J, Although a similar problem innings. Maybe Graham 
1 1 1 1 K caused Atherton to miss the Gooch's occasional net prac- 

■ I X Sri L anka Test last summer, tice is taking on a more seri- 

so ending a ran of 62 ous aspect 


Paul Rees on the mad moment which robbed brave Wales of a 
shock victory and the chance to establish a nude world order 

I T WAS a novel excuse: j fool with no clothes on has i are the best team to the 


Wales, 


losing a lot to answer for.” 


boks by more than five 
points. 

The Australian referee 
Stuart Dickinson did not 
tell Howley why he had 
made the decision and 


world, but we were better Henry did not want to make tow (boa 


streak, were denied by a Wales at least showed than them until the last 10 an issue of it “1 have no 


I streaker who burst on to that they looked like a team 
the Wembley turf with 10 with the bare essentials to 
minutes remaining and compete, while South Af- 
sbowed such a turn of pace rlca, the reigning world 
and nimbleness on his feet champions, looked like the 
that it took eight stewards emperor who had lost his 


minutes. I was delighted idea what it was for,” said 
with the way the players the Wales hooker Jonathan 


expressed themselves but 
we did not have the matu- 
rity of the Springboks.” 


Humphreys, who ' was 
deemed the culprit for lift- 
ing his head as South Africa 


that it took eight stewards emperor who had lost his Henry is now revered in drove a five-yard scrum, 
to eventually bring him to clothes, barely recognis- Wales as a Messiah who Is New Zealand may fa 

ground after he had given able from the side who had sorting out the mess that played the biggest part in 

them the runaround. beaten New Zealand and was started by New Zealand Wales’s downfall but two 

The Wales coach Graham Australia during the when they thrashed Wales New Zealanders were 


Fsfl of wtofcats coot, 209. 

■ u w EHgi Gough 17.4-4-4V-3; Cork 
14-W4-1; Headley 16-7-33-1: Mid tally 
17-3-40-1; Croft 22-6-56-3: Ramprakash 
7-WH3. 


M A Butcher b Data 


them the runaround. beaten New Zealand and 

The Wales coach Graham Australia during the 
Henry will not be checking summer, 
on Ms nationality to see if Wales had never beaten 
he is eligible for the Wales South Africa in ll Test 
squad. “The guy cannot be matches but the Spring- 
Welsh,” snapped Henry, boks did not take the lead 


y A Atherton cHealyb Dote 

New Zealand may have NHussatncLovabBictKri 


l imn er. 23-3 at Cardiff in 1980 toast of the Principality on 

Wales bad never beaten which they followed up by Saturday: Henry and the 


played the biggest part in l™***™^'}™* “ 

Wales’s downfall but two *1 

New Zealanders were the a a cor* c Kaoprowicz b Daio n 


recording scores of 49, 52 
and 54 later that decade. 


fall-back Shane Howarth 
whose dancing feet mes- 


R Craft Ibw b Da ta 

D Gough not OUL . 

D W Heedley bDale 

A □ Muiially c Symonds b Bichrt 

Extras (bl. IB7. wl, nb13) - 


“He Is an idiot who should 
be shot. He clearly knew 
nothing about rugby.” 


on Saturday unto stoppage jersey should now pick up,” 
time against a country they said the Wales capitain Bob- 


had thrashed 96-13 in Pre- 


Xt took nearly five min- toria five months before. 


tries to remove the long- 
haired, bearded, streaker. 


Henry was then the coach Everyone expected ns to lose 


“I think sales of the Wales merised the strongest de- Toai (sa^ov*™) — isa 

jersey should now pick up,” fence tn the world and So ■J**g?^* ,4 - 1M,1,1,iaB,1B0, 
said the Wales captain Rob- allowed Wales to take the KMpranta 14-3-40-0-. ome 

ert Howley. “We sent out a game to South Africa. SSS2f kl 2^1‘^55L2SJ a L _ 

essage to the rngby world. Henry is aware of the >■ “ a, " r 


message to the rugby world. 


Henry is aware of the 
danger of hubris. “We face 


of Auckland Bines and New by at least 40 points, but the Argentina at Llanelli on 


Wales, who were leading Zealand A before being I mood in our dressing-room I Saturday and we have to 


20-17 at the time, had been tempted to Wales by an 
on the attack but South Af- annual salary of £250.000 
rlca used the break In play and the chance to coach an 
to steel themselves for one international side- His 


last effort and they scored 
11. unanswered points. 

“The streaker broke our 
concentration,” said 
Henry. “South Africa had 
not been in it until then. 


friends told Mm he was 
mad and he was on Satur- 
day evening. 


afterwards was one of in- win. We will be expected to 
tense disappointment be- beat them and that creates 
cause we should have won.” a different pressure.” 

Wales , might have sue- Stradey Park will be a 
ceeded but for a penalty try sell-out, but suspect barrl- 


a warded to South Africa six 
minutes from the end of the 


ers have cut capacity by 
3.000 to 10,500. At least the 


“l am not giving my play- 1 first half when they were | Welsh defence is no longer ! Extras am) — 


ers a pat on the back be- 
cause they lost,” he said. 


apart from a couple of min- “It pains me as a New Zeo- 
lites In the first half. The lander that South Africa 


Scotland 8 NewZealand Maoris 24 


trailing 14-0: since the two suspect, bat streakers will To!fll {SAaotf>r ) 
countries started playing not be welcome at Llanelli. M«fiticfc*feaT 


each other in 1906, Wales No more false dawns for l 03 - 1? 4 - 
had never led the Spring- Wales: this is a nude dawn. fT ffij 


Bravehearts unable to save face 




on. the same ground last No- kicked his gnaic smoothly and 
vember stED fresh. left Rowen Shepherd fioun- 

_ Changes are likely with dering for his own fry 10 min- 
Greear Townsend’s role corn- rates from time, while Derrick 


M A Butdiar Ibw b Blcfwl O 

D G Cork ibw b Dais 3* 

■ _ m N Hussain low b Kssprowtcz 24 

)|p tn ca\/p femo 7tissss ss^=. \ 

IIC LU OdVC lalfU d m w&“::z:::: t 

Extras (IDS) • 

. _ . Total (lor S, 25 ovars)_ - T4 

kicked his goals smoothly and mesmeric hakas performed m at awnw 0.43.43. si. 74. 
left Rowen Shepherd floun- by the visitors. Rumours that T * *** m a Auwiofi, r d e craa n 
dering for his own fry 10 min- Scotland, with their increas- S^StaawlSfr^s-vDaioM-iD-i; 

time, while Derrick ing number of “kilted Kiwis", Kaaprowicz 7-1-14-3; 

Lee belied his fellure to make would wiwi do one proved Umpirm* aj McQuiiianttndSJTausai 


burgh far outnumbered the Tom Smith and Budge 
bravehearts. If this was an Porantney gave the pack a 
i mpro vement on Scotland’s more solid look but the Boks’ 
gruesome recent perfor- wake-up call at Wembley left 
stances, it was a depressing Teller under few illusions. 
Sign irf the times that neither “Good teams get better after 
side pretended the result. was frights like that" he said. ! 

a shock. The Maoris coach Matt 7e i 


with his first try at 
Mtaasfidd. . S»r,. I ^US 2 : , ar»SS!t matches. 1* a°« not thini it 

oince rm supposedly not »* 4 n« w— « casnmore*. will prevent him from playing 

good enough to play for my Scotland*, lm [London scotusn); in twa Test ”1 am more than 
dob. maybe it’s surprising "tSSJSST B ( SiS£ confident that I wiU be fit, "he 

wlKm I play well for Scot* c«i<»Xair»: TMi^EdintufHh Rsivera, said yesterday, “but I shall be 


him throughout his career. gives him three ducks in four 

Although a similar problem innings. Maybe Graham 
caused Atherton to miss the Gooch’s occasional net prac- 
Sri L anka Test last summer, tice is taking on a more seri- 
so ending a run of 62 ous aspect 

England are finding that 

this game, while offering ex- 
oumuNo cellent acclimatisation for 

^K^rl°r: lDW: 183 ~ 83 „ Brisbane, has not been the 

d 1 Foioy c Hussein b Gough 71 best preparation for a Test on 

m s Kasprowtez not out — • a good strip. Slow on the first 

Extras (t> 2 . io3.wi.nb9) two days, the surface in the 

tm«j fpoA oven) 209 middle of Cazaly’s Oval footle 

^^n?Sh T?fi 'i 3 - eon. pitch ’ had by yesterday 

14-1-34-1; Headley 16-7-33-1: Muiially CTSCked to SUCh an extent that 

i7-3-4o-i; crott 22-6-56-3: Ramprniunh it would have interested any 
VMM3, local pothoting club. 

ehcuand In such circumstances pace 

” r * t bowlers who bowl straight 

U A S and just back of a Jangth ran 

n Huasafn c Love b EuefitH 40 be lethal a s the ball catches 

S 016 of a crack and shoots 

m r Ramprakash ibw b jettaenLH !• through low. Leg-before is the 

o o cork c Kasptxwiicz b Dole 23 favoured form of dismissal 

Bgj jKy : ? and of 17 wickets that fell yes- 

dw Hwidiey o Dale a terday, seven went in this 

® manner. Curtly Ambrose 

— ^ would have been unplayable. 
Total (98.2 ovam) — 192 By the close the game 

Ml of wMfcafai 3, 4, 104. 111. 139, 100, 

180 . iB6, 191 . remain ed poised with Eng- 

bomr* Kosprawicz 14-3-40-O-. Data land — all out for 192 in their 

ttssssas&ssxM*. SIWtTJSSJiSj- 

i-o-?-ff; Symonds 3-o-7-o. on 74 for five in the iT second. 

in pursuit of 142 to win. 

They had bowled Queens- 

jpuaMrcHinaainb Headley u land out for 124 five overs into 

u l Love ibw b Gough — o the last session. Although the 

, A » Pitch was not dangerous, 

a i Foiey ibw b cron i there was not a batsman who 

b mmt * 2 could consider himself safe 

m s Kaspmwicz b Gough — "J is and four of the wickets — 

S Butcher, Nasser Hussain, 

Si BSBSrJS Si !.T ~ l Stewart and John Crawley — 

Extras db4) 4 were unfortunate, although 

Toioi isi 2 o«r) the captain, a player who pre- 

fu of wiekrti, 1.9.38.82.86.69.103. fers the back foot and a pacy 

ids. 194. pitch, did not help hie cause 

JaMMttBB to plunge stead- 

Ti-i-30-i : croft 10-2-27-2. lastly forward. 

The bulk of the damage was 
MndMp done by Michael Easprowicz, 

m a Butcher ibw b Biciwi o who came on first change and 

“ proceeded to take three wick- 

*t A J Slewart Ibw D Kaapronlcz O 6tS IS UVC DdllS. 

jPCriwtay bKaapmrkz * Deciding that aggression 

“■S3SS , 5 , ti= : was the b<st policy, EngtonS 

Extras (ido) • had opened with Dominic 

Total [tors, 2 S overs) Cork, and after Butcher’s de- 

Motirtifta0.43.43.Bi.74. parture he and Hussain 

T*8efcMAAiiwi»fl.RD ecrae , d added 45 for the second 

MribW BWmUHJ-25-1 1 Dole 3-2-10-1; 

KesprowicE 7-1-1+-3: jaoi<$An 7-1-iB-o. heady stuff in the context of 
UnvtatAJ McQuillan and 8 JTausel. the match — before the VlC&- 

captaln, not for the first time, 

— was torpedoed. Stewart fol- 

matches, he does not think it lowed next ball, and Crawley 


J P Manor c Hussain b Headley 06 

14 L Love Ibw b Gough O 

S G Law b Gough 7 

i A Syironfec Crawley bCrcffi 20 

G l Foley ibw b Craft — 1 

tl A Healy c Stewon b Muiially 8 

A jBIchel bCorti 8 

M S Kosprawicz b Gough — 18 

Pw Jxcfcaofi Ibw b Cork O 

A C Dole not out T 

M L Hayden absent O 


1.9.38.02,85.69. 103. 


8 o H n 0 i Gough 11 .2-3-29-3: Cart 
3-4-1 3-2; Muiially 13-5-2V1; Heaoley 
11-1-30-1 : Croft 10-2-27-2. 


jood teems get better after land, he commented.. So 7Smln J. e ><»*** {e^ntxirgh Reivers); 
ights like that,” he said. what did he think of smt IT 111 ^ (bhwj o*odg« (Edinburgh 

•Thta -TV ne , „ bC< ?F' Htlvoro. 81). Hedeatb (Edinburgh 

me Maoris coach Matt Te land s chances against South cttui: saeiih. mauean moth 


Scotland have now lost 10 of Pon was not alone to bdiev- j Africa? “There has to he a lot s£2Sf 


Ptai n eei caahmore 4. will prevent him from playing shortly after that, bawled by 

SCOTLAND*. Lew (London Scottish); fe this TGSL "1 am more than anOtfafiT ShOOtBT. 

gft® ,, UVoh < ^r 0 d ,, confident that I WiU be fit,” he Cork, though, had played 

Caledonians: Te» (Edinburgh Reivera. said yesterday, “but I shall be with some panache, making 
e . *yr*y. seeing a specialist when we 36, and adding a forth er 28 

noiv/r" € n B-dStMEdtabu rgh get to Brisbane.” Strictly as with Mark Ramprakash be- 
Rehwa. caoii: sanHh. Bwiieah (both cover, Graeme Hick will link fore he stretched right for- 


(Wextarn j ix Tests played in the past 12 ing that, oa a drier day, his of improvement, which we 
months,- a record not aided by hacks would have given their discussed after the game 
defeats in Italy and PQi lt opposite numbers signifl- They are the best in the 
will take more than a coffee- candy more problems- In- world.” 
tive nip from Jim Telfer’s hip- stead ill the points, bar the At least a dank Saturday 
flask to restore national flanker Glen Marsh’s try on afternoon did yield two abid- 
spirits against South Africa the hour, came from the ing memories; the You've- 
this Saturday, with memories respective full-backs. A nek- Been-Taheoed iersevs of the 

fttiftlrp* R 1 111 ll, 'I, l Inflif A JhIa- n v *. .... ■ * 


of improvement, which we l (B»aoHij. 


ScotUb; HEw. Bath. 07], 8 Murray 
(Badtort). tMnta (Weir: Nawcaelie. S7V 


up with the squad in the state 1 ward to Adam Dale hut, to his 


(Gtaagow Coledontane). M 
ix oh ftotvws. 81 ). tauiaiti tear 


capital on Wednesday. 


great surprise, was adjudged 


this Saturday, with memories 


lM 8 e (EdtnbuiBh 
(Northampton). Pa 


75; Oetawwa, 80). ■ tai f iii au. Btaw. 
m;—..; iMgard (Eeak. 5 8). H Utart ta Ml 
(A lftll L SB). Mewmaa. Coe (Cribb. 

W), Mrm .,, 8 CMdrt. BO). naw9. Mtaafa. 


Because of his time spent leg-before all the same. 


off the field, Atherton was 
prevented from opening the 
Innings second time round. 


• Shane Warne sent down 10 
overs for 46 runs and without 
taking the wicket of a West- 


some thing that Butcher ern Australian batsmen on 
might be wishing had hap- his Sheffield Shield first -class 


.of the Springboks* 68-10 win I land's Adrian Caahmore 1 home team and the pair of | StaMSLMH, (EngMndj. 


pened to him. Out for two in 
the first innings, yesterday he 


comeback for Victoria in 
Perth yesterday. 


i 


I tlimfruMf) years.' 
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Piste artist. . . snoMrtituiilers 

from France, Spain, Finland, 

fh* iMtad States and Brftabi 
duefled far pities totafttng 
ES^OOkitheBeenMCTesOv^ 
at Battaraaa Paris, the 
higfiflght being the “London 
Big Ah", a GO-moAnt Jump 

demanfflng trfcfcs and stunts 

• — ■ -—a m 

n aoctmon no imonc 


Photograph by 
Tom Jenkins 
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Real men 
don’t need 
blondes 


SCREEN 

BREAK 


Martin 

Kehter 


I READ in the weekend 
papers that Jars of Chicken 
Tonight’s new range of 
Sizzle and Stir sauces are 
being recalled because of a 
production defect I hope the 
same fate does not befall the 
new public face of Chicken 
Tonight Ian Wright whose 
chat show, Friday Night's All 
Wright has more short- 
comings in production than a 
Jar of Thai Sweet Chilli could 
ever contain. 

The set seems too cramped 
for a start barely big enough to 
contain Wright's baggy black 
leather trousers. Then there's 
the crowd, bearing down on 
our hero from three sides, ya- 


Adams seemed 
on the verge of 
tears. Genuine 
emotion on a 
chat show in the 
Friday night 
post-pub zone 
is pretty well 
unheard of 


booing like a bunch of lads on 
a Saturday night who have just 
spotted a tight outside the chip 
shop. Some nonsense with a 
door-person played by a 
blonde model called Caprice 
didn't really work, and the 
heart didn't exactly leap at the 
sight of the first guest, UlrUsa 
Jonsson. It is Just conceivable 
that Ms Jonsson may once 
hove had something interest- 
ing to impart to a Friday night 
television audience, but since 
she’s had more exposure of 
late than Scott of the Antarctic, 
those days are long gone. 

If the Idea of the cosy set was 
to encourage some sexual 
chemistry between Wrightle 
and Ulrika it worked, since 
the "interview” consisted pri- 
marily of the pair exchanging 
bodily innuendoes while she 
played with her hair and he 
with his leather trousers. 

Admittedly, the title se- 
quence — shots of Wright tak- 
ing a shower to the music 
from Shaft — had tipped me off 
that we weren’t exactly in for 
The Ascent of Man, hut it 
might have helped Wrightle 

along a little if the first guest 

of a brand new series had not 
been round the block quite as 
Often as Ms Jonsson. 

When Wrightle's old 
Arsenal mucker Tony Adams 
appeared, however, the Jocos- 
ity began to work, and the 
show took off- Adams's story 
is familiar enough but it never 
fails to move. And seeing him 
not quizzed by a skilled inter- 


viewer (definitely not) but 
joshing with someone with 
whom he shared a dressing- 
room somehow added a new' 
dimension. 

The affection between the 
two footballers was palpable. 
At one point Adams laughed 
nervously and said: "We’ve 
talked like this hundreds of 
times, Wrighde,and "ere we 
are doin’ it in front of all these 
people." He seemed on the 
verge of tears. Coming across 
genuine emotion on a chat 
show is surprising enough at 
the best of times. In the Friday 
night post-pub zone it is pretty 
well unheard oE 

Here was a real illustration 
of what makes a football team 
work. Wright's chipper de- 
meanour clearly played no 
small part in making the 
Arsenal dressing-room a suit- 
able recovery zone for Adams, 
and you could see why Harry 
Redknapp was so keen to take 
the striker across London. The 
producers are probably hop- 
ing we the viewers will warm 
to Wrightle in the same way, 
which I think we might. But a 
few more footy guests would 
help. If Wright could get his 
West Ham colleagues John 
Hartson and Eyal Berkovic on 
the same show. I'd tunc in. 

It was illuminating to com 
pare the Likeable Adams with 
another fallen idol and Eng- 
land captain, Will Carling. a 
guest an John Inverdale's On 
Side, ft is tempting to say that 
a sport gets the heroes it de- 
serves and that Carling is a 
product of professional rugby 
union's headlong rush into ve- 
nality, but the story is more 
complex than that. 

Adams is demonstrably a 
character who has taken a long 
hard look at himself, while 
Carling is, to use the fashion- 
able terminology, still in de- 
nial. Time and again, Inver- 
dale gave Carling the chance 
to express some regret for his 
behaviour, but the player only 
regretted “the perception that 
parts or the media pinout 
there". Carling kept banging 
on about "the perception", 
while his body language, his 
shifty expression, and every 
weasel word were helping to 
deepen that perception. It will 
be some time. I suspect before 
Carling is offered a Chicken 
Tonight ad. 

Michael Owen, meanwhile, 
is the new face of Walkers 
Crisps. He has replaced Gary 
Lineker, providing the first of 
the new series of They Think 
It's All Over with one of its 
better running gags; the only 
one in fact suitable For discus- 
sion in a respectable news- 
paper, the others revolving 
mostly around the size of Pat- 
rick Vieira’s penis. and the 
sexual proclivities of David 
Beckham and Ms Posh Spice. 

I stick to my view that this 
programme should have been 
condemned as unfit for human 
consumption about four series 
ago. It now follows a sitcom on 
BBC1 called Dinncrfadies 
which served up a joke about 
the bread-man’s “crusty 
bloomers”. Perhaps the shows 
could be incinerated together. 
Then, maybe, we could lay to 
rest the absurd nonsense thqt 
we produce better TV comedy 
than the nation that gave us ' 
Seinfeld, Frasier, and The 
Simpsons. 


Weekend results 


RUGBY UNION 


WORLD CUP 

Empon Qualifying Zona 


Ireland 

rt Georgia 


a 


P W D L F 

A Pte 

Ireland 

I 1 Q 0 TO 

0 

8 

Qoornb 

10 0 1 0 

70 

1 

Romania 

0 0 0 0 0 

0 

O 

Pool a 

England 

110 Holland 


0 


P W D L F 

A Pte 

Engtand 

1 1 0 0 110 

0 

8 

HoOrod 

10 0 1 0 110 

1 

Italy 

0 0 0 0 0 

0 

O 

INTERNATIONAL tttATCNES 



France 

34 Argentina 


14 

’■Vales 

30 South Africa 


28 

TOUR MATCHCS 



S-rebarid 

8 n Zealand Maoris 24 

Australia 

24 Franco A 


9 

TETLEY** BTITOl CUP 



Third round 

BOAheam 

13 Sedgiey Park 


6 

Bra dined 

13 Met Pol ico 


e 

Coventry 

26 Worcester 


38 

Esner 

Exatsr 

42 Harrogate 

Si Whitohgrch 


17 

II 

Hull tomans 

7 Newbury 


91 

Lydney 

44 Stourbridge 


5 

Morioy 

39 Maidenhead 


25 

Nottingham 

27 Whariedale 


17 

Reading 

12 Orreii 


23 

RoasYn Park 

12 Henley 


16 

Rffitverham 

8 London Welsh 

S 

Swanage * W Ium5 Barking 


36 

Wakefield 

8 Kendal 


16 

Water loo 

34 Naw Brighton 


23 

Bristol 

55 Sandal 


□ 

Moiteley 

22 Fykte 


IS 

Rugby 

7 Leeds 


63 

ALLIED DUNBAR 

PrnnieraMp One 



Ldn Scottish 

17 Ldn Irish 


23 

Beclord 

20 Saracens 


2b 

Newcastle 

45 Ncirhampwn 


35 

Wasps 

45 Leicester 


17 


P W D L F . 

1 Pte 


Lcfeoatar 
Sarscou 
Oath 


II 0 0 3 3-0 200 1 8 


ID 


D 3 324 213 14 


1C 7 D 3 291 1B7 14 


Norttrenptan 10 7 0 3 Ml 208 1 4 


Wasps 


Okwantar 
Richmond 
Marl ocarina 
Zdn bU 
Sal* 
Bodford 


11 6 D S 341 241 IS 

10 6 0 4 368 23S 12 

10 6 0 4 334 an IS 

10 6 0 4 272 266 1* 

ID C 0 4 359 13 

1C 4 0 fi J44 750 8 

10 4 0 6 347 3J0 8 

n : d a as K3 a 


Ubi SooMrti 9 3 0 7 153 358 * 
W Hartfapool 1C D 0 10 153 400 O 

JEWSON NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Two North 

15 NuTtoJTWi 20 


Oto'icrr.j.Tr 73 Bridgwater 

AHGLO-WELSM FRIENDLY 

C.i-Cii! 5' Gloucester 

WELSH NATIONAL LEAGUE 

rm DUrlgn 

& iJ Nct»D»iijgti 

P W [■ L F 

!0 1 0 : 371 

r a o ? 754 

11 7 1 3 735 

Cross Kays -r. 7 R 3 34S 

Traarcby lC 0 0 J 735 

R wnuuy ID 6 3 4 717 

! Merthyr I! 6 1 4 313 

II n 2 5 274 

II 6 1 4 764 

Abcrtmary 17 5 1 4 314 

I Blackwood 1C 3 1 6 320 

I Tredegar 13 3 1 3 754 

i SWatooPoOco 10 J I b iea 

I UWIC 11 7 I 8 373 

| Tooth. id I J t «0 

10 1 C 9 103 


17 

A PM 

172 31 
133 29 
130 27 
15i 24 
142 S3 
IBS S3 
701 28 
317 21 
241 SO 
161 20 
217 1« 
306 13 
763 1 0 
314 10 
267 T 
334 2 


TOWKNTS VELVET CUP 
Third united 

■Vloa ’7 3"j4ihirtiiic 7. Ajrr iffi CamcA 
- S- ; jjr 47 Annv* 16 Bcrous'vmur 117 
HctJto <£ rite i Ccinnock 70 SimiorK 
Md FT 1 !4. 17 hirt.cjl.1v 46: Dun- 

te.rii.re, a Lar^t-.^n r. E W KilonSij 
Schuv - 0- Ga;a 'C Gcrdomano 19. 

Gla-.'iiM SruteD-" 17 GIqvjo* Hurls 
7; G-»*en«k YV.-icre 10 Melrose 93. Nad- 

in^izn 17 rtjwick on 

Per A rt la Hjvr ;» Linden 7 Edinburgh 

17. He '. cl'. FP 72 Glenrothes 
11 H,li-n;j ijcrcj-rmil 13 Sr 6*i- 
(KU- f H.'Aovam* n'aysian ■ 2 Al- 
um C'.K 0. Irons: 2 StOMrliy 21. JoH- 
F.?i«T 75 Pr«!0h LMcw 2i. Kelso 73 
L".-;: * . rr 07-1L4* iff! H, nJIjnd FP D. 
Lm-'th 3c * 15 5:,rS,i>g County 4. Mor- 
(wn 4404 FPnrEncn B, Murruyfledij J3 
Carsij CP Pc«Me*. so Uvingstoii 
5 PcSElt'-u 47 Rj.ai D,cfc VC 3 Pono 
Corks Strjlhavan 12 

WiirwTiare. 54 t>T'Iy Aua 7 Cunauo 
H3FPKJ V,BiPttcr»'CruniporiioB Ab- 
cre eer 53FP 3 1 : lYflM »' Scotland 53 Cffilh 
bus' sis; 1C 

tetlev enrol VASE 

Third nmd 

South Wash Avon 1 1 Wasnov 3. Brny. 

?:n 6 Cfiipsing ScoOury 30: Caine 39 O 
cl'iiMiba-u 5. C iwalurm 3 Swindon 
CnlSoje 35. Mlncneae IB Newquay Hor- 
nes, 5 Mtn«>2Pcr.nanlai»3.0P»H> 
iii O 19 Bristol Barbarians 3; Pficrjnrr 0 
Cr-ejo-iba.n Saracens 13. Tavistock 
36 Tina- Saracens 17, Tetbury 12? Dowry 
C- wa'i.ngjara a Huedecofe O B 1ft. 
wncaitey 73 Pureasa'ians 6; Totnea 18 
Tocsrjm 73: GJouc«:« All Blues G SI 
v<lm 16 Postponed: Exefor Saracens v 
Pr-rcc UxufcM/Soatll EMC 
Bti-im Ci England to Bard ays Bank 13; 
CMidinier ih= 13 Binnshanjor C W 
17. C.vil Service 10 Btllcncoy 37: Clacton 
ID V C Z 0 B 35. Cufflcv 0 uillvrcli Al- 
SIS’" 9- FolSiam 57 Ijnwleh Y M C A 5; 
Lijniwainr 3 Lcrlswood 43: ton<ton 
£4 .ik; ieat London F ranch (wallt-ovor); 
Ninaes s o BuUishiana SO: O Aaan- 
uiw 13 Hticmn 75. a eawaiana 19 Ted- 
dingten 0 Tonbncse baai OH JoTv 
niiri iw.iHt-over). 0 Pal men arts 80 
Hamp-2mi3ps £3. 0 Sir onto rians 3 
Daict-worn 55: 0 nnmtans 17 Dover H O 


Wolllngtonlans 41 Newtek 13; Pulbor- 
augh 44 Raigale S Redhlli 1£ Stanford Le 
Hope 26 Si Nicholas OB 20: Thames 7 
O Brentwoods 38. HMbmOst Aiherstone 
17 O SaJtfeians 16: Befper 6 Wetllng- 
honxigh O G 21. Bfenops CasCa 10 SHMV- 
hens 38: Congleton i2Hartome7: 
Coventry Welsh 10 Oswestry 20: Drontleld 

10 NoOInghainlans 10: Hope Valley 48 
Untv Of Derby 5; Klddermlnstar Cera! Ians 

1 1 Upton On Sevsm 11. Meden Vale 0 

O Newtonians 43: Northampton Casuals S 
Qaventry 7; SMpalon-On-Stour 10 
□roltwlch 20; Sleaford 20 Rushden & 
Higham 45. Vauxhall 12 Bedford 
Swttts S2: WadnostxjTy 13 Uttczstar 16; 
Wigs Ion 62 Cleeawpes a North: 

Bui I 'Jon 7 Loads Corinth 20: Bury 7 Moore 
B; Chester Le SI 7 Scarborough 30; 
DlniUngwn 11 HuHenslans Ilk Gastorth 5 
Bishop Auckland S: Heath 34 SMpttn 
IQ. Heaton Moor 17 U Eden 12: Hamsworth 
29 Soqhlll 5: Martel 6 KitaOingley 17; 

0 Bed! arts 37 Hoylaka 1. Oldham 49 liar- 
pie 14-. Pi Sunlight 24 Moresby 18: 

Shell Stanlow 19 Seftjn 7: Wlbsey OShef- 
Dal4 Tigers 37. 

CLUB MATCHES 

AJdrloge 16 Yardloy A Dtet 17 

Bingham 17 Blrstall 28 

Boston 7 Thorney 16 

Boumevtlie 26 OGrHlinians 
C Mortimer 36 Ludknr 12 

Corby 38 Ountfle 

Coventry Saracens 0 Milton Keynes 

01 ji onions 15 Shraw3buryws51 

East Redord 10 WorLsop 17 

Edwardian □ StratfordU-Avon 62 

Kettering 0 KenUworth 29 

Loughborough 17 OadbyW 27 

Manor Park 46 Plnley 
Market Raaen 10 Grimsby 26 

Nottm Casuals 17 Keywortti 8 

Nuneaton OE IB O Leamlngtonlarald 
Rolls Boyce 15 Boots Ath 6 

Rugby SI Andrews 11 Dunlop 7 

Stewart A Uoyds 5 Nottingham Mods 14 
Stoneygats 27 Wesdelgh 22 
Telfotd 12 Worley 10 

KltrararOi IS Spalding 5 

Dardordians 61 O BeccehamUrM 5 
Gravesend 41 RochforO 10 

Hemel Hampstead ff> Trtng 13 

Ulllbrook 5 Winchester XV 27 

Ruislip 17 Hampstead 0 

Thurrock SO Brentwood 8 

Billlngfum 16 Houghton 8 

Ballon 40 Thornton CteveleysO 

Ciewe & Nanlwlch 5 Bourdon 7 

Gutsboiougn 22 Wetnerby 11 

Hal ilax vandals 7 IIMey 15 

Klrkby Lonsdale 43 Fleetwood 6 

Leigh 11 OidersJiaw 7 

Loodlaneisns 1D2 Lmeboraugn 1 
O OUiensians 44 Bradford Salem 22 
FocklMgtan 46 York Rl 13 

Rtpon 31 Rsdcar 5 

Sandtuch 12 Leek 50 

Wlimslow 62 0 Saltans IS 

Wlrral 14 AitrliKtuun KersM46 

Urucy 45 Longleton 7 

Matlock 13 Ashhetd 12 

0 Cdvonirlans 19 Barken, Butts 25 

OHalesonlans 3 SedyOak 43 

Cheriiemefd 23 Thomenslons 24 

DoiiU3tar 18 Scunthorpe 24 

fwrtfierallenon 35 [Xirham City 0 

OModernian* 10 Rothartum XV Q 

Statcoriand 15 Ashlngton 22 

Vambury 31 Loeda XV 7 

Basildon 17 Romford & □ Pk 0 

Cambridge XV 29 Newmarket D 

Charlton Pk 17 Heywards Heath 20 

Chariton Pk XV 7 BlocknesthXV 32 

Enfioht igtubons 25 Hackney B 

Eton Manor 24 Southend 34 

Hall 0 NaruAch Union 14 

Mai dan fi Wanstead 7 

Mariaw 6S OMT 37 

O Albanians 75 ClMShunt 5 

ODtmstontans 21 KCSOB ID 

O Mld-WhitgHttaijo2i London Tribes 7 

OWimCMdonlam 14 Effingham 33 

Thancf Wndra 36 GutWtord 25 

Wbodbrtdgo 13 WNortaft 20 

Wimbledon 32 Camberiey 24 

Worthing 20 Portsmouth tg 

Wymandham 0 Dtos 36 

Vontnor 34 Gosport A FaretwmO 

■uutH cunBcHunomHip 

KfaBanda DtvMon TWO) StSflOrd 13 
Luctontans 15. M MhWMH Won DMMoa 
Oner WUIenholi is Malvem 15; Se»y 
Oak 43 O Halosoffians 3. Mdlanda Wort 
DMaJon Tom G P T Coventry 32 
ErdingtonO. South Week Uhttataw Onw 
Keyndhem ID Lounceston 67. Sooth 
Wool Two Wwat: Tiverton 44 Clovwdon 2D. 
London Division TWO Soottn Old 

Blues 40 O Juddian 5 London Division 

TtwwoUW-.Esso |F swlby) 43 Q Hot- 

gaNan 20. London Division Ibroo N/E: 
Vthnl NortcHk 20 Wcedbndge 13. 

TlmmllBS Northern Dhdsion Ohriokm 
O nor Stockton 23 Macctestleid 10 
North Wort Division TWos Reotwood 2Q 
Northwtcti 13. 

NPICUP 
Third ram] 

Loodon/Sonth essb Barnes 8 Dork- 
ing 15, Baslngsobi 64 Cheheelec 3: Bistw 
op 9 Sto ilford 42 Uibridge 13; Bury SI 
Edmunds la Harperaten 25. Chingfurd 10 O 
varuiarmans 28; Cranorbok 1 7 Alton 
10. Dos 17 Lowestoft 5 Yarmouth 24; E 
Grlitstead IS Sidcup 10; Folkestone 16 
Warilngnam 3: Maidstone beat Heathfleld 
and watdrun iwatk-ovor}; London Ni- 
gerians 21 a Merchant Taylom 11, o 
Guildtortbonc 25 Thancd Wahderurs 
32; 0 Mlo-WhhgtlUani 12 Sevenoaka 30 1 □ 
MUlhilUana 7 Kingaburtons 9: Sutmn & ' 
Epsom 55 Canterbury OrUnteVendatall 

Gospon4Fweham30;UCIapion 11 
Fullonons 13: Woadfdnl 20 Horttord 12. 
PowtpoMdr London New Ssaland v 
Chal restart; Medway v Anaover. 9 
stnti BanKOpie 48 tMeilingtan a. 

Srixnam 12 Truro 5: Chew Valley so Bristol 
Hariwjums 29; Ctndertort 34 Paigman 
0. Coney Hftl 25 Windsor 0; Combe Down 
IS irybridgcS: Derchntor 20 
Qsucester OB 41: KJngabndge 7 Cam- 
borne 39, Longfavens 19 Boume- 
meuthSiOCemranara lOOPaicslans i» 
Ouert 7 Stow On The Wgig 23: Tadley 
10 Aylasbuy 91; Thombufy 13 Dlnga Cni- 
sedors 85. WlmbomoSQ Swindon ft 
Ysnon 44 O Suiians 0. mtflands B«d- 
wortn 50 Yard el arm 6; Camp hui io 
O Lauren Hans 16: Dudley Klngswinford 42 
Korealfly a Ounsiabllsno 13 Luton it 
Hwetort IS Burton 5, Loamlngjun 4 1 
Aston O 5 3; Leicester Fnrest31 0 
NorthampuniaM 36; WtfBoeworih 57 
Stamford 0: MelbtHirne 0 Derby 6; 

Meliisii 14 AiepmlU A District at Newport 
■Salop) lONewtxHd On Avon 14. Om- 
ham fti W Bridgtart 10: S Leicester m 
S yston 5; Bte ck wood Pk in Bkeston 
21. Ndrtte AWwiiHatw 18 WAgar. ift Black- 


Mum 35 Chester ft Bid A Btngley 16 
Northern 51; Darlington 41 Addam3, Hali- 
fax 15 West Leeds 3: Huddenfleid 27 
Middlesbrough 18: 0 Brodletana 5 West 
Park B ram hope 10: Penrith 17 Lymm 
13; Rochdale 13 Vale Of Luna IB: SI Ed- 
wards OB 6 West Pk (St Helens} 9; 

Stoke On Trent 18 Blackpool 13: Wastes 7 
Driffield 14; Wldnee beet 81 Benedicts 
(walkover); KefgMey 36 N Shields 3; 
Vickers IS Percy Park 17. 


RUGBY LEAGUE 


third rear 


fioj: 

( 2)1 


T: Long. Robinson. Smith. 
G: Farrell 5 
DG: Smith 

Notv 2sRlttBd 

T: R Paul 2, H Paul 
G: KalUgon 5 
DO: Jones 
AtE 13^78 


SUPmUCACUB Mandi Us Wigan v 
Hull. Mandi T: Bradford v Sheffield: 
CasUetard v Wakefield; Halifax v War- 
rington; London v Huddenfleid: Saltord v 
SI Helena: OaMsheed v Leeds. 


GOLF 


TAtMUTYO MA S r mS TDUWWA- 

MBfT (Gotamba. Japan): 
(Japeneae unless stated): 

(15 

L Westwood (GB) 

277 


■ Oc*U 
EHorran (Col) 
FHkna (PMI) 


H FoIUa 
TOzaid 


(SA) 


278 

279 

280 

281 


RKSHnoiaM 
S Would 
SGtan(Aus) 
TTbnlgaelri 

NOaafel 
EMbogwcM 
ACoitart(QQ) 

D Honied (GB) 
j M OfBzrtnl (Sp) 
TTertflese 
K Kanvebara 
P Ctsrke(G B) 


884 


72878789 
887289 87 
85 74 88 71 
68 7087 74 

73708388 

88 7071 71 

70746770 
71 71 66 74 

87 72 73 7D 
T1 7071 70 
74 716871 
72898878 

72 7370 68 
71717388 

89 72 7270 

70 73 73 88 
72 73 70 88 
74 7108 71 
717071 7* 
717170 72 
8768 75 74. 


SHARK SHOOTOUT (Thousand 


unless staled): 

area (US 

130 


D Ltawn/B Fum 

60 02 

131 


T IGIWB Heyfakr 

6B6* 

G IfarmanSS EOdagfre (Aug) 

67 64 

B Andrade/ J Han 

6883 

J Drty/F7o«Bor 

6580 

C Booca (ll(/S Hooh 

60 66 

134 


8 LKtahrtS MeCanuw 

78 6* 

FCndw/JUtred 

ua ns 

PJxcohmi/J Coofc 

68 88 

1*8 

7068 
88 88 

H Suttno/Q Day 

13B 


8 ralnavacii,Ha7A liaBea 

7188 

THAILAND OPEN (Bangkok): Land- 

IngUiMrounlmna: 


20* 


J Klngalon (3A) 

0964 89 

203 


BR«ansMlt(Tha) 

0867 88 

*04 

66 66 73 

*08 

5 Yam (Scot) 

6966 70 

*04 


TJahteeflha) 

87 70 89 

J ■ Shirt, (lnd) 

6887 70 

*OT 


R Brutrfo (Phi) 

6909 8!* 

CKwH»a(SA) 

67 7189 

*08 


A Snail (lnd) 

71 B®®9 

K walker (Scoi) 

8887 72 


AUSTHAUAH WOH0PS oral 

(Melbourne, Aus): L eei tto g 
(Aua unless slated): 

*13 


M MaQatro (NZ) 

214 

79 72 69 

K Robbias (US) 

L Hnnm IITwr 

218 

,i 

75 746S 

7*1 TJ Grt 


*1 

218 

fkl IM* 

J STarhxnann 


74 72 72 

KWofata 


7B70 7O 

L Brooky (NZ) 

219 

75 73 70 

CDOreah 


74 72 73 

M Law 

820 

70 7370 

JCrafter 


78 71 70 

A Had 

Soinotad ntbara 


78 72 70 


224 


SV Kang (KOr) 


78 79 67 

LPMIoftJS) 

228 

75 74 76 

C Duffy (GB) 

228 

79 71 78 

YtOmlKor] 

227 

8474 88 

JH Soli (Kot) 

226 

78 77 74 

8-AUrolMas) 

72 8178 

J Y Lee (Korj 

OOP 

?4 7B79 

C Karr (US) 

230 

74 78 77 

8 luxua (GB) 

231 

758174 

kJK>Ri(K0rt 

J Crowe (GB) - 

238 

n 7ft 78 
7874 81 

■ HKhB(Kor) 


78 78 78 

VJR*rfc(Kw) 

234 

83 73 77 

JSNam (Kot) 

237 

75 7ft SO 

D Raid (Scot) 

78 7878 


(Praia OEl Ray. 

Port); Seoond toy forttMBa )3enlor Tour 
hi*l GBflre unteaa staled); 8 Pel- 

bt S GueialaofVC NUBmark 
(Swe) lup; □ O'BnfllvaitTB Verarey 
halved with K LumTT Johnaorc N Oeles/j 
B h odea btL FafrclougWM H)ohh 
(Swe) 4&S: B WMies/B Hwodsu bt M de 

Lor end/A Hchotaa (FrJ lup: C 
ONSeoaerJarTT Heriew M C Matthew/M 
McKay 4*3. Sower Senior Men 4K 


r 


European LPGA X. Ovwt ra D eeewa 
(after second day): SenJar Men fik Euro- 
pean LPGA 3X. 

Bln^aa (Senior men names Rrst): D 
O'Sullivan lost to S O wstrteuw 4*3: B 
Wattes lorn toTJularnw 3*1: B Var- 
•ray lost to C Mattbaw 4*2; J Rhodes tost 
IO Klm3l2B Hugged hatvod with 
C Nllsmaric M Cotoa bt A NtetuHaa 2*1; D 
Jenaa bt L Fairdough 2*1: E Pott and 
lost to ■ mwtti 8M C O*coonor jnr 
bt MMcKoy 5*4: T Horton lost to M 
t awe deLarwcd 4*2. Seorer Senior 
men SB European LPGA 8JL Overt 
aoerai Senior men 10 European LPGA 10 


TENNIS 


JUT KflBOJN CUP (Moscow): 

Semi (MW T KrtwtoBrnw (Hus) bt M 
Rosset (Swttz) 6-1 2-0 ret Q hmbv- 
rto (Cro) U A Ckmem (Fr) 7-d 6-2. r 
KefrtnBtmr bt Ivantoevic i 


7-87-6. 
(Sweden): 

T Marlin (US) HT Henman 
(08)4-66-1 6-%TJetanaaew(Swaj 
bt G Rusedski (GB) 7-6 7-6. Ffcrafc Mwfln 
bt Johaitsaon 6-36-46-4. riunUue 

fin# I rrtnini f ITwnpn (US) M Y Ka- 

ielnllcov/DVacak (Rua/Czi 6-4 8-7 
6-3. 

ATP CHEVROLET CUP (Santiago): 

TV trier HoataiJ A Merle (C Rica) btM . 
fflos (Chile) 6-4 6-7 7-6; r HaiiiMa 
(Sp) be J Courier (US) 3-6 6-3 7-8; P Cta- 
wet (Sp) bt n Lapsntn (Ecu) 6-4 im; Y 
B JVynaort (Mor) M M Puerto (Arg) 6-2 
1-0 reL SemMtarta: B Aymooi M 
Mantilla 6-4 6-4: Ctewet bt Marin 6-2 7-S. 
Hnefc C l nvrt bt El Aynaoul 6-2 6-4. 

WTA ADVAM7A CHAMPIONSMP 
(PhlladetpMa): Damritot S bar 
(Gar) bt M HI right (Switz) 8-2 4-8 0-0. 
Sewd-Aale: Orel MNTouzlat(Fr) 6-1 
64; LDavewperl (US) M M Seles 
(US) $-36-6 

anoaAMCTOUR (Sheffield): ffc- 
atat Hmn M Wart (Hampehtra) M P Hand 
(BerksJrtm) 6-3 6-2. Wmem H 
R e as hy (Notts) mC Seal [Laics) 7-66-2. 
ITA UUHES CHAUBNCBR (HUI): 
Seml-flaabi P Lrtitonl (It) b( K Cross 
(Devon) 6-4 8-7 6-1: B Schwann 
(Aut) bt P Mandula (Hun) 7-6 6-i 
Sohwartc bl Lublanl 3-6 63 6-2. 


BADMINTON 


TOUR BATCH (Wealon-super-Mare): 
England 3 China 2 (Series some: China 
lead 4-1). 

W a w f ii a (England names first): 

■Band rio t 44 — 1 1 Sulllvan/G Emma lost to 
D nm — I tal/LYlw 16-1 11-15 
12-15. Wen— n 'a a l ug ias r T Hal Lem lost to 
P Fn 5-1 1 1-11. Man ’ s rtngtoarH 
Nock 1091 to X Hoi 6-15 2-15. Womerr'a 
dooMaanJ GoodeTG Emms lost to O 
Ungrt-Vlog 10-15 6-1S. Mtawd doubtoar 
A Ooridj Sullivan lost to X 
CYun 15-7 6-16 6-15. 

China 5 England 0 
China 5 England 1 


Gateshead (Monday) 

China won 4-1 . Grantham (Tuesday) China 
wan 3-2- Portsmouth (Wednesday) 

China won 3-2. St Austell (Thursday) China 
won 3-2. TOes»n-3upBT4»are iFnoay) 
England won 62. Stevenage (Saturday) 
China wan SO 


BASKETBALL 


8UDWB88R umhie Birmingham 
77 Oeroy 66: London Leopards 81 Cheater 
Jets 96: Letoaster Rldero 82 London 
Towers 72 Milton Keynes Uona 75 New- 
caatla Eagles 78. Sheffield Sharks 1 15 
Greater London Leopards 81. 


BOBSLEIGH 


WOULD CUP (Calgary. Can) 

f 1 Germany Ul (A 


Lange. C Hayder. E Kuehn. L Bert- 
rendt) imln 51. 12sec: 2 tSermany I iC Lan- 
gen. S Ruehr, T Pletzer. S Peter) 

1 3 France I IB Mingeon. M Andre. E 

Hotrtacha. M Robert] 1^125; 4 Britain 
I IS Oteaon. D Ward. A Lewis. E Sekwalar] 
Ul M; B Switzerland U: 8 Switzer- 
land 1 161.44, i Germany I1 1 At AS; 8 
Canada 1 16164; 9 Latvia 1 1.51.87: 

ID Italy L 


BOWLS 


HONG KONG PAIRS (Kowloon): 
riirtif Hurt! I England 18 Canada 18; 
HKLBA 20 Hong Kong 14; Australia 24 
NZ 16; Wales 29 S Africa II. 


BOXING 


WRA STRAW-WOOHr ntu (Las 
Vegas l: R lore (Max) bt R Alvarez (Ntc) 
pts. 


CHESS 


WORD? CHAMPKMSWP ZONAL 

(Andorra): Rond 8: A Miles (Eng)X J 
Dorlman [Fr) B; J Speelman (Eng) 1 M 
Hebden (Eng) fl. Rond 9: Mites X f M). 
boer (Noth) V; J Ptket (Noth) 0 SpetH- 
man 1 . Hud rtndnpg C Bauer. Dorf- 
"Wh (Fr), D Retnderman. Nalbioer. L 
wn Wdy (Nath). J Magem (Sp). Miles. 
Speelman 6/9. 

S pend playoff [tor six tatamplowtiip 
places], Dorlman, van Wely eflminatad. 
WORLD SDUQfi CHAMPIONSHIP 
(Qf1e3ldrchen. Art): Bewnd a= l.aadare. V 
BBgirav (Lot). B lukov (Yugo), O Cnar- 
nlkov. B OriKmann (Rug) <Jt Abo: B Cat- 
tarty (Eng) 3K. 

■JONARCH ASSUHAMCe open 

(ftrt Erin, tout Reted Br E Srtovaky (ter) 
8 A Baburin (Ire)*; N Short (Eng) 1 1 
Rainis (Lot) 0, C Hanley (Eng) 1 A Sum- 
marocala (Eng) o. itoBwd * J Ollvesl 

g») K Short £ Sutovsfcy 1 N Mtezfe (|jd o. 
JJnrt ir« uBagai Short, Butovsky 7; 
Ehi«ML Baburin. □ Fridman (lar), A Lad- 
gar (Eng) e. - 


CRICKET 


TOUR HATCH (Kimberley): Grtquo- 
WM Wart 271. WeaMndtes 327-8 (B Lara 
101. C Hooper 84no). 

MRRCAHTILE CUP (Adel aide): 

South Australia 172 (T Meiaeo38;Brad- 
rtreet 2-1 7: 48.4 overa). New Souffi 
Waloa l73-*(MTaylor!9:Harrity2— 37: 
44J overs). New South Wales won bv 
sovan wickets. 

BBRUJDSM&lliTlMdw 

Western Australia 319-9 dee and 53-3 


(Baker 3-18). Victoria 254-9 dec IJ 
Am burger 97; MchoUon 3-19). 


CROSSCOUNTRY 


NATIONAL RELAY* (Mansfield): 

Senior men: 1 BJrchfteid ihrOlmin 57sec 
X Shaftesbury 1.-2J71; 3 Salford 12.44; 

4 Morpeth 1.3.07; G London inert 1 .6 37; 8 
Blngiey 1.136; 7 Southampton ia 56: 

8 Hounslow 13.58: 8 Sain 1 A23; 10 
Leeds 1:4.56; 11 Sunderland 1-4.58. 

IS Norwich 1.6.17. 

Ssokw vNMMm 1 Shaftsbury 31.46;8 ' 
Sale 3163: 8 HoundElow 32J29: 4 BUrch- 
Hefd SiSO: s Chew nwood 33.03: 8 
Darby 33 05: T Altringham 3331; • Bristol 
33.40. » Morpeth J3.48: IO Tralford 
34.06: 11 Bedford 34.24: 1 B Sale B 3433 
Men U— 17t 1 Sunderland 39.13; 2 
Hounslow 38^3: a Windsor Slough and 
eon 39.56: 4 Morpeth 3937: G Alder- 
shot 40.06: 8 Bristol 40.17: 7 Swindon 
4020; a Blacknaath 40.30: * Stake 
4036, IO Oadby & Wigaton 40.43; 11 
Shaftesbury 40.47; IS SUflordsnfre 
MooriandB 4032. 

Junior mwe 1 Aldershot Famham 

37 45, S Loughborough Studento 3620, 3 
Solihull & Sm allheath 38^7. 4 Mor- 
peth 38 51 . 6 Crawley 38.57. 8 Sale 3869; 

7 Coventry Godlva 39-29; 8 Oadby A 
Wlgaton 4065: 8 Blackfwath 40.28, 10 Al- 
binchsm 40.32; 1 1 Shaftesbury Bar- 
nst 40.41: 1 2 Haflamshtra 40.4S. 

Woman U-17. 1 Ipswich 2760; 3 
Stoke 28.30: S Aldershot Famham 2846; 4 
Cham wood 28.57; 8 Peterborough 
29^2; 8 Morpeth 28.34; T SoiihuU * Smelt- 
healh 2939; 8 Shaftesbury Barnet 
29 46; » Kettering 29 48: 10 Derby 29 46, 
11 Ruahclitto 29.48; i* Norwich 
2968 

Jitter woo— w : 1 durnw00028 Jl: 

* Coventry Godnra 29/40; 3 SMpton 3066. 
4 Derby 30.13; 6 Northumbria Univer- 
sity 3030; 6 Palerborougti 30.41; 7 Sale 
30.47; 8 Milton Keyned 31.02; 8 Alder- 
shoi Famham 31.41: io Morpeth 31.48. 


FIGURE SKATING 


GRAND PRO( iGsteenklrchen. Gar): 

Last dayi WoOTeft*a Nnafa 1 EEokotova 
(Ru6) I.Spes; * J Lavrenschuk ftlkr) 

3i; 3 M Butyrskaya |Rus) 4.0; 4 A Reehnlo 
(Pol) 6. Or 6 J Robinson (Can) 8.0, • B 
McConn (US) 9.5; 7 H Yokoya (Japan) 9.5; 
8 E-M Fine (Gar) 1Z0; 9 F Cuenllwr 
iGer) 135. 


HOCKEY 


PWLBH UUllMie Preiidm By 
•dote Beeston STeddington 7: Brooklanda 
1 Loug Montana 2, Cannock 2 Reading 
£ E Grinetead 3 Guttdtord 5. H3un3tew 2 
Canterbury*: Southgate 3 Boumville 


L F A Pts 
0 28 12 18 
0 17 9 16 

0 H 11 14 

1 16 11 ID 
1 21 16 IO 



eOrinrtead 


2 11 16 

2 12 14 

3 12 17 

4 9 15 

4 11 10 

5 9 17 

S 8 21 


F*rrt Dl rt rtorw Chelmstord 1 Bromley 2: 
Doncaster 3 Hampstead 2; Harieston M 4 
BartordT4j Havant 1 Uwighoora S £ H1A1 0 
teca X Indian Gym 6 Oxford Unlvl; Leweea 
Stcurport Z. Oxford Hawks 2 Brebrands Z 
St Albans 2 Eastoota J. Sriftfficlil 2 SurtJttan 



P 

W 

D 

L F A 


Stowpart 

7 

5 

1 

1 29 13 









7 

5 

1 

1 26 13 


Donaanter 

r 

5 

1 

1 16 0 


Havant 

7 

S 

0 

2 19 14 


BartardT 

T 

4 

z 

1 M 16 


Lean 

T 

4 

2 

1 20 11 


Longh Start 

7 

3 

a 

1 14 It 


Bartoota 

7 

3 

1 

3 21 19 

IO 

Ctrtbrefonl 

y 

a 

1 

3 21 20 


Hampatnad 

7 

3 

1 

3 IS 17 


tea 

7 

3 

1 

3 10 20 

IO 

indten Gym 

7 

2 

3 

2 21 21 


Oxtmd Ifa 

r 

1 

6 

1 14 14 


Harlertan 

T 

1 

4 

2 20 21 


Flretvute 

7 

2 

1 

4 19 22 


81 Albana 

6 

2 

1 



Hufl 

7 

1 

1 

5 6 ZB 

4 

Shomrtd 

7 

D 

3 

4 13 25 


Biwiilni 

7 

1 

0 

6 10 23 


Oxford Univ 

7 

D 

2 

6 11 23 

X 


■ ■ — — ■» ■ ™ w »i UGNatmium £ 

Wimbledon 4; Blackncath 2 Ola Georgians 
4: Bournemouth 0 Indian Gym Z Boumville 
8 Peiarboro T 1. Bromley 1 Trojans 1 (2-1 
pansl: Cannock 6 Beeswn 2; Canterbury 8 
Cambc C 1; ChMmstocd 5 Yeovil 3, aacron 
5 Easlcote Z Doncaster 4 Bartord T 2, 
EdQbaBton 2 Broofclands 7; Epsom 2 
Winchester 2 (2-3 pens): Firebrands 2 
Southgate 3- Guildford 3 Old Loughtordans 
S, Hart aaton M 1 Todffington 6: Hemogale 2 
Khaha 1; Havant 2 Handing ft Hull 1 
Northampton Sts ft teen 3 Chlchestar S; 
Lawns a Bluoham i: rteaton 0 Lcugnboro 
Etudonta 4, Norton 3 Preston 0: NoWngham 
4 Otton 3 law): Did Cranl«ghane 4 
Hampstead * OW de Farrartana 0 Eatrt 
Grins toad 1ft Oxtant Hawks 1 HoumUow 4; 
PDoenix t Polleana & Richmond 2 3udbury 
l: RcWnaora 5 Letchworih 2; Sheffield 4 
Covenrry I; Stourport 1, Bowdwt 3; SurWton 
3S: Albans 1 

SCOTTISH UEAGUC: Dundee W 5 
Cfydegdale 1; Orange 3 Ketbume Z 
wesiern 6 Inverleilft 0. (Yectarday): 
Invorlelth 2 Eanbur^t univ 4. Gordotnana 3 
Clydesdale 4. ftiandtoBCl Western 11-33; 
BMW >0-24; 3 Grango 1 1-22 4 Dundee W 
11 - 21 . 

WOMEN'S INGUSH LEAGUE: 
►romtar DMshH Ipswleh 2 Htghtewn 1; 
Leicester 4 Ol non 2 CHwn 3 Dowaswr 2 
Sfough 55 Coldfield 2. 

P «f 0 L 


Stousb 


6 6 10 17 


A Pte 
4 18 


5 a 1 0 16 9 13 

6 2 3 1 12 13 0 

6 2 2 2 10 12 B 

6 2 13 8 10 T 

Wgfetnan ...— 6 0 5 1 10 11 3 

6 1 0 5 8 IB 3 

6 0 1 4 8 16 1 

Aldridge s Sunderland 0; 

Bradford 1 Lougnbrno S 1; Canterbury 6 
Wimbledon 1; Troians 1 Chelmsford 1. 


Standnno: 1 AlOridg0 13. * Canterbury 12 
3 Troians 9 

Second Dhtstam Bracknell 2 Sherwood i; 
Ealing ? S: Albans ft. Old Lougnuntane 4 
Hampton-te-Arden 1. POyrwon 1 WoHng 3. 
StamBags: 1 Woking 18; X EoDng 15: 3 31 
Albana 10 

WELSH woansps LMaWB CnrdW Atti 3 
Newtown 5; Cwmtaws 0 Panarm l; Newport 
3 Colwyn Bay 7: Swansea 10 UWIC < 
(YostcnJoyJ: Cardffi Ath 1 Colwyn Bay ft.- 
Newport 1 Newtown 4: Paiwtfi 0 Swansea 
7; UWIC 6 Cwmtawo 2- Standtaga: 1 
Swansea 5-1 P; S Newtown 3-6; 9 Pe n actft 
5-6 

BHA WOMOTS CUP: Third rorerti 

Afdridge a Lotcftwortn 0; Banbury 0 Wbldng 
6: Basingstoke 1 Trojans 6; Billing ham J 
Morpattt ft. Blackburn N 3 Bromagrova ft 
Canterbury 6 Worcester N 0; Clifton 3L wo 
Cambs O. Crosby 0 Htflhtown 7: Driffield 2 
Northampton 2 Dulwich 4 Sunderland A 2 
Ealing 1. Old Loughtoniana 1 (4-3 pane) 
Eastbourne 3 Epsom 3 (5-4 pans); Exeter t 
Cnoster ft, Exmoutn 0 H arias ton M 4, 
Ham plan 3 ipswlcn 6: Havant 0 Slough 12 
Kettering a Doncutec 9: Leyland M 1 BSE 1 
[1-2 pens): Liverpool S 5 WalUngton 0: 
Luton T 2 Basildon 1; Mmttenhead 0 
Horsham 1; MlddWon 0 Lougftbora 3 ft. 
Otton T 4 Suttouy Or PUPcwlclt-OS 0 
Bradford 6: Sheffield 7 Mattock B 1; 
Sherwood 3 W Witney 2 SI Albana 1 
Leicester 4, Sutton C 7 St Austen ft. Tufse 
Hill 1 Povnton ft. Wei tan 1 Bracknell ft 
Wimbledon 7 SurtHloh ft Wlnehmore HIU 0 
Cwametard H 7. 


ICE HOCKEY - 


SUPOHJEAGUM Ayr 4 Manchester 
3: London 3 Bracknell 4 (OT), Nottingham 4 
Newcastle 2. 

BRtTlBH NATIONAL LEAGUE Fife 4 
Paisley 1; Kingston G Edinburgh 6 (OT); 
Slough 2 Guildford 3; TeHord 2 Bas- ■ 
Ingstoka 5. 


SPEED SKATING 


WORLD CUP lHamar. Nor). 

Women's ISOOna 1 G Nlemartn-Sdmo- 
mann (Ger) imln 5S.76MC 2 C Witty 
lusi 2.00.02: 3 C Pechstein (Ger) 2JXL24. 
4 jRDdngueziuSi 2006ft STdo 
Jong (Neth) 200.7ft 6 A Tltomaa (Nodi) 
2.01 J2 7 M Tjbata (Japan) 201 48; 8 
A Fnesinger (Ger) 2 fti .73; 9 M WTBnnan 
iNffih) 202 13. 10 R GioenewoM 
(Neth) 20240. 


SQUASH 


WOHW8 WORLD TEAM CHAMT4- 
OHSH1P IStuttqartl Botni fterti Australia 
3 South Ainca 0; England 2 New Zee- 
(ana 1 (L Charm an bt P Beams B-S 0-3 
9-2 S Wright lost to L Joyce 6-9 5-9 

8- 10. J Martin bf S Coo « 9^9-1 6-4). 
Fire* Australia 3 England 0 |AuS first 
M Martin « Sue Wright 9-3 3-9 9-10 9-2 

9- 6; C Owens bt J Martin 9-4 9-7 9-1; 
SWto OerjUfbtS Horner 9-6 9-4 (best of 
3 games) 3/4 pby-offs New Zealand 

2 South Africa 1 (NZ first L Joyce bt N 
Grainger 6-10 9-2 3-1 9-1; 8 Cook bt 

A C! Ikon-Parks 9-6 9-4 10-9: P Beams loa 
to C Hitch 2-9 0-8 (best of 3 games). 

Rnri dMdbcc 1 Australia; * England; 

3 New Zealand; 4 South Africa; 8 
Germany: 6 Netherlands; 7 Franca. 8 
Egypt; 0 United States'. ID Canada: 

91 Belgium: 1* Scotland; 13 Switzerland; 
■14 Ireland. 18 Spain: 18 Sweden: 17 
Denmark: 18 Hong Kong: 19 Nigeria; 80 
Austria: *1 Colombia, l— rp to re 
r-rihe Germany bt Netherlands 2-1: 
neo bt Egypt 2-1: 118 bt Canada 

2- 1: BriBhiB at Scotland 2-1 (Belgian 
8ric K Hawn bt P iwmmo 9-6 6-9 

6-9 9-1 9-4. A Romodenne lost to H Mac- 
8a 6-9 2-9 9-S 3-9: K Cauwette bl W 
Maitland 9-3 2-8 9-1 9.2): Swri tf lend bt' 
Ireland 2-1 (Swiss lirsr A NuaBer bt 
L MykHte 9-4 9-2 9-1 . 0 SohtxwW bl E 
Laptnoroe 9-6 9-3 9-3; a Mueller tort 
to O ProcKfo 6-8 1-9); SRain M Sweden 

3- 0, Aortria W Colombia 3-ft. Hoag 
Kerne bt Nigeria 3-1. 

BRITISH SATELLITE 0RCUIT (Out- 
sold): Monte Srert-dnate P Iteyi w 
(perbyabirej bt S Meads 1 Barks Mra) 

15-5 16-12 15—3: P Lord (Cheshire) WT 
Gamer (Sujbioxj 15-6 15-10 15-2 

■t H ar gr a ve bt Lord 9-15 15-14 16-11 
2-0 reL 

NMMI*S R 

(Esaa) bl S Brind ttient) V8 9-8 4-9 9-ft 
J TnanMeM (Yorks) ot T Bailey lUrics) 

9- 3 9-6 9-2 rinafa TrianfMd bt Mncree 

10- 9 8-6 96 


VOLLEYBALL 


WORLD CHAMPtOHSHIPS (Kobe. 

Japan): Final pruam teer y rooadt 8 
A= Spain 3 Egypt 2 19-15 13-16 15-0 
15-1 16-14); Japan 3 South Korea 0(15-0 
15-1215-2) Groan teCjmarM 3 Thai- 
land 0 1 15-3 15-7 16-11: Italy 3 United 
Steles 1 (15-4 15-11 12-15 15-7) 

Greito 1 Ca Ukraine J Czech Rapuoflc 0 
(15-S 15-6 15-61. NamcrUwJs 3 China 
1(9-15 15-11 15-7 15-8). Droop IN Poland 
3 Iran 0(15-5 15-2 15-81: Cuba3 Ar- • 
gcrclna 0(16-7 1S-B 15-9|.<kxnvEt 
Gmwce 3 Algeria 1(15-6 is-11 13-15 

15- 12): Brazil 3 Bulgaria 0 (15-4 15-4 

16- 8) . Gronp Pk Austro/ld 3 Turkey 2 
(15-6 9-15 9-15 15-13 15-10): Yugoslavia 3 
Russia 2 (14-18 14-16 15-8 16-12 
16-14) 


Fixtures 


FOOTBALL 


FA CAflUKG PREWBRSHIPi NotW 
For as 1 v Derby (8 a}. 

M TROPHY: nm rexmli Leather- 
hood r Crawtay Tn (7.30). 

POttmas LEAGUE: Premtor Dftr ■ 
WoroLotoasur v Man Utd (7 rtratW- 
bkxx WolvBrhanipian v Burnley (T^H 

Ct4Htkr«to Porei Shell UW v Huddore' . 

fi old (2.0). 

avow wsuRAina; court* *■ 

TiOtir Pint DMstoni Arsenal ■ Fulham 
(3.0): Cholaea v Southampton (70). 
Roadlng v Portsmouth (7.30) 


RUGBY UNION 
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Tennis 



On target „ . . Grey Shot (right) and Jamie Osborne clear the last hurdle alidad of Tyrolean Dream 


day. However, he forfeited 
any sympathy he might have 
been due after his behaviour 
on Saturday. 

Apparently winning on Cy- 
for Malta was not enough for 
McCoy. Most jockeys would 
simply have been grateful for 
the glory and the chance to 
ride such a brilliant young 
chaser who could one day win 
the Cheltenham Gold Cup. 

Cyfor Malta became the 


were harsh 



plete article yet and whether 
he win stay the three and a 
quarter miles of chasing's 
Blue Riband is the question 
stni to be answered. 

We should get a good idea if 
he runs in the Hennessy Gold 
Cup at Newbury on Saturday 
week where, even with a pen- 
alty. he wiU be wen handi- 
capped. Coral's have him 9-4 
favourite, although a more 
generous 4-1 is available with 


the Tote. 


as 7-1 second favourite be- 
hind Florida Pearl at 5-L 

A nasty incident which 
caused plenty of anxiety after 
Saturday’s race was the £an of 
Senor £1 Betratti resulting in 
Graham Bradley being stret- 
chered off and taken to hospi- 
tal in great pain from a back 
injury. ' 

Happily, Bradley suffered 
no serious damage and was 
back In action in the first race 


ish second to Arctic Camper 
in the Phoenix Property Nov- 
ice Hurdle. Simon Sherwood, 


trainer of the runner-up, paid 
tribute to Bradley saying: "I 
didn’t expect him to ride, but 
he rang up this morning say- 
ing he was all right 

“Since I gave up riding Td 
forgotten what a mad lot 
these jump jockeys are. But 
seriously. Brad is a great pro 
and all being well he'll be on 
Sony Bay at Haydock on 
Wednesday." 

Jamie Osborne’s trials and 


tribulations this year have 
been well chronicled, but he 


showed when winning on. 
Grey Shot in the Murphy's 
Draughtflow Hurdle that he is 


1 riding as well as ever after 
seriously contem plating the 
end offals career with a badly 
broken left wrist 
Osborne said after his latest 
success on Ian Balding's 
horse: “Now Pm back and I 
can't tell you how good it 
feels. I just hope to God it 
keeps going." 

Osborne could have a 
Champion Hurdle contender 
in Grey Shot, who outstayed 
dual winner Tyrolean Dream 


to earn a 12-1 quote form Lad- 
brokes for the champlnnahip 
In March, although Hill's 
make him a 16-1 chance. 


Rusedski 
has little to 
smile about 


Stephen Blerfey 
In Stockholm 


Y evgeny Kafelnikov, 
needing to win bis 
home tournament in 
Moscow, duly 
d Inched the eighth and final 
place at this year’s lucrative 
ATP Championship Finals in 
Hanover when he defeated 
Goran Ivanisevic of Croatia 
7-6, 7-6 yesterday, the two 
players exchanging huge 
grins at the net after Kafelni- 
kov bad struck the clinching 
forehand. 

The largest grin of the 
weekend might have belonged 

to the per ennially sm fling 
Greg Rusedski, but Satur- 
day’s 7-5, 7-6 semi-final defeat 
by Sweden’s Thomas Jo hans - 
sou in the Stockholm Open 
was the concluding roadblock 
on his late charge along the 
road to Hanover. 

It was too much for him to 
expect Ivanisevic to pull the 
fitt out of the fire. “The crowd 
will lynch Goran if he wins," 
Rusedski joked after his mor- 
tifying defeat by Johansson. 
“It's Impossible for Yevgeny 
to lose." And so it was. 

There remains a small pos- 
sibility that another ani g ma ,, 
namely Marcelo Rios, might 
yet allow Rusedski to sneak 
in. The little nhti<»an no 
stranger to controversy, lost , 
to Spain’s Juan Antonio I 
Marin, ranked No. 88, in the 1 
quarter-finals of his home 
event in Santiago on Friday, 
and afterwards complained of 
back troubles. 

But wm he miss the big 
one? “No chance,” said Ru- 
sedski. “There's too much 
money involved." Further- 
more, Rios can stni snatch the 
end-of-season No. l spot away 
from Pete Sampras, beaten 
here in the first round- 
Rusedski missed his second 
successive appearance in 
Hanover by a mere 32 points, 
and would have surely 
romped in but for his ankle 
injury at Queen's which 
totally disrupted his season. 

He looked both weary and 
nervous against Johansson, 
producing an uncharacteristi- 


cally desultory performance. 
Indeed he seemed to have 
psyched himself out of this 
match before it was played. 

No doubt Ms exertions in 
France the week before, when 
he won the Paris Indoor 
Open, took their tom, while a 
small pull In his right buttock 
during his quarter-final vic- 
tory over the Canadian Dan- 
iel Nestor on Friday, an emo- 
tionally draining matnh given 
their shared background, 
added to his overall 
discomfort. 

Rusedski was hugely disap- 
pointed, for not only did he 
foil to Join Tim Henman in 
Hanover but he also lost his 
chance to be in the top 10 at 
the end of the year, and to 
reclaim the British No. 1 spot 
A treble whammy. 

Rusedski’s effort had been 
immense, including nine 
matches in the last two 
weeks. ‘T was a bit slow 
against Thomas and at this 
level fractions of a second 
make all the difference." 

Rusedski is the frffietai first 
reserve for Hanover, and will 
play if somebody gets injured 
(hiring the tou rnament as 
Henman did last year. 

Henman's semi-final 4-6, 
6-1, 6-2 defeat by Todd Mar- 
tin, who yesterday beat a for- 
lorn Johansson 65, 6-4, 64 in 
a one-sided final, was an unfo- 
cused and weary perfor- 
mance, but Henman’s level of 
disappointment was obvi- 
ously ameliorated by having 
secured his place in the ATP 
finals on Friday. 

Both departed on Saturday 
night, leaving Stockholm to 
fresh snow, Madonna (who 
allowed the hordes of photog- 
raphers less time than a Rios 
interview) and Martin. A fond 
forewell from Henman; a mis- 
erable one from Rusedski 
• Steffi Graf reached the 
final of the Advanta Champi- 
onships in ViHanova, Penn, 
sylvanla by beating Nathalie 
Tauzaat 6-1 6-4, having ear- 
lier defeated Mar tina Hingis 
in the quarterfinals. The Ger- 
man former world No. 1 set 
up a meeting with foe current 
No. 1, foe American Lindsay 
Davenport. 


Plumpfon programme 


Leicester Jackpot card 


Wolverhampton (A.W.) 












nwb thy wfcnare: 1.40 Rrftes Rooster. 

Mitered ire* Una or atari* None. 

F&iw In tactatoa&flr-borart name denote dayt stan last ou(ho. FjFte. 


VMd&qnH 

WMmM cfcUt ol 1*n wlh 250y* rat-h. SHMest v«h V» 
last three ftitmoB uph*. 

Gotaff ChesaK Good, ttnflaK Soft * Denotes Mnlcws. 

Sum day wham: Nona. 

BMmsd flret Bum: 1250 Octavta Hg 120 Hay Op Mato; 150 
Three Stints; 150 PtWtiw Penny, Vborerf: 150 Roteand. 




mrnmmm 


tyre torn 
Damfan (nap) 

Saty Bahnfar Napoleon's Return 
OpreaBc < H Principe 

Alwnther, fibresand track, left-handed, of Just under imwtri rut- 
in of 380yds. Sharp bends. 

Gobs: Standard. * Denotes bWws. 
name No advantage, 
sewn day wtaars None. 

Bantered flret ten: U» Waning Nngdom. VbaraA: 250 Bke 


3 MAIDEN AUCTION STAKES 2Y0 

■Win If 79yds £2,1 B0 (B declared) 

SacntnPEmS-ri F 





■ta* bA Ones ftm. M M (M Papae, B-i M ta, M Dm**. KM Ott ifcarer 

Danzino back on right track 

D ANZINO looks a sporting to which be looks u nsnit e d 
nap to male* a winning end he is a much better proe- 
retura on foe all-weather in pect frmn those runs indicate, 
fo© 49*3 Handicap at Wolver- Danzino <3 .30) has run weB 
oampton today,wrt*«2V»o> fresh and after eo days loff the 
Pttley. track Jsr worth supporting at 

Norma M&cauley's runner the 16-1 available with the 
beat Law Dancer on sand In bookmakers this morning. 
June at the 'Midlands. venue Mary Reveley sends Alpine 

to good enough style to sug- Fanther (2.10) onjfae long 
Sent there were more races to trip down south to Plumpton 
be won with him. for the . Pershing Securities 

. His five unplaced efforts Claiming Hurdle and the hint 
«nce have all been onihe turt-J. appears worth taking. . . 


CHELTENHAM 

«JfO(2m VHMi 1. iwenc CAMUn, 
N Wimamstm (8-5 tux); 2. Door T« tear 


rr-aj: a, t»» e muae nj-u wwau 

dm, re. go . Quaf F; E3J0. CSft C4J8. Nfc 

Logon. 

i<M(>B wiMrti^, mw wucc ls 
KUty (Mtr^I, 

s, naMr aaa pw) is ran t, t*. neu 
VMitit wiuMiMt Toiw oxo; ti jr tear. 
T3.tQ.OOal F: Cl4l.eC. CSR EB4JM. Tricasr 
GS4J9. NRr Chunjmoru. Country Beau, 
Mhnoaa. 

«.» (ta cay i,w*rw wow Mte c 

Liow atr yn (6-2 (aw* * Ota» t*-® 

Mt Wiia ill ilk HV*>. 5 WS. 5., (N 
TvMton-Ouwlw) 7 «k CX3* CUB, CLW. 
Dual P: C7-S0. CSF! C114J8. 

iwpH noyte ere# i. ourevuuor, 
j OuBwnu ill—* ted! *■ iri» i — aww 

paoa (7-1). W ran Z a X (I Bafcdna) Tola; 
awe tlA. BA 0X76, 72X0. Coal ft 


E97J50. CSF; £44,79. TriCBC t1.1S9.07. Trt- 

IkWCUMB. 

UC dm 41 llOvds cnx 1, CATOtW- 
MAV, A P McCoy (S-4 lavj. z. TlnW PM 
pS-jk ».Th, Q Mte afc Wy (lg-t). nm 
» A. (J King) Thk 090; Cl .70. SB. 80, 
£3.10. Dual f- Sob. CSF: SSOjOS. TrkaK 
cmtl. HR: Undvt's L0M>. 

MO(*« fteyte IM)i 1, SCARLET 
■WWA 0 LMhy {SB-11; X Aatao 

( 20 - 1 ); a, mi inns m pe-i). 6-3 mv 

BU te rnom . TSrmnO. 1X(Un JPaman)T«B: 
E4SJ0; tt.70. tSJBO. £a«L Dual F; E4T7JU 
CStFtE3M41. HR: Currtngton House. CM- 
AsStKaRh. . 

JACKPCIi Not won. £7.4e4M canton bt> 
WdbLMgwtar. . 

PLAcaPtmeasaso. <KMPPoriCiaaa 

AYR . 

tUO (tas HM), t, K ASVMU I FRO- 
<rreer. B toning S, Cnqr Man* 
J4-9tav): le Smmm Lad te^lL W ran at 
9. (M HunonQ) IBM: rOJtt 0 . 10 . Ct JO. 
EIJW, Duel ft E*ao. CSF: EM.49. . 
ijoo.bm aft 1, mmy OMTLV, S 
Duracfc (0-2): X, fen At Tha Tap (W-1): X 

CanaSar «Or (4-1). 4^S (ay Foundry Ltuw 


Biot 3K.X (UnSSmthlTote: £6.lQ: Cl flO, 
£2.40. Cl.ia Duel ft S24Sa CSF; £48.72. 
t*)BnaiM«)ii,eoraMisniUr 
mV R Mooram pj-q: s. Quick March 
(£-2 tav); s, Hr Boo <14-i) 19 ran f*. 21. (J 
OMkmroM: £100; £1 A £1.80. £4 J». Dual 
PEE.1U.C9F-.CUa. 

ajWttatCMkt.'raMMOllB.CUcCar. 
"•«* P-b: *, PMah dfi-1): 4, b wh w 

(20-1). 7-4 6bt Worth March. 7 ran IK. 15. (J 
Johnaon) Tel®-. O®0: E2JW. CUO. 
Dual F.-C20SO. CSF: C54JJ4. 
a^WgtwWMdMIil.COITSTUIIIMMOV, 
Mr M ftndburna 112 - 1 ); 2 , Otoba temar 

(Ml: u. * p i Ai*> P utfueia (J&. 1 ) 9-* lav 

S*2® n 8- 7 M" X 20. (8 SradBurna) Tow; 
EWSft SAJO. Cl.eo. cw ft £Z7ja CSF; 
£38.06. 

a -IS f m M .UOlM tell 1, SCOTIA 
**0*TRA, R ifcCrWTi (11-2). a, Phw «ol«» 
(3-1); J, M# da Cl—aail (10-1) 11-4 1» 

S«toMOI*.VlriliSK»n.(JQ , tteUl)TQW I 
£S.1ft OOO. tiro, Clio DF: £1100- CSF: 
CSDSa. Tricast EK7.48. Mt SHvar Pwl. 
ABO ctm rmci 1, LORO OP TM« SKY, fl 
Supple (7-1); a, UoQdala Lad <»-l): a. 
Map Tin aaa«M( 14-ij. 4-1 law PatUnca 
fO* »*4I IX, 5. a Lungo) Tow £5 JO: 
Cj.1 0.gAI.E Ua DfttS.70.CSF: 08.08. 

HAteRcmcreaia QUAeKmcfioB. 


TOWCESTER 

12.18 (2m N Hdlaje 2. COMB OM B- 
USM, B Grattan (7-2); a, teBt ai at* (9-4 
lav): A, AwHkar Chsnaar (94!). 10 ran 1 6. 
(Jorni R Upson) Tola' C5J20: max 

£140. DualF a.iaCSF:E11j4l.. 

12j» (la « Oi]e 9, WOODLANDS 
■■All, A Tnomton (6-2): 2, Jeaka Cmm 
»-» few): *. earn CoB (5-1). 9 ran X. 26. 
(R Atner) Tola: 040: HXO. C1J». £2.70. 
Dual F; £4 JO. CSF: £6.77. 

IJC (Mm HfSaJe 1, STEWARTS PftUHAC 
Maude (IV-et 1, Town* Thnoiw- [5-4 tav); 
3, KntgMMdn Deh (7-2). 7 ran 6. dts. 
(6 Srookafttw) row: £2-«; El JO, £1.10. 
Dual P:n.70. CSF: C3S8. 

1 .SO (3m H Chh 1 , CLEVn RSMARKi C 
Mauds (3-1): 2, Vaoag Kanay (7-4 Wv); S, 
Praddte Muok 13-1 L 6 ran a. i U Old} T«a: 
£3.70: g 00. £1.70: Dual ft £4.40. CSF: £8.57. 
2J9 (2m Hdtajl 1, COULTHAKB. W Mar- 
Bton (1MJ law); 2, Monioa% teeiaa (7-2): 
3, Anrikar MIoM (4-1). 6 ran 6. 7. (Mrs P 
siyj rota: 7220; £1 BO. Gl.TD. Dual ft G3J0. 
CSF:£EJa. 

3^0 (2m HOyda Ch)l 1, MR CONDUC- 
TOR. R winger (6-2 co-Jew); *, Johm 
Dnaarn (5- 2 co-iaw); s, Th> **■*- 


Pitman) Tow: mo: Ct.io, £1.10, CT JO. Dual 
Forecast £1.70. Compidar StralaM Fora- 
cast E3JJ5. 


(16-1). 5-2 co-taw Rtow Lwian. 6 ran 17, IX. Pitman) Tom: £3.1 it: 
(fl Ainw) Tow: r? SO: tlx. Ei.td. Dual ft Forecast Cl. 70. & 
E2J0.-CSF: E6J4. cast CX65. 

sju (am an i, anowjosMv, a Thom- pucooncm 
ton(3-1J;2.llaefcallfhiQosrip(4-7iawJ.a, QUADROn £4J0 
PrnasMa SMI (7-1 L 9 ran 13. A (Mrs J 


COMMENTARY RESULTS 

LEICESTER 141 151 

PLUMPTON 142 152 

WOLVERHAMPTON 143 153 

ALL COURSES COMMENTARY 09084 700 140 
ALL COURSES RESULTS 09064 700 150 


09064 700 150 


TMSuardlan 0 interactive 


1 that ft»' 40 years.' 
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Premiership One 

Wasps 45 
Leicester 17 

Mayfair 
effect 
takes 
toll on 
Tigers 

Hugh Godwin 


L EICESTER’S leadership 
of Premiership One 
was undermined in the 
mean streets of Shepherd's 
Bush, but this predictable 
defeat had its roots in well- 
heeled Mayfair. The Tigers’ 
teeth were drawn by the ab- 
sence of their record-break- 
ing England octet and 
seven other injured play- 
ers. the Mayfair Agree- 
ment's stipulation that the 
Premiership continue 
through these World Cup 
weekends being to their 
cost. 

Wasps were themselves 
missing four leading lights, 
but with the walking Beli- 
sha beacon Trevor Leota 
snaffling two of their sue 
tries, they illuminated a 
grey afternoon. Leota’s gar- 
ish hairdo stood out as he 
burrowed through for a try 
in each half, both from 
short-range line-outs, a tac- 
tic copied by his team-mate 
Paul Volley for a third after 
49 min utes. 

How those scores most 
have made the Leicester 
coach Dean Richards 
wince. His depleted side of- 
fered all they could but it 
was not enough. 

Wasps cheekily made en- 
trance available at a cut- 
price £5 to any Richmond 
or Harlequins supporters 
left bereft by the postpone- 
ment of their teams’ meet- 
ing at Reading. How many 
actually took up the offer 
was unclear. Certainly 
Leicester’s travelling sup- 
port was understandably 
diminished. 

Determined to make the 
most of their opportunity. 
Wasps set to work with a 
will. Any Leicester body 
lying over the ball was sev- 
erely slippered, with the 
entirely correct compliance 
of the referee Brian Camp- 
sail. and Wasps built an 11- 
point lead in a brutal open- 
ing quarter. 

Leicester heeded the les- 
son after two penalties 
kicked by Kenny Logan and 
a try at the corner from 
Shane Roiser, and the spec- 
tacle benefited as a result. 
The rugby was high octane 
even if some of the princi- 
pals had been dragged from 
the back of the grid. As at 
Wembley the day before, 
we also had a male 
streaker, but at least this 
one had the decency to be 
Indecent during the half- 
time interval. 

Leicester's star waxed 
briefly when the Irish full- 
back Geordan Murphy cut 
through for a try after 21 
minutes but their oppo- 
nents were far more adept 
at recycling the ball. 

There was a controver- 
sial try for the Leicester 
No. 8 Paul Guslard which 
gave them some hope at 
26-17 in the third quarter. 
But Leota's second fry rang 
'the alarm bells and a 
thoroughly uncharacteris- 
tic lack of Leicester defence 
on ihe short side of a scrum 
let in Logan for the klUer. 

Volley rounded things off 
when he battered through a 
dispirited defence. 

• With half their regular 
team on International duty. 
Saracens grabbed two vital 
league points by defeating 
Bedford 20-25. Saracens 
trailed 10-6 at tbe brook 
but scared three tries In 15 
minutes through Troy 
Coker, his fellow Austra- 
lian Wayne Dc Jongc and 
Richard Wallace. 

SCOMIS! Wupsi Triaw Hoitw. Luna 
? VcUpv J. Liwvjn Cww tow Logan J 
rw il WH Loqan 3 U l mMn Trim 
Muipfif G it. till d Cm—d— Sftairaky 
? P— fl SlrrutHrv 

Wasp*! Ullan. Roller. GmnniliicK 
Scfasn. Loqdf. Kirn | Gamarull Mol lay 
■ Black. Mminl. I oat a 1 M. 1 c.nr .' 4 |. 
ttunsiufi. Wocdan icupn Gnaw iHcnd. 721 . 
RulllO. Yo'ley. Warsloy 
Ulcnlin Murphy. Lloyd. Onorond. 
GruarL riarak Slunsky leapt) Hamilton. 
jciiT-y. wnsi. Tocwa iFroanwMcr. Tij. 
ricteq p»„-Miliy 1 iSwiOl ’41. WuMjltMn. 

untru e B Camp-ran porlriMiq). 
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Holding company . . . Dan Lnger powers through the Dutch defence on a day the big guns bagged, a century of points photographs: oavid Rogers 

World Cup, European Qualifying Zone, Pool Two: England 1 1 0 Netherlands 0 

Back spin sets up Grayson 


NGLAND. mindful 
of tbe major hur- 
dles round the cor- 
ner. took only pass- 

ing satisfaction 

from their biggest interna- 
tional win over a motley col- 
lection of carpenters, police- 
men, students and computer 
consultants in their qualifier 
at the McAlpine Stadium. 

Clive Woodward, the Eng- 
land coach, will not dwell 
long on the record 16 tries 
that put tbe Netherlands to 
the sword as he considers his 
options for next Sunday's j 
game against a dangerous- 
looking Italian side at the I 
same Huddersfield venue. 

In the context of the forth- 
coming Tests against Austra- 
lia and South Africa. Eng- 1 
land’s free-wheeling ; 
performance, topped up by 
Paul Grayson’s near-faultless 
goalkicking, ranks merely as 
a brisk practice run against 
token defenders who knew 
their best was never going to 
be good enough. 

While it was pleasing to see 
England moving the ball 
sweetly through hands like 
French backs on a good day, 
it will be more relevant to dis- 
cover whether they falter 
under pressure against the 
super-fit, shrewdly organised 
Italians. 

As Geoff Old. the Nether- 
lands coach, acknowledged. 
Woi id ward’s wel 1-mot i vnted 
professionals were quick, 
clinical and ruthless, so the 
scoreboard kept ticking over, 
apart from a 15-minute spell 
late in the first half. 
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Robert Armstrong in Huddersfield on a day England's masters 
handed out a harsh lesson to their aspiring Dutch pupils 


England had no interest in 
crushing the Dutch up front, 
though they could easily have 
done so. Instead the back-row 
forwards, particularly Neil 
Back, released the ball in a 
twinkling and mostly let the 
three-quarters show their 
paces. 

It was no surprise to see 
Jeremy Guscott and the ubiq- 
uitous Back score four tries 
each which still left them 
short of Rory Underwood’s re- 
cord of Gve in a single Test 

Grayson's 15 conversions, 
many from the touchline, did 
earn him the record points 
total for an Englishman in an 
international. England's 110 
points also comfortably 
topped the previous highest 
score of 60, against Wales, 
Canada and Japan. 

Significantly Back the pro- 


vider was just as chuffed by 
the nought against the Neth- 
erlands. who failed with their 
only penalty attempt “The 
main thing is we have kept 
their points down to zero.” he 
said. “We’ve been working a 
lot on our defence.” He, of 
course, missed the summer 
tour of the southern hemi- 
sphere. when England were 
on the wrong end of some | 
severe thrashings. 

For some in the 9,000 crowd 
it was their first live sighting 
of Guscott each of bis imperi- 
ous scores took some of the 
sting out of the £20 admission, 
a price which probably cut 
the gate by a third. Wood- 
ward, never short of flair in 
his playing days, said “Jerry 
running like he did is one of 
the great sights of sport” 

The threat of serious injury 


in this physical mismatch 
was averted by the common 
sense of the England for- 
wards. who engaged In the 
scrums without trying to 
power the Dutch off their own 
ball. That England won only 
14 of the 26 scrums was chiv- 
alrous given they weighed 
more than a stone per player. 
Roger Duhau, the French ref- 
eree, was a model of patience 
each time the Dutch front row 
wilfiilly collapsed. 

Elsewhere Martin Corry, 
the No. 8 who replaced the in- 
jured Lawrence Dailaglio. 
punched great holes in the 
Dutch midfield with bis low 
athletic driving; Dan Luger 
scored on his Test debut as 
well as creating a wonderful 
try for Guscott; Martin John- 
son, the captain, patrolled tbe 
open spaces like a lion on the 


6S). M te uMi (ewt Up«, 72): 
Vm dor B»t (Brat. 52). Saybol, 
PMtopa, ftaas, Boolean, Voo dor Van, 
H atto n . ■Ma ra . 

IW o r oai R Duhau (France). 


Premiership One: Newcastle 45 Northampton 35 


Falcons fly back home to rule the roost 


Miehattl Prestage 

N ewcastle returned 
to Kingston Park yes- 
terday after their brief 
flirtation with Gateshead and 
recorded a 23rd consecutive 
win there, a remarkable se- 
quence dating back to Febru- 
ary. 1996. 

Both sides were missing 
half a dozen regulars through 
international call-ups or in- 
jury" but there were no com- 
plaints from either coacb or 
the crowd. Newcastle had 
Saints reeling from the start 
with what their coach Rob 
Andrew praised as the best 


interplay between his backs 
and forwards this season. 

Jonny Wilkinson for New- 
castle and his opposite num- 
ber Alastair Hepher swapped 
penalties early and in the 
sixth minute the Falcons' dy- 
namic opening was rewarded 
when Gary Armstrong found 
Wilkinson and the fly-half 
went through for the try. 

The lead was extended after 
13 minutes when Armstrong's 
sniping run from a maul took 
him over the line. 

Pat Lam was making his 
return to Newcastle after a 
summer move and when he 
was tackled late by his former 
boss Rob Andrew the two 


ended up brawling on the 
floor with Armstrong Joining 
in. The referee spoke to all 
three. Andrew's uncharacter- 
istic involvement in argy- 
bargy was punished when the 
prop Garry Page! collected a 
try from the ensuing penalty. 1 
Saints kicked to touch and 
from a line-out Jason Chan- 
dler caught, his second-row 
partner Richard Metcalfe 
drove through and Pagel did 
the rest. The Falcons, though, 
had the last word of the half 
when Inga Tulgamala pro- 
ceeded to charge through a 
posse of defenders that in- 
cluded his fellow Samoan 
Lam. 


Two tries in the opening 
five minutes of the second 
period sealed it for Newcastle. 
A devastating break by Tulga- 
mala set up Peter Walton for 
the first And when Andy 
Blyth fumbled a pass, it began 
a passage of play which ended ' 
with Richard Arnold's score. 

Just after the hour Wilkin- 
son notched up his 25th point 
of the afternoon when he con- 
verted his own try. 

Saints managed late scores 1 
through Metcalfe, Dominic I 
Malone and Pagel after Arm- 
strong had been sin-binned In 
the 70th minute for for hand- 
ling the ball in a ruck. But it 
was too little, too late. 


• Wendell Sailor scored five 
tries yesterday as Leeds 
crushed Rugby 68-7 in their 
Tetley’s Bitter Cup third- 
round match at Webb rani* 
Road to equal the Leeds club 
record for tries in a game. 

aetMttra. H n wcn n t l— TrM vmklraon 
Z A/rot/ons. Tutpamaia. Walton. Arnold. 
Conanmlotei Wilkinson 6. Penalty] 
WIDd naan H— tfc— npt— Trtaai Pagof Z. 
MMOBlta. Malone. Coin ■alia— Haphor 
X PanaMia. Haphor 3. 

MaweaaHn Lapp: Naylor. Shaw, Andrew 
{cap), Tuipamala: Wilkinson. Armstrong; 
Paol. Horton (FranMond. 76mm j. Hurt— 
Beattie, Weir, O'Neill. Arnold. Walton 
( Chilian. 71: Vyvyan. 80). 

HortlwmptcnE Blyth; Uolr. Oanfleeq. 
Allen. Sielphtnotme: Hepher. Malone: 
Pagel. Johnson. Hynes (Volland. 37). 
Metcalfe, Chandler (Phillips. 70). 
Meoarmon (Foala. 60). Lam (rapt), Seely. 
Ref er s ■ » A Bowden (Berkshire). 


Hockey 


Eagles hit back to shatter Storm Perfect Price for Bowdon as Stourport crash out of cup 


Vic Batchefder 

A YR Scottish Eagles, last 
season’s Superleague 
champions, gave themselves 
the ideal boost ahead of their 
European League match in 
Litvinov tomorrow when they 
twice came from behind to 
gain a 4-3 home win over the 
current leaders, the Manches- 
ter Storm. 

“If we want to retain the 
title they are going to be the 
team to beat so that was a 


huge result for us,” said the 
Ayr coach Jim Lynch after 
Sam Groleau and Ryan 
Kummu had scored the goals 
that overturned a 3-2 deficit 
Mike Biaisdell. the Notting- 
ham Panthers' coach, played 
his first game for two years 
and Simon Hunt turned out 
with a broken thumb to pre- 
vent their Injury-hit club 
being fined for icing a below- 
strength team at home to , 
Newcastle Riverkings. The 
Panthers hit back from two 
down to win 4-2. 


Pat Rowley 

ALL the Premier clubs 
#%came through their tests 
against regional clubs in the 
third round of the men’s and 
women's EHA Cups, but 
seven National League clubs 
suffered a hasty exit 
Yesterday’s outstanding 
performance was by Bowdon, 
the promotion-chasing North 
League dub. who beat Stour- 
port, the National League 
First Division leaders, 3-1 


with two goals from Geoff 
Price. In other men’s upsets, 
Jon Rees, formerly of Houns- 
low and Wales, scored twice 
to help Old Cranleighans to a 
4-3 win over Hampstead; Ja- 
mie Oxley gota brace in a 5-2 
Clacton victory over East cote; 
Alex Gitlin got two as North- 
ampton Saints upset Hull 3-1; 
while there was a hat-trick by 
Brian Lock In Chichester's 
1 5-3 success at Isca. 

Late goals saw the demise 
of Poynton and Sunderland of 
the women's second division. 


Dulwich beat Sunderland 4-3 
with a last-minute winner by 
Louise Keith while Tulse 
Hill's Zoe Barford scored the 
only goal against Poynton. 

Cannock beat Beeston 6-2 
in the rematch of last season's 
cup finalists and. in the only 
other all-Premler match, a 
hat-trick of comer goals by 
England's Nick Thompson 
took Old Loughtonians to a 
5-3 win at Guildford. 

Cannock lost ground in the 
league on Saturday, being 
held to a 2-2 draw by Reading. 


Canterbury stayed on top 
t hanks to a late penalty con- 
version by David Mathews 
which gave them a 3-2 win at 
Hounslow. Mathews followed 
up with a cup hat-trick as 
Canterbury demolished Cam- 
bridge City 8-1. 

Ipswich stayed on top of the 
women's National League but 
needed a late goal by Lucy 
Youngs for a 2-1 win against 
Hightown. Slough, Ipswich’s 
nearest rivals, defeated Sutton 
5-2 in the league and demol- 
ished Havant 12-0 in tbe cup. 
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Rugby League 

Third Test: Gt Britain 23 New Zealand 23 

Smith keeps 
Lions’ pride 
with his first 
drop goal 


Andy Wilson 


G reat Britain’s 

23-23 draw against 
New Zealand on Sat- 
urday night avoided 
a wh ite wash and will have 
given them heart ahead of the 
2000 World Cup. 

Neil Tunnicliffe, the chief 
executive of the Rugby Foot- 
ball League, had compared 
the background to tbe thir d 
Test to that of the third In 
Sydney 10 years ago when, ah 
injury-hit Great Britain, writ- 
ten off after a 34-14 maulin g 
by Australia in Brisbane, 
achieved a stunning 26-12 
success. That victory marked 
ihe start of seven years of in- 1 
temational credibility. 

Midway through the second 
half at Watford the Lions 
were staring at a repeat of the 
second Test capitulation at 
Bolton. The wonderfully tal- 
ented Kiwis tore an eight- 1 
point half-time deficit to 
shreds with three dazzling 
tries for the Paul brothers. 

But this time Great Britain, 
led by their half-backs Sean 
Long and Tony Smith, and 
bolstered by foe impressive 
debutant hooker Terry New- 
ton, hung m mid fought back. 

Long’s individual try, the 
highlight of a bubbly first 
starting appearance, cut foe 
deficit to 22-16 and even after 
Stacey Jones's drop goal had 
given New Zealand extra 
breathing space. Great Brit- 
ain forged a 78fo-minute try 
from Smith following good 
work by Long, Keith Senior 
and Francis Cummins. Then 
they snatched the draw 
through Smith’s first-ever 
drop goal from the last kick of , 
the game. 

"Great Britain have got a 
side they can build on for the 
World Cup,” said New Zea- 
land’s generous coach Frank 
EndacotL “They came back 
strong and they've got some 
good players in Newlove, 
Morley and Denis Betts. 
They'll be cherry ripe for foe 
World Cup.” So will New Zea- 


prowl; and there was no obvi- 
ous difference in quality be- 
tween Matt Perry and his full- 
back substitute Nick Beal, 
who enjoyed his frisky final 

half -hour 

Grayson, too, showed a gen- 
uine desire to spring his 
backs even when given 
scrappy balL Woodward said: 
“I was delighted with the way 
Paul controlled foe game; he 
Is our big weapon. His goal- 
lacking too has been fantastic 
this season.” Overall Grayson 
gave 31 passes and made four 
breaks, surely another record 
for the England No. 10. 

As Old remarked ruefully, 
“England came looking for 
100 points and they got them 
without too much trouble. 
They closed the game down 
and opened It up at will” 

On the other hand. En gl an d 
showed a surprising tendency 
to lose the ball in contact, 
which will earn foe forwards 
some punishment from their 
coach John Mitchell in this 
week’s training sessions. 

SCO REUS, England: Trias: Back 4. 
penalty try. Greenwood. Guscott 4. 
Cocfcorin. Carry. Dawson. Luger. Healey. 
Beal. Coanmaw Grayson 15. 

EH a LAM D I Perry (Bath: Beal. 
Northampton, sarrrtn); Luger (Harlequins). 
fi rs —w ood (Lotoastari. C hi s rnH (Bath), 
Healey (Leicester); Orayton 
(Northampton). Dswim (Northampton); 
Leoeerd (Harlequins). Cookerfll 
(Leicester), a a north (Leicester; 
Hew tr oa. Leicester. 56). Johnson 
(Leicester, espt). Archer (Newcastle. 
Rodber, Northampton, 561. Clarke 
(Richmond; tun, Saracens. 56). Bank 
(Leicester). Co ny (Leicester). 
NETKBUANDSi Wobben Wtefcab. Van 


Golf 


land, whose governing body 
will surely offer Endacott a 
full-time position. 

The forward nucleus of this 
team — Stephen Kearney, 
Jarrod McCracken and the 
captain Quentin Pongia — 

each have at least two more 
years in them and Henry and 
Robbie Paul have come of age 
on the international stage. 
Jones, a runaway Man of tbe 
Series, may already be the 
.best scrum-half in foe world 
at the age of 22. 

An attendance of 13^278 was 
encouraging on a filthy night 
with the series already lost 
and can only strengthen Peter 
Deakin's hand in attempting 
to persuade his Saracens 
owner Nigel Wray to apply 
for a Watford Super League 
franchise next year. 

Andy Goodway, the 
relieved Great Britain coach, 
will now work with Tunni- 
cliffe and the RFL’s technical 
director Joe Lydon to squeeze 
some decent preparation for 
next year’s tri-series into a 
season already over-con- 
gested by foe Super League 
clubs' expansion to 30 rounds. 

“For all the inexperience In 
foe side, they have performed 
magnifi cently over foe past 
three weeks.” said Goodway. 
“But we’re only eight months 
into a three-year job. We feel 
there is a lot more to come.” 

• Gateshead Thunder will 
make their. Super League 
debut at home to Leeds 
Rhinos at home on March 7. 
The match will bring Kafo 
Hetherington, Gateshead’s 
chairwoman, up against her 
husband Gary, chief execu- 
tive at Leeds. 

CHEAT HfflTAM. (Wigan unless stated); 

SMriOff 

(Sheffield). Otewm b ie (Leeds); Long (81 
Helens). Smith) o ’Connor, Newton 
(Leeds). L b ngbton (SlWffiOld). Jojnl <» 
Hetens). tottbnipe (St Helen a ). Potto* 

^Bradford). HaegMoo, Hoary ’(Leeds). 
HEW ZEALAND (Auckland Warriors 
union stand): —melt (Sydney CHyK 
Henna. K ire (3 t Helens). Wlkl 
(Canberra). HllSyi (Canterbury); H Pari 
(Bradtprd). Joow; Vagan, Bra, Pongia 
fcapl). HoCraokee (Parramatta). 
Kearney, Swann . T e todlu Sa oi H Pari 
(Bradford). Smith (Dlawarra). Potato* 
(Penrith). C ey l n o * P at r am atta. 

Referee! B Harrigan (Australia). 


Westwood wins 
sixth of season 


L EE Westwood yesterday 
captured foe Taiheiyo 
Masters title in Go- 
te mb a, Japan, to become the 
first player to win the tourna- 
ment three years running. 
The Briton, for whom it was a 
sixth title of foe season and 
the 12th of his career, wot by 
two shots from Masasbi 
“Jumbo” Ozaki, who shot a 
best-of-the-day five- under 67 
for a 13-tmder total of 275. 

Andrew Coltart finished 
eight shots behind Westwood, 
who banked around £105,000 
for his pains, but one stroke 
ahead of the Britons David 
Howell and Darren Clarke. 
Fiji’s Vijay Singh yesterday 


tied tbe Mission Hills course 
record in Shenzen, China, 
where he hit a 10-under-par 62 
for a two^hot win over Jesper 
Parnevik in the Johnnie 
Walker Super Tour event 
The Fijian finished with a 
19-under-par 269 after earlier 
rounds of 70 at the Palm 
Resort in Malaysia, 66 at foe ' 
Thai Country Club in Bang- 
kok, and 71 at the Ta Shee 
course in Taipei, Taiwan. 

• Greg Norman and Steve 
Elkin gton, nine-under, were a 
shot off foe leaders Davis Love 
m and Brad Faxon after tbe 
best-ball round of the Shark 
Shootout at the Sherwood 
Country Chib in California. 


Hero Huggett ensures age 
comes just before beauty 

Eispeth Burnside {*? f* counters* 

1 Mane Laure de Lorerm m t 

on a brave attempt 61131 maix ^ was a reiiev 

r man. “it was an extraon 

by Europe’s women nary day," he said. 

J r “The scoring was abs 

at Praia d’Ei Rey fantastic and *« 

+ frpriil fn tha moman If #!• 


ALMOST 30 years have 
J^passed since Brian Hug- 
gett. the British seniors 
champion, dissolved into 
tears after helping Great Brit- 
ain & Ireland finish all square 
with the United States in foe 
1969 Ryder Cup at Blrkdale. 

There was no weeping in 
Portugal yesterday, but the 
Welshman, three days before 
his 62nd birthday, proved he 
has lost none of his battling 
spirit when he performed a 
similar role as the Men's 
Senior team salvaged a draw 
with the Europe’s top women 
after a thrilling final day’s 
play in foe annual European 
Gup event between the two 
tours. 

As defending rhampinm 
foe Utall scoreline meant foe 
men retained foe cup. but foe 
consolation for foe women 
was that the money was 
shared at £7,500 a player. It 
was certainly foe perfect cli- 
max to a match played In glo- 
rious sunshine along foe pic- 
turesque Portuguese coast 

The women, needing to win 
seven of the 10 singles to 
reverse last year’s result had 
been written off in many 
quarters on Saturday night 
But they came so close, win- 
ning six and sharing one. 

Tommy Horton, beaten 


4&2 by his counterpart 
Marie Laure de Lorenzi in the 
final match, was a relieved 
man. “It was an extraordi- 
nary day," he said. 

“The scoring was abso- 
lutely fantastic and great 
credit to foe women. If this 
doesn't make this event a suc- 
cess, nothing will." 

The crucial match was the 
fifth string between Huggett 
and Catrin Nflsmark, who 
sank foe winning putt for 
Europe in the 1992 Solheim 
Cup. On the back foot from 
foe moment she lost tbe first 
two holes to birdies, NIIs- 
mark got back to all square 
following a freak episode at 
foe par-four 13th where Hug- 
gett's second shot hit the bot- 
tom of foe flag stick, can- 
noned 25 yards off the green 
and he failed to make par. 

Urged on by her husband 
and caddie, Frederik, NIls- 
mark then took the lead for 
foe first time at foe 16th- But 
Huggett who won 16 titles in 
a 16-year career on the regu- 
lar tour, played one of his 
career-best shots at the 18th. a 
four-iron that drew up eight 
feet past the hole. The Rutt 
never wavered. 

“The shot at the 13th could 
have cost us, but it was won- 
derful to pull it of at foe 18th. n 
said Huggett. while Horton 
added: “Brian just gets better 
with age.” De Lorenzi was, 
naturally, disappointed. But 
she said: “It feels like a win, it 

was a great day for my girls. 

It was indeed, as they 
packed 50 birdies into foe 10 
matches. 
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II Nationwide League 


Conference 


Scotland 


FIRST DIVJS10N 


SECOND DIVISION 


THIRD DIVISION 



D L F A Pk 
7 0 42 12 40 
5 3 26 10 M 
5 -6 31 27 M 
5 5 25 17 St 

4 6 34 20 SI 

a s si as so 

5 8 9URS 
5 427 21 X» 
5 0 26 28 39 
3 7 30 33 *7 

2 .6 26 26 SO 

5 G 23 21 M 

7 433 29 SB 
10 -4 23 3* 88 

a 5 23 as n 

3 10 21 36 *1 

6 8 14 20 tt 
2 S 27 33 30 

8 7 22 27 SO 
B S 27 32 « 

5 10 17 27 «B 

6 10 20 33 47 
6 10 27 44 44 

6 11 10 37 11 
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Non-league 


CONFERENCE 


Europe 


UNIBOND PREMIER 
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Mm Aocrtafftoa Stahtoy 9 Qrtnoborougn 
1: BvnbwBfWgaS Sponnymoar 1: . 

6Mnp AuManil 2 ABrlndMin 1; Clioday 2 
. StHytirtdflai;Fricrtay H MUalayZ ■ 
MMaUM 2Colwyn Bay 2;1Mra>ord UM2 
Btfth Spartana 2; Worksop t Marina 1. 
nrabAHratonTn 1 NatfwfMd Kendal 2; 
AMoniM 1 Bolpor Tn 0; Congleton 
Tn 2 RackaBM Bor B; Eamootf Tli 1 Harro> 
am In 1: FonriajrCoWc i ttoytadoo 
i. Ftatoa o Bradford PA 2; Qndna 3 Mai* 
bcfcTn % KUdmaR Tn 2 WnMey 2; 
Uneata UU 2 Buracouoh 0; WHton ARtO 
Tnaprcl T. rMww C oiri B oo—ri . 
W M w iit ft y Tn 1 Qdanaart 2. 
~ w —imr — rrrr.mit — h 
Mm AyMtawy a PufllM 1: Brofidajr 1 
8UOOO LMT1: Harrow Bor 1 AJOeratat 
TnO; VWtonB Horahom 2 Bfahopli Stort- 
(orQ Z CaminlBn l MoytorldBO i 
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Riseth rants at ‘unbelievable ref’ 


Charleroi 2 Germinal Stanrn 2 KonrlGr 1; 
Haratbeks 2 Oataod 1. Satrariayi 
Stm-Trntdon 2 Oank Z WaateHo 0 Bavanm 
tt Excetefor Houacron 3 Eendracht 
Aatot 1; Lomnm 0 Ghent 1: latoran 2 
LKraa a i rarffcia m ■ am i ciuti 
BiW0ea Ft4 Ptf32: * Ow* 14-SOj * Lo- 
karon 14-87. 







Patrick <ttan n 

V EDAR RISETH, the Nor 
weglan midfielder 
turned emergency cen- 
tre-half; launched an aston- 
ishing tirade at the referee 
Eric Martindale who he in- 
listed must share the blame 
for Celtic's 2-1 defeat at St 
Johnstone. 

Riseth accepted it was his 
error that setup the 78th-min- 
ute winner for Saints’ Kteran 
McAnespie but then turned 
his anger m Martindale. He 
said: “l am not pleased be- 
cause the defeat is my feult 
what can I say? But he was 
unbelievable. For the first 
goal the referee gave a free- 
that vras unbelievable, i 
have never seen such a had 
referee in my career.*' 

Celtic seem . more , likely to 
change head- coaches than 
o*uershJp far the new future 
*n the wake rtf another damag- 
hig petfonnaiuw and result 


The position of Jozef Venglos 
appears extremely 

vulnerable. j 

From the start of his career 
at Celtic. Venglos ' has not 
seemed to have the dynamism 
required at dub level. Celtic 
have had problems with In- 
jury and suspension and were, 
once again without important 
players such as Craig Burley, 
Paul Lambert, Alan Stubbs 
and Marc Rieper at McDiar- 
mid Park on Saturday. But 
the defeat by opponents who 
had lost 7-0 to Rangers six 
days earlier was unacceptable 
to the club's huge support 
. While it seems certain now 
that the managing director, 
Fergus McCann, will sell his 
shares next spring to fens and 
existing Shareholders — 
rejecting the advances from 
the Kenny SalgUsh-Jim Kerr 
consortium — he seems likely 
I to be pushed Into replacing 

Venrios lone before. 

w^uelSkmo and McAne- 
; role’s goals for St Johnstone 



y?BTich*»isids . . . simple goal 

^nmg on either side of Henrik 
Larsson’s single strike for 

Celtic, who fell a seemingly 
Insurmountable 10 points be- 
hind Rangers in the Premier 
League. 

The Ibrox side's 2-1 home 
win over Aberdeen was not 
Impressive — • the head coach 
Dick Advocaat said: “We -did 
not play well" — as they bad 


to rely on a blunder from the 
veteran goalkeeper Jim 
Leighton for their winner. He 
allowed Andrei Ranch elskls’s 
simple shot through his legs 
after Boin Jess had equalised 
Giovanni van Brtuckhorsfs 
Opener 

With the Old Finn colliding 
at Celtic Park on Saturday, 
Venglos will have to come up 
with a positive charge if his 
team are not to trail their 
great rivals by 13 points. 

The bizarre incident of the 
day involved the postpone- 
ment of the Hibemian-St Mir- 
ren First Division match. The 
Paisley side's coach was 
caught in a huge traffic jam 
as a result of an accident on 
the MS and could nek get to 
Edinburgh on time. It is ex- 
pected the match will be 
played tomorrow week. 

The Hibernian manager 
Alex MCLeish said: “This Is a 
bitter disappointment for us 
! but it was an act of God and 
nothing could be done." 



FA Cup round-up 


LSADMQ OOAUtCORKRS flntalj: 
FACarifagPraoIaraMiK'fl Rlcaid [Mld- 

ditfsbrough}. 10 Owvti (Liverpool}: 

BUhe (Blackburn, nine tor Boflonj; Yorke 
|Uan Utd). B DuWin (Aston VUIk tour 
lor Coventry). 8 Shearer (NowcasHe). 7 
Conee (Latoesier); Cole (Man UU1; 

Poyet (Chelsea). M Horaekle Se c ond 
MrWan 14 Stein (BournemotiUaV 
41 Asaba (Gillingham; one tor Reading); 
Payton (Bumloy); Cresswell (York): 

Goater (Man Cl. 10 Hayles (Bristol Rvra); 
HorsfleW (Fulham; elgiu lor Halifax); 

Ram mail (WaJaaiij; Barlow (Wigan). TWrd 
DMdoe 11 Forroater (Scunthorpe): 

Brtier (Cambrtdgs Utd). TO Owu&u (Brant- 
lord): Benjamin (Cambridge Utd). 9 
Beocn (Hartlepool). 8 Glow (Rottiertiam): 
Graz kill (Pexarturough); Partridge 
(Torquay): Stevenc (Carlisle). 


I Overseas round-up 
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Rosa Co — [2)5 Queens Park. <i|1 
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48 (pen). 57 
FWTI 08 38 
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Cove Rangers 1 Pelertiead a Hundy 2 De- 
veronvale 1; Lossiemouth l Budda 
Thistle 0. P o atp a a odi Clachnacuddln v 
Brora Rangers; Elgin City v Vitek 
Academy: Forres Mechanics v Keith; Naim 
County v Fort William; Rothes v 
Fraserburgh. 

FAJ HATtONAL LEAGUE: Premier 
DtvMom Derry C 2 5ligo RvrsO; Firm 
Harps 6 Bray Wndre 2: Shamrock Rvra 
OCortiCS 

HUSH LEAQUR Premier: aittonvUte 
2 Crusaders 3, Coleraine 0 Unfleld 0: 
Qlentoran 1 Newry 3; Omagh Tn 0 
Glenavon 3; Ponadflwn 1 Ballymena 3. 


Terriers slap five-figure fee on Roma take the spoils as the 
top scorer after Colchester rout most expensive team slips 


B EDUNGTON Terriers, 
the Northern League 
champions, have placed a 
five-figure transfer fee on 
John Milner, their 24-year- 
old leading scorer, after 
thetr 4-1 victory over Col- 
chester, writes JeffBowron. 

Milner, the only Terriers 
player-on a contract, scored 
the second goal, his 28th of; 
the season, as his side 
thoroughly enjoyed their I 
maiden appearance in the 
first round. 

“Milner Is an exceptional 
talent,” said Bedlington's 
joint manager Tony Low- 
ery. “He’s capable of play- 
ing First Division football 
and we. won’t stand in his 
way, but It will take be- 
tween £50,000 and £100,000 
to get him.” 

Bedlington’s startling 
performance overshadowed 
Doncaster’s unlikely 1-0 
win at Southend. David 
Penney scored for the Con- 
ference’s bottom side to 





earn a second-round home 
tie against Rush den and Di- 
amonds. 1-0 winners over 
Shrewsbury. 

Brian Talbot, Rusbden*s 
manager, was under- 
whelmed. “The FA Cup is a 
bit of fun, a spot of light 
relief from the important 
business of winning the 
Conference title this sea- 
son,** he said. 

Hednesford disposed o‘f 
Barnet 3-1 after going be- 
hind, Neil Davis, Ged Kim- 
mins and Paul Carty scor- 
ing In a figbtback that 
earned a trip to Cardiff. 

Tam worth were within a 
minute of victory in a 2-2 
draw at Exeter and it was 
the same score at Maccles- 
field, who had to come back 
from two down against 
Slough. 

A great recovery by En- 
field secured them a place 
In the second-round draw 
a$ York also tossed away a 
two-goal advantage. 


T HE Italian champions Ju- 
ventus felled to capitalise 
on the defeat of the Serie A 
leaders Fiorentina as they 
were beaten 2-0 at Roma, 
writes Adam SlUs. 

Paulo Sergio and Vincent 
Candela scored for Roma. , 
while Paulo Montero was sent 
off for elbowing Sergio. 

Fiorentina. whose appeal 
against their expulsion from 
the Defa Cup has been 
rejected, were beaten 4-2 by 
struggling Piacenza while the 
most expensive team in the 
world, Lazio, handed Vene2la 
their first win, 2-0, since 
promotion. 

Internazionale, despite 
being without Ronaldo who 
has a knee injury, beat Samp 
doria s-0 with the French in- 
ternational Youri QjorkaefF 
scoring twice. 

Barcelona leapfrogged Real 
Madrid in the Spanish Pri- 
mers Uga with a 4-1 victory 
over Tenerife. Delta Vigo, 
however, remain in first posi- 


tion after they won 2-1 in Ma- 
drid on Saturday. 

In Germany, Bayern Mu- 
nich, who face Manchester 
United on December 9 in the 
Champions League, stayed on 
top of the Bundesllga with 
their 10th win in 12 matches, 
a 2-0 victory over Stuttgart 

The midfielder Steffen Ef- 
fenberg opened the scoring 
and the Iranian All Daei 
sealed Bayern's 10th win in 12 
matches in the 90th minute. 
Stuttgart's Frank Verlaat was 
shown the red card for a foul 
on Lothar Matthaus, but 
never left the pitch, as a lines- 
man indicated he had already 
stopped play a split second be- 
forehand for offside. 

Arsenal’s next European 
opponents Lens, who play at 
Wembley in 10 days, felled to 
overcome Marseille, who ex- 
tended their lead to four 
points in the French First 
Division with a i-Q victory 
courtesy of Christophe Du- 
garry's 3lst-mlnute goal 


































Premiership 



Arsenal 0 Tottenham Hotspur 0 


Graham 


looking 
back to 


the future 



David 

Lacey 



S ometimes, in 

order to make 
teams harder to 
beat, it is necessary 
to make them 
harder to watch. In this 
respect the sound of the 
Arsenal crowd chanting “bor- 
ing. boring Tottenham*' after 
Spurs had forced a goalless 
draw at Highbury on Satur- 
day must have been music to 
George Graham's ears. 

In fact the present Totten- 
ham situation is Ear from bor- 
ing. but as Graham sets about 
restoring the team to some- 
thing like its former splen- 
dour there is bound to be a 
period of retrenchment which 
may make less than compel- 
ling viewing. After all, people 
can only watch foundations 
being dug Tor so long before 
starting to wonder what 
shape the actual building 
work will take. 

For the moment Graham 
can bask briefly in the satis- 
faction of having made Spurs 
sufficiently resilient to 
thwart Arsene Wenger's 
Double-winning attack while 
seeing his own old Arsenal 
defence again provide evi- 
dence of its durability. After 
taking over at Highbury in 
1986 Graham's first north 
London derby ended 0-6 and 
White Hart Lane would 
surely settle for even half of 
what followed. 

The sight of Graham sitting 
on the visitors' bench at 
Arsenal was hardly a novelty. 


Since his dismissal in 1995, 
fallowed by a year's ban for 
accepting illegal payments on 
Scandinavian transfers, he 
had already returned three 
times with Leeds United in 
Premiership and FA Cup. 

But whereas before Gra- 
ham had been warmly 
greeted by supporters who 
remembered the two champi- 
onships and string of cup suc- 
cesses won by Arsenal during 
his nine years as manager he 
now arrived to shouts of 
“traitor'' and “Judas" from 1 
the sort of fans wbo worship | 
shirts rather than people. 

Sensible Arsenal followers 
still appreciate what Graham 
did for the club even if they 
regretted the manner of bis 
departure and only an empty 
mind would think any less of 
his achievements simply be- 
cause he is now in charge of 
their closest rivals. In any 
case, and as Graham pointed 
out: "I can’t ask the fans to 
pick my job.” 

On Saturday's evidence 
Graham has lost none of his 
ability to organise players for 
a specific task and It was 
slightly ironic to find two 
Norwegians. Espen Baardsen 
and Steffen Iversen. the prin- 
cipal agents of Arsenal’s frus- 
tration when one. Rune 
Hauge. had helped bring 
about his downfall as Arsenal 
manager. Baardsen's goal- 
keeping was inspired while 
Iversen’s performance, in 
both attack and defence, epit- 
omised the new willingness to 
work which Graham has 
brought to Tottenham's game. 

tyith Darren Anderton 
curbing his attacking in- 
stincts to help Allan Nielsen 
block the forward runs of Pat- 
rick Vieira and Emmanuel 
Petit, Spurs managed to dis- 
rupt Arsenal's passing in the 
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Stepping ahead . . . George Graham leading his Tottenham players into Highbury for Saturday's game 


PHOTOGRAPH; TOM JENKINS 


first half and when Wenger's 
team achieved a better attack- 
ing momentum in the second 
they still could not produce a 
finis h to beat Baardsen. 

Graham clearly enjoyed his 
afternoon and completed it 
with one of those verbal 
sleights of hand which are the 
manager's stock in trade; 
Arsenal had been “outstand- 
ing'' where his own team's per- 
formance “can be improved 
upon". In other words Totten- 
ham had managed to hold su- 
perior opposition without real- 
ising their full potential. 

The reality was that Arsenal 
performed vigorously and posi- 
tively and created numerous 


scoring opportunities without 
ever playing outstandingly 
well Dennis Bergkamp is aft 
colour and off form and in bis 
present condition only mini- 
mally missed. Yet Arsenal’s In- 
creasingly frenetic attempts to 
break through Spurs' massed 
defence cried out for the subtle 
touches that Bergkamp at his 
best can provide. 

In Bergkamp's absence 
Wenger began the match with 
Marc Overmars playing 
'through, the middle alongside 
Nicolas Anelka and until Over- 
mars returned to the left wing 
for the last half-hour Arsenal's 
movements remained narrow 
and cramped. Even then they 


lacked sufficient presence in 
front of goal seriously to dis- 
turb Baardsen or the three cen- 
tre-hacks in front of Him. 

Anelka went into the match 
having scored six time s in 
seven Premiership games but 
the young Frenchman is still 
not a natural taker of goals in 
the manner of an Ian Wright 
and when he produced a 
fierce first-time shot on the 
turn two minutes before half- 
time Baardsen made an 
equally instinctive save. 

Fredrik Ljungberg wasted 
Arsenal's best opportunity 
early in the second half when, 
with Ramon Vega needing at- 
tention and the Tot tenham 


defence momentarily in disar- 
ray, he was unmarked in the 
penalty area as he met Nigel 
Winterbum's centre but then 
foiled to control the balL 
“What can you say?” said the 
- Arsenal manager later, “The 
spirit was there, the quality 
was there, everything was 
there for 90 minutes — Baard- 
sen did the rest." Wenger 
praised Tottenham's disci- 
plined defending while add- 
ing: “I thought it would be a 
physical Tottenham perfor- 
mance when I saw Ginola on 
the bench.” 

So for as the physical side 
went Spurs cam e off worse, 
with Nielsen's one of several 


| cut heads. Nevertheless there 
must be uncertainties about 
David Ginola’s future at Tot- 
tenham under Graham, who 
has never had much time for 
football's iiiigfl of the field let 
alone a fleur-de-lis. 

• Arsenal will be without 
their influential midfi elder 
Emmanuel Petit for the 
Champions League game at 
home to Lens a week on 
Wednesday. Uefa have belat- 
edly award the Frenchman a 
yellow card following a foul 
he committed in Arsenal's 
last game in Dynamo Kiev. At 
the Hmp the match observer 
mistakenly registered the 
caution to Nigel Winterbum. 


Role reversal sees north London style swap 


Vivek Chaudhary points out a common bond between the Arsenal and Spurs fans, whether they like it or not 


I T WAS a day for turning 
north London tradition , 
on its head. George Gra- < 
ham incurred the wrath of I 
the Arsenal foithfhl, the I 
Spurs contingent sang his 
name, if only for a few 
seconds, while the team in 
white defended solidly as i 


the team in red attacked in 
vain. 

Between them, both sets 
of fans found they had a 
common bond in Graham, 
whether they liked It or 
not. As one preview of the 
game put it, Graham 
returning to Highbury as , 


Tottenham manager was a 
bit like John Wayne joining 
the Apaches. 

The man himself did not 
take a seat in the directors' 
box, as he usually does, for 
the first half. “Judas, 
Judas,” cried the Arsenal 
fans as Graham entered the 


lions' den oblivions to the 
chants. Both sets of fans 
were quite clear about how 
they felt about the other 
team but not quite clear 
how they felt about the 
second man to have man- 
aged both north London 
giants. 


“I find it all quite amus- 
ing,” said Deke Eichler, an 
Arsenal season-ticket 
holder. “It's a beautiful 
Irony and that’s what 
makes it funny. 

“If they [Tottenham] had 
been doing really well then 
Graham managing them 


would make it more worry- 
ing. But we are the top dogs 
and Graham is not as good 
as he used to be.” 

*Tve got a soft spot for 
George Graham and we 
should not have been 
booing him,” said one 
Arsenal Can, Chris Greeve. 
“It was right that the dub 
sacked him but he did a lot 
for ns. It doesn't matter 
who he manages now.” 

For the Spurs fatthfnl, 
Graham’s arrival has 
meant undergoing a mas- 
sive transformation in atti- 


tude towards him but not 
his former team. 

“We’re looking harder to 
! beat. We have to put Tot- 
tenham's Interests first,” 
said Derek Ferguson. 

“It doesn’t matter wbo 
manages us as long as we 
don’t lose to Arsenal,’' said 
Paul Mercer. 

But it seems that things 
will never be qnite the 
same. Arsene Wenger 
praised Tottenham’s “disci- 
pline and hard work” while 
Graham praised Arsenal's 
“attack and flair”. 


Southampton 1 Aston Villa 4 


Chelsea 3 Wimbledon 0 


Dublin faces sterner tests Zola plays master of ceremonies 


Martin Thorpe 


T HE name on everyone's 
Ups was. naturally, Dub- 
lin. But those seeking a 
more accurate yardstick for 
Villa's title aspirations 
should perhaps think of Man- 
chester. London or Liverpool. 

In the next 28 days United, 
Arsenal and Anfield's cur- 
rently palsied crew will dock 
at Villa Park for the first time 
this season and it is the result 
of these three games rather 
than the five goals in the new 
striker's first two starts 
which is likely to offer a 
firmer fix on Villa's champi- 
onship hopes. 

This is not to detract from 
Dion Dublin's achievements. 1 
which ore likely to be recog- 
nised by on England start on 
Wednesday. 

Villa's £5.75 million signing | 
has obviously added potency 
to the cause, but an opportun- ] 
1st punisher of lax defending 
Is not going to win every 
match, especially against the 
likes of Arsenal and United. 

As John Gregory looks to 
turn a club-record start of 12 
League games undefeated 
into Villa's first champion- 
ship trophy since 1981, these 
fixtures will test his side's 
other qualities. So it should 
be noted that there was a 
period in this match — seized 
on by the Southampton man- 
ager Dave Jones — when the 
Premiership leaders were 
more than matched by the 
bottom side. 

After Dublin opened the 
scoring with a deftly-placed 
header on 2% minutes. Villa 
Struggled to find the inven- 
tion to shake off Southamp- 
ton's pressing game. They 
kept possession for long peri- 
ods but too often were forced 
backwards to do so. despite 
the chirpy midfield prompt- 
ings of Lee Hendrie. 

Villa were perhaps thank- 
ful that Southampton equal- 
ised. the goal crafted and 
scored by the wonderfully 
jinking feet of Matthew Le 
Tissier eight minutes into the 


Sudden impact 


Russell Thomas 


Dublin's first two as a Vfitan 


fiw'.l 
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Success rate 


Cresses attempted 
Success rate 


Defending 

Tackles attempted 
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Offsides 

Carta GreiicMKwii 



second half. With thoughts of 
beating the leaders driving 
their play. Jones's players 
surged forward on the attack. 
Within two minutes Ugo 
Ehiogu's attempted clearance 
from the impressive Stuart 
Ripley’s cross whacked the 
Villa bar, encouraging South- 
ampton to believe that this 
was the perfect tactic. 

But in reality the Saints 
bad merely forgotten their 
status — and their plan. In 
piling forward “they left the 
back door open again” be- 
moaned the beleagured Jones. 
Villa took foil ada vantage. 

The type of penetrating run 
from midfield which England 
have lacked since Paul Gas- 
coigne's demise helped 
restore the visitors' lead. En- 
couragingly it came from 
Hendrie. who hopes to start 
on Wednesday. Dublin curled 
in the lay-off past Paul Jones 
from 20 yards. 

Goal No. 3 was sparked by 


Gareth Barry’s quick ball out 
of defence to Stan Collymore. 
whose equally quick pass to 
Paul Merson was swept home 
by the England forward, and 
the fourth came near the mid 
when Ehiogu nodded down 
Hendrie’s corner and Dublin 
flicked the ball home. 

• John Gregory has told 
Manchester United they can 
buy the goalkeeper Mark Bos- 
nich for £1 million now. 

The Australian, whose con- 
tract at Villa Park runs out at 
the end of this season, making 
him available on a free trans- 
fer, is a likely replacement for 
Peter Schmeichel and Greg- 
ory said: “If United are con- 
cerned about the Schmeichel 
situation ami they want to 
win the Premiership, then 
they can have Bosle for one 
million quid.” 

Alex Ferguson retorted: “I 
will not be offering £1 millio n 
for Bosnich. We are in no 
rush.” 


G ianfranco zola 

was destined to score 
the most emotional 
goal of his Chelsea career, one 
combining supreme timing 
and the confidence of a per- 
former from the highest class. 
"There's something that 
seems already written down,” 
he said, looking puzzled at 
such providence. 

It fell to the scorer of Chel- 
sea's first goal to sprint to the 
dug-out and unveil Pierluigi 
Caslraghi's No. 10 shirt in 
tribute to the badly injured 
striker. Zola Just knew he 
would be master of this cere- 
mony. His team-mates swiftly 
joined a parade that was sin- 
cere and uplifting. The act 
mirrored Chelsea's football 
“1 saw Gigl In hospital yes- 
terday and he was not very 
well But he sent his best 
wishes to me this morning 
and that was something that 
gave me drive and I was sure 
that I was going to play a good 
game,” Zola said. 

It was difficult to find an 
indifferent performer in a 


team that outclassed a Wim- 
bledon side in robust health 
and previously prosperous 
form. If Chelsea individuals 
I have to be singled out, Zola 
was the game’s outstanding 
contributor, shading Tore 
Andre Flo, whose towering 
performance in his first Pre- 
miership start this season 
mocked his many omissions 
In the past. 

Afterwards. Gianluca Vialli 
virtually acknowledged that 
this was the best Chelsea 
team he has selected. Yet the 
tribute to Casiraghl also 
revealed an uncomfortable 
truth: his replacament is a 
more suitable partner for 
ZoLa. Cruel accident rather 
than judgment, it seems, has 


Match stats 


Possession 55 

Attempts on target 11 

Attempts off target 1 1 

Comers 2 

Fouls s 

Offsides 4 

Bookings 1 

Sendings-off 0 


Che Wim 
55% 45% 


ensured that Flo's time has 
finally come. Either that, or 
Vialli has a blessed touch as 
manager as well as a player. 

Vialli later described Flo as 
“a lethal weapon" when de- 
ployed as substitute before 
embarking on a eulogy to the 
Norwegian as player and 
man. “He's going to be at this 
club for the rest of his career. 

I sincerely hope. He’s got I 
everything. I hope he’s going j 
to be a legend at Stamford 
Bridge." I 

•The Scandinavian's ex- 
traordinary patience. Vialli 
conceded, has eased the man- 
ager's task. "Everybody 
wants Tore, in England and 
in Europe," he said, “but now 
you’ll see him in Chelsea's 
starting line-up a lot” The 
tributes flowed on, at one 
point begging the question: Is 
he the best striker around? 
An amused Vialli pondered 
before reminding everyone: 
‘Well, there’s Gianfranco. . 
Vialli himself, of course, is 
statistically Chelsea's best 
striker but the manager will 
not be volunteering to extend 
that record. Tm fit but Tm 34 
and not just a player. With 


Gianfranco, Tm folly confi- 
dent and Flo is so young and 
powerfoL I hope the team, 
don't need me any more.” 

Wimbledon started and fin- 
ished in full-frontal attack, 
only to founder time and 
again on a Chelsea back four 
with a distinct Gallic flavour; 
three Frenchmen and a Chan- 
nel Islander. 

Joe Kinnear’s team were 
given a tutorial in touch, 
movement and vision. Flo un- 
selfishly pulled the ball back 
for Zola to sweep instantly 
into the for comer for the 
first goaL Dan Petrescu set up 
Gustavo Poyet for an equally 
decisive finish, typifying the 
Uruguayan's work. The third, 
from Petrescu, was compara- 
tively messy in execution but 
was nevertheless a goal dis- 
tinguished by the quality of 
Zola's pass. 

Kinnear. usually such a sat- 
isfied customer on his visits 
to the Bridge, left this time 
without delivering a verdict. 
Perhaps he did not want to 
state the obvious; his team 
had been destroyed by a Chel- 
sea of genuine championship 
calibre. 


Charlton Athletic 1 Middlesbrough 1 


Stamp proves the perfect substitute in Robson’s template 


Trevor Haylett 


C ONSIDERING the 

amount of criticism that 


\#amount of criticism that 
came his way during Middles- 
brough's last ill-fated Pre- 
miership season It is time to 
redress the balance on behalf 
of Bryan Robson. He now has 
a defence constructed on solid 
lines, the midfield blends flair 
with strength and no longer is 
there a fancy-dan foreigner 
playing to his own agenda. 

Robson is also worthy of 
praise for solving the conun- 
drum of what to do when Paul 
Gascoigne Is unavailable, it is 
simple really: he takes Phil 
Stamp, a homegrown mid- 


fielder, persuades him to 
adopt the same hairstyle and 
body shape and. hey presto, 
no longer is there only one 
Paul Gascoigne. 

The great one limped out or 
this encounter at half-time, 
the victim of a heavy first- 
minute challenge by Keith 
Jones but also embarrassed 
by the act of retribution 
which produced an opening 
goal from the penalty spot for 
l Clive Mendonca. Enter the 
Gazza clone- 

Headed goals have never 
I formed a large- part of the 
Gascoigne repertoire but res- 
| cuing missions have, and be 
would have been pleased to 
put his n ame to the header 


his replacement steered past 
Sasa flic. It came Just when it 
looked as though Middles- 
brough were running out of 
time in their attempt to take 
something from the game. 

The strength of Middles-, 
trough's response to 'foiling 
behind and the way they 
pinned Charlton in their own 
half left the home manag er 
Alan Curbishly musing on 
whether he should be pre- 
pared to gamhip a little more 
in an attempt to turn more 
draws into victories. 

“In hindsight It would have 
been better to beat Leicester 
and to have lost today be- 
cause then we would have 
gained one extra point,” he 


said, “but what Tm trying to 
get across the players is that 
we have not been outplayed 
and have achieved three 
successive draws against 
teams who for various 
reasons were all feeling buoy- 
ant,” 

• Mikkel Beck said he was 
ready to leave Middlesbrough 
following the arrival of Brian 
Deane. The Danish striker is 
unhappy over being relegated 
to the substitutes’ bench and 
complained: “If a dub comes 
in for me I will talk to them. I 
have not talked to any club up 
to now but I cannot under- 
stand why I am on the bench. 
When I was dropped 1 was 
playing my best football,” 


Manchester United 3 
Blackburn Rovers 2 


Rush of 
blood 
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towers. 

Davies has not scored for 
Blackburn, although he 
would have ended that run 
after 35 seconds had not an 
offside flag against Blake 
ruled out his tap-in. Davies 
has been forced recently te 
operate as a lone striker, a 
role to which he is not suited, 
and to find himself playing 
alongside Blake amounts to 
pretty much the same thing. 

Paul Scholes shot United 
ahead just after the half-hoar 
after Dwight Yorke had 
caught Christian Daftly In 
possession 30 yards from goaL 
There was also a goal for 
Yorke by half-time, as Nicky 
Butt knocked on Beckham's 
low pass, a quick interchange 
around the edge of the area at 
which United currently excel 

Spared Cole's usual wast- 
age rate — two good first-half 
chances passed him by — Un- 
ited's interval lead would 
have been more emphatic. 
Sherwood's dismissal was fol- 
lowed by Scholes' s second 
goal on the hour, an opportu- 
nity that was abetted by 
Yorke’s subtie and streetwise 
obstruction of defenders. 

It was only left to wonder 
how many United would 
score, instead Dario Marcolln 
pulled a goal back, and Blake's 
header brought a second. At 
least that ensured that Old 
Trafford. more like a theatre 
audience than a football 
crowd on days like this , belat- 
edly made a bit of noise. 
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Red mist . . . Beckham’s foil 
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Air amd;i kHil n g ...I^eds , s Martin fflden disputes possession with Ka rl hei n z R le dle of LlverpooL for whom it was a third strai gh t benrackwj 


Liverpool 1 Leeds United 3 


Ask the experts 


Harsh reality hits Houllier hard 


Ian Ross on a fruitless first outing for Liverpool’s new managerial 
double-act, the team's third defeat at Anfield in eight days 
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L IKE anybody who 
finds himself pursuing 
a career in a profes- 
sion with a high rate- 
of failur e. Gdrard Houllier 
has come to appreciate the 
virtues of taking solace when 
and where yon can find it 
He had to look hard on Sat- 
urday evening, though, bnt in 
the end he managed to scoop 
together Just enough crumbs 
of comfort to keep the wolves 
from the door. ‘ 

Forty eight boors after his 
ma na gerial partnership with 
Roy Evans had gone the way 
of all thing s makeshift . Houl- 
lier's were the only excuses 
echoing around Anfield. 

It cannot have been easy 
for him as he now probably 
appreciates that he has as- 
sumed control, at precisely 
the wrong time, of a club 
where file supporters have 
long memories and short tem- 
pers. Fate bra not been kind. 
Liverpool’s third consecu- 
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five league defeat — and third I 
defeat at home in the space of 
eight days — leaves them so 
far adrift of the Premiership’s , 
leading bunch that thoughts 
will already be turning 
toward summer and the 
removal of the dead wood. 

As Houllier took hie place 
at pitch-side before kick-off, 
an awkward few days finally 
behind hrm r a large hannw 
bearing the legend “Thanks 
Roy" fluttered in the breeze 
beneath the Anfield Road 
stand. An empty car-park 
berth apart, it was the only 
reminder that the Evans era 
is over, until the team 
emerged that is. 

Curiously the Frenchman 
seems to speak much better 
English now that Evans Is no 
longer at his side DOdding. “I 
now have a psychological job 
and a footballing job on my 
hands,” he said. 

Houllier is an endearingly 
honest man, one blinkered by 


understandable bias but en- 
dearingly honest none the 
less. Whether he will be as ur- 
bane and charitable if Liver- 
pool’s fan from grace is not 
swiftly arrested, we shall 
have to wait and see. 

It does not seem likely that 
he will find the remedy to the 
club’s ills in his coaching 
techniques or in the chest- 
thumping partisanship of his 
new assistant PhD Thompson, 
but rather in the chequebook 
of the chairman, David 
Moores. 

“We do need new players,” 


Match stats 


Possession 
Attempts on target 


Lhr Ln 
52% 48% 
4 6 


Attempts off target 11 


Comers 

Fouls 

Offsides 

Bookings 


the manager admitted. Liver- 
pool have problems in every 
department but particularly 
at the centre of midfield and 
defence, although Leeds left it 
late before reminding Houl- 
lier that he must find a cen- 
tre-back who can tackle and 
pass. 

In the centre circle, for that 
is now his exclusive domain. 
Paul Ince moaned and 
whinged his way through the 
entire afternoon without once 
threatening to make a mean- 
ingful contribution. 

Actually, Liverpool could 
not have wished for more ac- 
commodating opposition than 
Leeds, who made little at- 
tempt to hide the fact that a 
goalless draw would have 
been just dandy. 

The visitors should have 
been dead and buried once 
Robbie Fowler had steered 
home a 67th-minute penalty 
awarded after Nigel Martyn 
had clattered into Karlheinz 
Riedle. 

The crucial moment came 
with 12 minutes remaining, 
when the referee Dermot Gal- 
lagher chose not to award the 


•Merseysiders a second penal- 
ty when Jonathan Woodgate 
sent David Thompson sprawl- 
ing in the box. As the Guv'nor 
and his mates stood around 
arguing, Leeds swept upOeld 
and equalised, the 18 -year-old 
substitute Alan Smith smash- 
ing home superbly with his 
first touch in senior football, 
after Robert Hopkins's shot 
had been blocked. 

“Thai goal awakened in us 
some nightmare,” said Houl- 
lier. "I knew that it would 
have dreadfUl consequences 
and it did." Six minutes later, 
after two precise finishes by 
the hitherto disgracefully 
lazy Jimmy Floyd Hassel- 
baink, Leeds were coasting. 

“I though it would be 
harder for us, I honestly did," 
said O'Leary. He might have 
been speaking for Messrs 
Houllier and Thompson. 

• A foot in jury has forced 
Leeds’s defender Ian Harte to 
pull out of the Republic of Ire- 
land's squad which flies out 
to Belgrade today to face Yu- 
goslavia on Wednesday. Mid- 
dlesbrough's Curtis Fleming 
has been called up as cover. 


Newcastle United 1 Sheffield Wednesday 1 


West Ham United 3 Leicester City 2 
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Sub-plot tells sorry tale Little Frank has 


Mctael Walker 











O NE sure sign of a bad 
afternoon is when the 
substitutions become 
the Talking Point. Sadly, after 
another mesmerism gly inco- 
herent performance from 
Newcastle United and an- 
other early lead squandered, 
the fact that Alan Shearer, 
David Batty and Dietmar Ha- 
msun were either faton off or 
introduced meant that they 
would occupy the post-match 
focus — especially given what 
Pavel Smlcek, a returning old 
boy. had to say about rt alL 
- Sheffield Wednesday, Sml- 
cek’s new dub, also had subs 
in mind as Benito Carbone’s 
petulant reaction to his 68th 
minute removal had his man- 
ager Danny Wilson answer- 
ing questions about fines. 
Fortunately for Carbone, Wil- 
son is a good man-manager — 
and .one who knows how to 
cope with boys too. Carbone 


The fact that Wednesday’s 
equalise* came after the Ital- 
ian’s exit aided Wilson's mag- 
nanimity — Petter Rudi's 
mis-control cannoning off 
Laurent Charvet past Shay 
Given 10 minutes from the 
end — . but then Wilson Mt 


that anything less than a 
draw would have been "a 
travesty”. He had a case, as 
Given made two good first- 
half saves and Andy Booth 
had what looked like a legal 
goal disallowed after 18 
minutes. 

It may not possess the fam- 
iliar whiff of a Barnsley chop 
just yet but Wilson may be 
mixing something that smells 
like team spirit Wilson has 
admitted he has had to “make 
allowances” for players like 
Carbone, something that 
never arose at OakweH. but , 
he needs the Italian’s class. 
With Manchester United and 
Chelsea next he also needs 
unity of purpose. 

Smlcek thinks Wednesday, 
collectively, are progressing. 
He inferred the opposite 
about his former dub when 
! he said: “I like to play for a 
team that doesn’t rely cm one 
i man”, referring to Shearer. 
The England captain did not 
reappear after half-time due 
to a tightening hamstring 
his absence was noticeable. 
Smlcek said: “Newcastle rely 
on Shearer too much, and 
when he hasn’t got the ball 
they don’t know what to do 
with it 

“Of course a team should 
have big stars,” Smicek went 


on, “but they should not be 
bigger than the team.” Smi- 
cek was not criticising Shear 
er*s personality, more New- 
castle’s inability to maximise 
Shearer’s talents. After 14 
games in charge the responsi- 
bility for this would appear to 
be Ruud Gullit’s. However, he 
chose to blame his inheri- 
tance — “a squad of players 
who were almost relegated". 

In addition, Gullit said that 
too many of those players 
were competing for one posi- 
tion — central midfield. This 
led to Batty being dropped so 
that Hamann could play. Bnt 
after 86 minntes Batty 
replaced the German “and 
showed he deserves to play”. 

But Batty is hardly a 
match winner and Newcastle 
rarely looked capable of add- 
ing to Paul Dalglish's first 
Premiership goal. The lack of 
common endeavour was I 
marked and Gullit is far from 
delivering on the S-word. 

Moreover, the Dutchman 
now concedes that the incom- 
ing players who were “in add 
storage” six weeks ago are 
now in the freezer cabinet, 
untouchable. Gullit has to 
make do with what he has — 
although as be pointed out, at 
least they have some experi- 
ence of a relegation battle. 
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I T WAS that sort of mo- 
ment everv football fan 
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Imeaxt every football fan 
can. idcaxtffy vrtth. The mateh. 
seems to be going so well, 
you thin k you are safely an 
top of tWnga and then with- 

ont wanting everything goes 
pear-shaped, writes Mark 

fadfes ' 

Sne Th pa rte hftg that sink- 
ing feeling on Saturday 
night It was only her second 


Matidi the Day. on second- 
ment from the BBC's 
News 24 channel, she was 
securely launched imp her 
commentary an the FA Cap 
tie between Basingstoke 
Town and Bournemouth, 
and then disaster struck. 

Hyman League side 
saw the visitors a second- 
half... “Oh shit!” she 
and off went the sound. 


Yesterday the BBC was all 
apologies. “It was not Sue’s 
fault,” a spokesman said 
contritely. “The programme 
had to be put together very 
quickly and Sue’s first take 
was used Instead of her 
second one.” The offending 
segment was corrected be- 
fore Match of the Day was 
re-transmitted at 7am yes- 
terday morning. | 


S OMEWHERE in the 
northern wastes beyond 
Birmingham there is a 
comedian called Frank Side- 
bottom who “entertains” audi- 
ences with a glove-puppet side- 
kick known as Little Frank. 

Their one-joke act consists of 
taking a well-known ditty and 
then adding the word Tfrnper- 
ley, thereby making a rendi- 
tion of a song such as Waterloo 

Sunset into the supposedly hi- 
larious Timperiey Sunset 
Well now he is about to be 
upstaged. East London has its 
own version of Big Frank and 
Little Frank, similarly singing 
from the same songsiheet but 
this time with an air of deadly 
seriousness. The subject of 
their refrain: the .absence of 
Little Frank from the full Eng- 
land squad to face the Czech 
Republic on Wednesday. 

Frank Lampard junior, for it 
is he, took on Leicester City 
with the righteous fervour of a 
man who had a point to prove 
and it was largely down to his 
driving passion to midfi eld 
that West Ham are occupying , 
sixth place in the Premiership. I 
Bnt if it was galling to see 
the less forceful Lee Hendrie 
and the injured Emile Heskey 
given their first call-ups 
» brad of him, Lampard was 
not the sort of player to let 
him get it down. 

Ta not a sulker.” he said. 
‘Tve got a lot of years In front 
of me and at 20 the fact that 
Tve been noted for England is 
very encouraging.” 

It would seem that Lam- 
pard is the sort of creative 
midfielder Glenn Hoddle's 
side are in desperate need of 


at the moment. But after 
being tipped to make the 
senior squad, be will instead 
have to console himself with 
an appearance for the Under- 
21s at Ipswich, probably as 
captain. Lampard, however, 
has no doubts where his real 
priorities lie. *T want to play 
for England as soon as poss- 
ible because Fm very ambi- 
tious,” he stressed. 

After falling behind to an 
early goal from the West Ham 
fan Muzzy Izzet, it was Lam- 
pard's relentless r unning and 
probing that gradually gave 
the Irons the upper hand and 
he was eventually rewarded 
with a goal. 

His swerving shot ln the 
76th -minute provided West 
bam with a 3-1 lead and suffi- 
cient breathing space to still 
run out victors after an own 
goal by the same player just 
before the end. 

"He was disappointed not to 
be called up and be said to me 
last night, Tm going to go out 
and have a real go,’ ” Frank 
Lampard senior, who is also 
West Ham’s assistant man- 
ager, confided afterwards. 

“Do I think he’s ready for 
England? It’s only a matter of 
time. He’s one of those lads 
that whatever you ask him to 
step up a grade he can take it 
on hoard.” 

A weakened Leicester, 
missing Heskey and Ttey 
Cottee. were always going to 
have difficulty and after their 
old boy Paul Kitson eq ualised 
in the 37th minute they were 
up against it Steve Lomas's 
deflected shot gave the Ham- 
mers the lead 11 minutes into 
the second half and suddenly 
Europe was back on the East 
End agenda. 
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Emotions run 
high as Wales 
champion the 
underdog cause 

/"traig Qutnnell. top, holds 
Vhis head in despair afte r 
an inspired Wales side al- 
most pulled off the surprise 
of the season against the 
world champion Spring- 
boks. Ian Malln and Paul 
Rees at Wembley, page 13. 

No such disappointment at 
Bedlfngton, right, where the 
glant-hiTIing Terriers gave 
Second Division Colcheter 
an FA Cup rnnnH-np At 
Highbury, however, there 
were few smiles to greet 
George Graham’s “traitor- , 
ous” return with Totten- : 
ham. David Lacey, page 18 . I 
PHOTOGRAPHS: NEAL SMPSON, WILL I 
I WALKER. TOM JENKINS 
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D ion Dublin Zooks 
certain to lead the 
England attack in 
Wednesday’s friendly 
against die Czech Republic 
at Wembley. The only ques- 
tion concerns the identity 
of his partner np front. 

Glenn Hoddle was proba- 
bly planning to give the 29- 
year-old Dublin a game 
even before a hat-trick at 
Southampton on Saturday 
brought tads total since Join- 
ing Aston Villa from Coven- 
try City oo five goals In two 
matches; now the England 
coach has: little option. 

The strained hamstring 
Alan Shearer 8 offered dur- 
ing Newcastle United's 
match against Sheffield 
Wednesday has ruled oat 
the England captain and 
his withdrawal, coupled 
with thie ankle Injury 
which denied Leicester City 
file services of Emile Hes- 
key at West Ham, looks like 
reducing idoddle’s choice of 
strikers to three. He had al- 
ready losit Michael Owen 
and Teddy Sheringham be- 
fore announcing the squad. 

Dublin, therefore, is set 
to win hiis fourth cap, hav- 
ing appeared earlier this 
year in World Cup warm- 
ups against Chile at Wem- 
bley and Morocco and Bel- 
gium in Casablanca. His 
chances of making the 
squad for France improved 
once Ian Wright had been 
ruled out with a hamstring 
injury farrt in the end Hod- 
dle preferred Lea Ferdi- 
nand’s (greater interna- 
tional experience. 

Now W:rlght, playing well 
for West Ham at the age of 
85, appears to have a better 
chance otf an England recall 
than Raibbie Fowler, 12 
years younger but at pres- 
ent sharing the Liverpool 
malaise.. Whatever hap- 
pens, flue loss of Shearer 
will make Wednesday’s 
mat c h loss meaningful in 
terms ofEn gland’s prepara- 
tions for the crucial Euro- 
pean Championship quali- 
fying match against Poland 
at Wembley in March. 

The friendly against 
France, the World Cup 
holders, in February will 
be rather more relevant In 
that respect, hut Hoddle 
gtm needs a good result 
now after England’s falter- 
ing start to the Euro 2000 
qualifiers. The Czech game, 
moreover r, win lack mean- 
ing If he ifoes not field a reo- 
ngnlMhi«>EngtewH team. 

With Paul Scholes, who 
like Shearer has played in 
England's last seven 
matches, another doubtful 
starter after a weekend of 
twanging; hamstrings, Hod- 
dle may seize the opportu- 
nity tore imind Paul Mersan 
that he istill hew a role to 
play at international level. 
He has remained on the 
fringe since replacing an 
exhausted Scholes a gains t 
Argentina In the World Cup 
after David Beckham's dis- 
missal. Last March Mersan 
had stai-ted an England 
game for- file first Hme in 
nearly four years. 

Garetfar Southgate will 
join up 'with the England 
squad latter today because 
he wants to be present at 
the birth of his first child, 
due to lbe induced this 
morning- 


Martin Thorpe, peg* 18 
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